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EMPLOYMENT. REVIEW 


ECONOMICS AND RESEARCH BRANCH 


Employment and Unemployment, August 

There was no appreciable change in employment between July and August. 
Unemployment declined further by an estimated 31,000, to 323,000. The labour 
force decreased by 39,000, more than usual for this period. 

Unemployment in the week ended August 19 represented 4.8 per cent of 
the labour force, compared with 5.2 per cent in July and 5.3 per cent in 
August 1960. 

In the week ended August 19, the labour force was estimated at 6,704,000; 
a month earlier the estimate was 6,743,000 and a year earlier it was 6,623,000. 
Employment was estimated at 6,381,000, compared with 6,389,000 a month 
earlier and 6,271,000 a year earlier. Unemployment was estimated at 323,000, 
compared with 354,000 in July and 352,000 in August last year. 


Employment 


Employment increased more than seasonally in a number of industries 
but declined more than seasonally in services, mainly community service. Men’s 
employment rose by an estimated 11,000 during the month, the result, in part, 
of early hiring in the automobile industry. Women’s employment declined by | 
an estimated 19,000; the decline was largely in community service. 

Employment in August was up 1.8 per cent from a year earlier. The service, 
trade and finance industries accounted for most of the increase. In goods- 
producing industries, a year-to-year employment increase in manufacturing 
was Offset by decreases in forestry, agriculture and mining. 

Of the estimated 6,381,000 employed in the week ended August 19, an 
estimated 4,692,000 were men, 1,689,000 women. In July, 4,681,000 of the 
6,389,000 employed were men, and 1,708,000 women. The employment total 
in August 1960 was made up of 4,633,000 men and 1,638,000 women. 

In August, agricultural employment totalled 803,000; non-agricultural, 
5,578,000. 

From August to August, employment was higher by about 24 per cent 
in the Ontario and Prairie regions, by 4 per cent in British Columbia, and by 
6 per cent in the Atlantic region. In Quebec, the August estimate of employment 
was slightly lower than a year earlier. 


Unemployment 


Unemployment dropped by 31,000, to 323,000, between July and August. 

In past years, unemployment has seldom decreased and often increased during 
this period. 
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Unemployment among young people — 
SEAN ID OMER | &. dropped more than usual during the | 
—— Original dota Seosonally adjusted | month. Early hiring in the automobile _ 
- industry and general strengthening in a | 
number of other industries also contri- 
buted to the drop in unemployment. 

For the first time in 18 months, in | 
August the unemployment total was — 
below the year-earlier figure. The August — 
total represented 4.8 per cent of the 
labour force, compared with 5.3 per | 
cent in August 1960. In August 1959 — 
it was 4.0 per cent. 

The unemployment total was made 
up of 301,000 without work and seeking 
work, and 22,000 on temporary layoff. 
Of the former, 280,000 were seeking 
full-time jobs and 21,000 seeking part- 
time work. 

Men accounted for about three 
quarters of the month’s drop in unem- 
ployment. Unemployed men numbered 
267,000 in August, of whom 135,000 
were married. Unemployed women num- 
bered 56,000, of whom 16,000 were 
married. 

Although total unemployment was down from a year earlier, the number 
out of work for seven months or more (73,000) was 20,000 higher. The largest 
decrease over the year was in the number out of work for less than a month. 


Regional Summaries 


Between July and August, employment in the Atlantic region declined 
by an estimated 12,000, a little more than usual for this time of year, but 
in mid-August was 32,000 higher than at the same time in 1960. Agriculture 
and non-agricultural industries shared about equally in the decline during the 
month. 

Employment was lower in forestry and in service, but most other non- 
agricultural industries either expanded or remained stable. Construction workers 
were in stronger demand during the month and some rehiring was reported 
in heavy manufacturing. In Newfoundland, employment in pulpwood logging 
was sharply reduced because of the fire hazard. 

Of the year-to-year gain in employment, most was accounted for by the 
service industry. Manufacturing employment was a little higher than last year, 
with gains in a fairly large number of industries. Employment was substantially 
lower than last year in forestry, construction and mining. 

Unemployment in August represented 6.8 per cent of the labour force, 
unchanged from July. In August 1960 it represented 6.9 per cent. 

In the week ended August 19, the labour force in the Atlantic region 
was estimated at 616,000, employment at 574,000 and unemployment at 42,000. 
The labour force estimate was 13,000 lower than a month earlier but 34,000 
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higher than a year earlier. Unemployment was slightly lower than in July, slightly 
higher than in August 1960. 

Employment in the Quebec region decreased by 17,000 between July and 
August, somewhat more than usual for this period. The decline was centred 
in non-agricultural industries, mainly in the service industry, and most of the 
drop was in women’s employment. Manufacturing employment generally 
remained stable, although non-metallic mineral products showed a small decline. 
Farm employment, which usually decreases during this period, remained stable, 
largely as a result of late harvesting. 

Employment was down 29,000 from a year earlier. Most of the decrease 
took place in non-agricultural employment. Although they accounted for a 
large part of the year-to-year decline, durable goods industries have strengthened 
during recent months. Forestry operated at a substantially lower level than last 
year. Construction employment was also lower than last year, although some 
improvement occurred in residential construction. Employment in textiles and 
other non-durable goods industries continued at a higher level. 

Unemployment, at an estimated 116,000, was 6,000 lower than in July 
but the same as in August 1960. It was 6.3 per cent of the labour force, down 
from 6.6 per cent in July but up slightly from the 6.2 per cent in August 1960. 

In the week ended August 19, the labour force of the Quebec region was 
estimated at 1,832,000, down 23,000 from the July estimate and 29,000 from 
the August 1960 estimate. Employment was estimated at 1,716,000. 

Employment in the Ontario region rose by 17,000 between July and 
August. This was a greater-than-seasonal increase. Agricultural employment 
increased, mainly as a result of hirings for fruit, tobacco and vegetable har- 
vesting. The construction industry showed continuing strength, and demand 
increased for most types of construction workers. Rehiring in the automobile 
industry helped to bolster manufacturing employment during the month. Canning 
plants, textile mills and electrical goods producers also experienced some 
improvement, but layoffs occurred in the agricultural implements industry. In 
iron and steel and paper products, employment was unchanged. Uranium 
mining remained steady after frequent declines since early in 1960. Employment 
in trade and service remained at high levels. 

Employment in non-farm industries increased substantially over the year, 
rising by an estimated 72,000; farm employment declined by 13,000. Most of 
the year-to-year employment gain was in service and manufacturing; gains in 
trade and construction were smaller. Mining employment was lower than in 
August 1960. : 

Unemployment in August, at an estimated 95,000, was 3.9 per cent of 
the labour force. July’s 112,000 unemployed represented 4.6 per cent of 
the labour force, and the 124,000 unemployed in August last year, 5.1 per cent. 

In the week ended August 19, the Ontario region’s labour force was 
estimated at 2,457,000, unchanged from the July estimate. In August 1960 
it was 2,427,000. The estimated number employed was 2,362,000 in August, 
2,345,000 in July, and 2,303,000 in August last year. 

Employment changed very little in the Prairie region between July and 
August. Farm employment increased seasonally, and non-farm employment 
slipped very little from the high July level. The construction industry showed 
continuing strength, especially non-residential construction. Meatpacking plants 
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were seasonally active, and some rehiring _was reported in iron _and steel 
manufacturing. Qualified personnel for oil drilling and base metal mining were 
in continuing strong demand. 

Employment in August, at an estimated 1,162,000, was only slightly higher 
than in July but 26,000 higher than a year earlier. Most of the year-to-year 
gain was in the service industry. Construction and manufacturing showed little 
year-to-year gain in employment. 

Unemployment in August, at an estimated 32,000, was 5,000 lower than 
in July but 4,000 higher than a year earlier. It represented 2.7 per cent of the 
labour force, down from 3.1 per cent in July but up from 2.4 per cent in 
August 1960. 

In the week ended August 19, the Prairie labour force was estimated at 
1,194,000, slightly less than in July but 30,000 more than in August last year. 

Employment in the Pacific region remained stable, as usual, between July 
and August. Construction employment was maintained at a fairly high level, 


particularly on pipelines, roads and highways. Logging operations were sharply _ 


reduced in coastal areas owing to an outbreak of forest fires, but in other 
parts of British Columbia, logging employment was maintained at a fairly 
high level. A notable rise in employment took place in food processing plants, 
which began to operate at capacity, processing bumper crops of fruits and 
vegetables. There were also some employment increases in sheet metal and 
machine shops, and in paper mills. New developments and exploratory work 
kept mining employment at a high level. Persistent fine weather stimulated the 
tourist trade, so that demands for workers increased. 

Employment in August (567,000) was about 4 per cent higher than in 
the same period a year earlier (545,000). All of the increase took place in 
non-farm industries. Gains in service, fishing and construction more than offset 
declines in manufacturing and forestry. Mining employment changed little 
over the year. 

Unemployment in August, at an estimated 38,000, was 6.3 per cent of the 
labour force, compared with 6.6 per cent in July and 7.5 per cent in August 
1960. 


LABOUR MARKET CONDITIONS 


Labour Surplus Sa Hite 
Labour Market Areas 1 2 3 
August August August August August August 
“teat 1960 1961 1960 1961 1960 

IMGUEODOLETAN cis tersforsinainiaeron wren asisinan aie = if 5 5 7 6 
Major rd tstrial. oir.s ais evils secs pitira cise 1 1 18 20 7 5 
Major Agriculturalic. cues scsiisineranecan -- — 2 4 12 10 
MII OF aire cciarousiererevens 8.61 sisie efaseyvounre(s a ieyeip gee co-4 1 _ 10 22 47 36 
otal hntcn em eaeentt tina, reel alee 35 61 73 57 
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METROPOLITAN AREAS 
(labour force 75,000 or more) 


MAJOR INDUSTRIAL AREAS 

(labour force 25,000 -75,000; 60 

per cent or more in non-agri- 
cultural activity) 


MAJOR AGRICULTURAL 
AREAS 


(labour force 25,000-75,000; 40 
per cent or more in agricultural) 


MINOR AREAS 
(labour force 10,000-25,000) 


SUBSTANTIAL 
LABOUR SURPLUS 


Group 1 


SYDNEY 


KITIMAT 


<— 


CLASSIFICATION OF LABOUR MARKET AREAS—AUGUST 
eaeanananap)o7>a—an—ao=a=aoaeq=oNa“=eaq0uaee—e«e0a066smuanpvaaeS=omoeee ee 


MODERATE APPROXIMATE LABOUR 
LABOUR SURPLUS BALANCE SHORTAGE 
Group 2 Group 3 Group 4 
Hamilton ——> CALGARY 
Quebec-Levis Edmonton 
St. John’s Halifax 
Vancouver-New —> MONTREAL 
Westminster Ottawa-Hull 
—>» WINDSOR Toronto 
—> WINNIPEG 
Brantford Fort William- 
Corner Brook Port Arthur 
nw: Guelph 
Farnham-Granby Kingston 
Joliette Kitchener 
Lac St. Jean London 
New Glasgow ——> MONCTON 
Niagara Peninsula Sudbury 
—>OSHAWA 
Peterborough 
Rouyn-Val d'Or 
Saint John 
— 
awinigan 
Sherbrooke 
Timmins-Kirkland Lake 
Trois Rivieres 
Victoria 
Chatham Barrie 
RIVIERE DU <— Brandon 
LOUP Charlottetown 
Lethbridge 
Moose Jaw 
North Battleford 
Prince Albert 
Red Deer 
Regina 
Saskatoon 
Thetford-Megantic- 
St. Georges 
Yorkton 
Bridgewater Bathurst 
Campbellton Beauharnois 
Central Vancouver Belleville-Trenton 
Island Bracebridge 
Chilliwack Brampton 
Fredericton Cranbrook 
Lindsay Dauphin 
Quebec North Shore —»>DAWSON CREEK 
Rimouski Drumheller 
Sorel —> DRUMMONDVILLE 
Summerside Edmundston 
——> GALT 
—» GASPE 
Goderich 
Grand Falls 
—>KAMLOOPS 
Kentville 
Lachute-Ste. Therese 
Listowel 
Medicine Hat 
Montmagny 
——>NEWCASTLE 
North Bay 
—>OKANAGAN VALLEY 
Owen Sound 
Pembroke 
Portage la Prairie 
—y» PRINCE GEORGE- 
QUESNEL 


Prince Rupert 
—> STE. AGATHE- 


ST. JEROME 
St. Hyacinthe 
—>ST. JEAN 
—» ST. STEPHEN 
St. Thomas ee 
—-»SAULT STE. MARIE Group 3 (Cone.) 
Stratford Walkerton 
Simcoe Weyburn 
Swift Current Woodstock, 
Trail-Nelson N.B. 
ruro Woodstock- 
Valleyfield Tillsonburg 
—-> VICTORIAVILLE Yarmouth 


—> The areas shown in capita! letters are those that have been reclassified during the month; an arrow indicates the group from which they 
moved, For an explanation of the classification used, see page 624, July issue. 
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Current Labour Statistics 


(Latest available statistics at September 15, 1961) 


Percentage Change 
From 
Principal Items Date Amount 


Month Year 
Manpower ; 
Total eirvilian labour forces ne... .-- see se ws oe (a) (000)} August 19 6, 704 — 0.6 +-L2Z 
IDvaTya ones en oe noes teens wa irs ona ee DANO D OOO UN GLU (000)| August 19 6,381 — 0.1} + 41.8 
PAD TICUIE UNC pers te mc. epee teelps ols apeneiocer si leverakepe ieee (000)} August 19 803 + 1.4 — 24 
INonzacnicultures. cs werrtrretre tik cee reneee (000)} August 19 5,578 | — 0.8) + 2.3 
Paidiworkersincc cash 3 cienciacibdss eh i ereieetaraae (000)| August 19 5,147} + 0.3) + 22 
At work Sbihours'or-MoOre...1c2se5 6. sneer (000); August 19 5, 188 + 4.3 —- 1.9 
At work less than 35 hours: ..¢--5..0 0. +. «ese (000)| August 19 539} — 1.8) + 6.5 
Employed butimot at work. o. cee. ce. sos eels (000)| August 19 654 | — 24.7) 4+ 36.8 
fine maplovViedeaacnc scion one en ete does roe ce eed (000)| August 19 323 — 8,8 — 8.2 
PASE VERE LG icyayoge cee ase oho: spatter a ea (000)| August 19 42 — 2.3 + 5.0 
WQUCDEC nea re eR vie le eto eee (000); August 19 116 — 4.9 0.0 
Oittario nese acest ner en tnd aie ee eee (000)| August 19 95} — 15.2) — 23.4 
IPRAITIOS. crcigak ee Ss (000)| Auugst 19 32] — 13.5) + 14.3 
PACITC ericsson ces pa eS SRC oes (000)| August 19 38 — 5.0} — 138.6 
Without work and seeking work..... ............ (000)| August 19 301 — 9.6 — 6.5 
On temporary layoff up to 30 days................ (000)} August 19 22 + 4.8 — 26.7 
Industrial employment (1949=100).................... June 121.0} + 3.2 — 1:56 
Manufacturing employment (1949=100)............... June 11.0 + 2.4 —, 
Tamme rahion erat, ar eta ei eae meeiee oe San eee Ist Qtr. 1961 11,839 — — 28.7 
Destined to the labour force.............-.0cneee eee Ist Qtr. 1961 5,374 — — 33.6 
Strikes and Lockouts 
Strikesdndlockoutsl Asean. cis Suen ee August 47 | + 14.6 11.9 
INiowol-workersynviolveceans se serie ratte eee August 8, 067 — 8.6 — 26.4 
ey ura onan -Cl ay oe eae ee ee August 64,570 — 31.7 — 650.0 
Earnings and Income 
Average weekly wages and salaries (ind. comp.)........| June $78.59 | + 0.8} + 3.8 
Average hourly earnings (mfg.)..............0-.ee0s0 June $ 1.83 — 0.6 + 2.2 
Average hours worked per week (mfg.)............... June 41.0 + 1.2 + Aes 
Average weekly wages (mfg.)........0.0.+ec+ecsesees: June $75.07 + 0.8 + 4.0 
Consumer price index (1949=100)...................5. August 129.1 + 0.1 + 0.9 
Index numbers of weekly wages in 1949 dollars (1949= 
LOO) Sire tates oe ler Rn natant Sa Seer cent ee ioe Ce es June 130.75) + TORR SS eeS20) 
otallabour inc onde: pee nt ee $000, 000} June 1, 657 + 4.0 + 4.2 
Industrial Production 
Motal(average 1949=100)ieke.. sec. oc een eek July 167.2 =i> (Oe el eect onee 
Manufacturing oP rote lrieray MU Esco cL. ya ceeier ea I July 149508) =" 7267 one 
TUITADIOS Sexes hc SPM N Met Ae Somerton tah iar en eee July 142.7 == 900 =a 
INof-durables. saree Mes cites oo ytd cockein. en ae July 154.49) > =» 5,97)" soa 
National Employment Service Statistics 
Vacancies PASTA Ack POT Tut OR EOP (000)} August 31 33} + 6.9} + 17.9 
AD DCANtS ce Pate Re Re ne (000)} August 31 321 — 11.8 —- 9.3 


(a) Distribution of these figures between male and female workers can be obtained from Labour 
Force, a monthly publication of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. See also page 624, July issue. 
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COLLECTIVE BARGAINING REVIEW 


ECONOMICS AND RESEARCH BRANCH 


During August, collective bargaining resulted in the settlement of 14 major 
agreements covering approximately 17,400 employees, leaving 86 major con- 
tracts in various stages of negotiation as the month closed. 

The largest of the 14 settlements reached during August was the one-year 
agreement between the Pulp and Paper Mill Workers and a group of eleven pulp 
and paper mills in British Columbia. Although the settlement gave no general 
wage increase to the 5,100 employees, it made provision for a standard industry- 
wide health and welfare plan to replace individual company plans that had 
been in force. Other provisions included an additional floating holiday, making 
a total of nine paid holidays annually, and four weeks vacation after 23 years 
of employment instead of after 25 years. Among the companies included in 
the agreement were B.C. Forest Products, Crofton; Canadian Forest Products, 
Port Mellon; Columbia Cellulose, Watson Island; Crown Zellerbach, Ocean 
Falls; Elk Falls Co., Duncan Bay; MacMillan, Bloedel and Powell River, 
Powell River, Stillwater, Nanaimo and Port Alberni; Rayonier Canada Ltd., 
Wood Fibre and Port Alice. 

Other major settlements during the month included new two-year agree- 
ments between the CBC and Radio and T.V. Employees (ARTEC) and between 
the Shipping Federation and the Montreal local of the MLA. Each of these 
agreements covered more than 2,000 employees. Settlements were also arrived 
at between Dominion Rubber, St. Jerome, and the Rubber Workers, and between 
McIntyre Porcupine Mines, Schumacher, Ont., and the Steelworkers, each 
covering approximately 1,000 employees. 

Among major negotiations in progress during the month were those between 
Canadian Westinghouse and the United Electrical Workers. Throughout the 
negotiations, which involve 3,000 employees, the major issue was parity in wages 
with Canadian General Electric plants in Guelph, Toronto and Peterborough. 
Canadian Westinghouse would not accept the principle of parity with CGE 
but offered a wage increase of an unspecified amount and proposed some 
changes in job evaluation procedures and pensions. The company also proposed 
modifications in seniority and incentive provisions of the agreement. A concilia- 
tion board established to assist in these negotiations released a report early 
in September that contained no recommendations for settlement but proposed 
that the parties corttinue negotiations. Both parties agreed to continue bargaining. 

During the month preparations were made for negotiations in such key 
industries as automobiles, railways and trucking, where agreements affecting 
large numbers of workers are nearing termination. In the railway industry 
the negotiating committee of the associated non-operating railway unions met 
to discuss the next round of bargaining. In the trucking industry both manage- 
ment and the union have released their contract proposals, although, in most 
cases, bargaining has not yet begun. 

According to press reports the Teamsters’ union has asked that wage 
rates for Ontario drivers, maintenance men and mechanics be increased to those 
paid in the United States, and has proposed a reduction in the work week 
from 48 to 40 hours with a guarantee of at least 40 hours work a week for 
90 per cent of the employees. Other demands were that “piggy-back” operations 
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EGOTIATIONS PRECEDING SETTLEMENTS REACHED / 
: DURING THE FIRST HALF OF 1961 


Collective agreements covering 500 or more workers concluded between January 1 and June 30, 1961, exclusive of Ht 
agreements in the construction industry. | 
ee ———————————————————— TT 


Duration of Negotiations in Months 


Parson con 3 or less 4-6 7-9 10-12 13 or over Total 

Agts.| Empls. | Agts.| Empls. | Agts.| Empls. Agts.| Empls. | Agts.| Empls. | Agts.| Empls. — 

Bargaining..........--- 32 | 34,010 24 | 35,470 1 1,820 1 1,000 1 500 59 72,800 

Conciliation officer.....]......[..sse00 19} 51,900 8 8,240 1 1,200 3 2,500 3] 63, 840 
Conciliation board.....J......Jeceeeees 4] 5,680 4) 3,750 I esol Beara bey 9 9,980 
NU yz ra slatafanele byte megane 3 2,400 2 6,900 5 8, 400 4 | 118,800 14 | 181,500 © 
Workistoppagcessnsestvri|isias + il'e's a> do. Delors SOOM ee see | aeetaaoaes Dit. 2060 Vea ctncp et tees 3 3,860 

Totaly aa cee 32 | 34,010 51 | 97,250 15 | 20,710 10 | 13,210 8 | 116,800 116 | 281,980 


be curtailed and that the companies contribute $15 a month per employee to 
the Teamsters’ welfare fund and $20 monthly to a pension fund. At present 
the companies pay $8 per month to the Teamsters’ welfare fund. The Motor 
Transport Industrial Relations Bureau countered with proposals that wage rates 
be maintained at current levels, that the seniority provisions be changed, and 
that union membership be voluntary. The employers also wanted a new clause 
added to the agreement that would give them the right to dismiss any employee 


who participates in a strike during the term of the agreement. 


Duration of Negotiations 


The duration of negotiations that pre- 
ceded major settlements reached during the 
first half of 1961 is tabulated above. The 
wage terms of these settlements were pub- 
lished in the August issue. 


Slightly less than two thirds of the 116 
major agreements concluded during the first 
half of the year were arrived at after six 
months or less of bargaining; most of these 
contracts were settled after four to six 
months of negotiations. In the negotiations 
that extended beyond six months, most 
agreements were arrived at after seven to 
twelve months of bargaining. In only eight 
agreements did bargaining extend beyond 
13 months, but these settlements covered 
the largest number of workers, most of 
whom were non-operating railway em- 
ployees. 


Although negotiations leading to work 
stoppages tend to attract attention, only a 
very small proportion of labour-management 
negotiations result in strike action. During 
the first half of 1961, three major agree- 
ments were concluded while a work stoppage 
was in progress, whereas the other 113 
major settlements were reached either by 
direct bargaining between the parties or 
during or after conciliation procedures. Of 
these 113 settlements, 59 were worked out 
by direct bargaining between the companies 
and the unions, 31 agreements were settled 
at the conciliation officer stage, and nine 
agreements were reached at the conciliation 
board stage. Further direct discussions were 
required after conciliation proceedings to 
work out 14 agreements covering 131,500 
workers, nearly half of the total number of 
workers affected by new major agreements 
signed during the period. 


Collective Bargaining Scene 


Agreements covering 500 or more employees, 
excluding those in the construction industry 


Part |—Agreements Expiring During September, October and November 
(except those under negotiation in August) 


Company and Location 
ae A Govt. Telephones (Plant Dept.), company- 
Wide teerehe Settee eek fhe oe., eee 
Bell Telephone, Que. & Ont. 
Bell Telephone, Que. & Ont. 
Bell Telephone, Que. & Ont. 
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Union 


1.B.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Cdn. Telephone Empl. (Ind.) (clerical empl.) 
Cdn. Telephone Empl. (Ind.) (equip. salesmen) 
Traffic Empl. (Ind.) (traffic) 
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Company and Location Union 


Bell Telephone, Que. & Ont. ..........cccccccccssssscesces Cdn. Telephone Empl. (Ind.) (plant dept.) 
Canadian Celanese, Drummondville, Que. .......... Textile Wkrs. Union (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Chrysler Corporation, Windsor, Ont. ......0......... Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
mrane Limited, Montreal, Que. ......0.....cccscccses Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Cyanamid of Canada, Welland, Ont. ..................... Chemical Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Dominion Stores, Toronto, Hamilton & others, 

oI Sack Ue a RL a IS ee ae Retail, Wholesale Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
DuPont of Canada, Shawinigan, Que. ............00.... Cellulose Wkrs. Assn. (Ind.) 
STEP A RMN A elt Sete gE? seeping i ie United Fishermen (Ind.) (herring fishermen) 
Fry-Cadbury, Montreal, QOS 5 Ncih Gi Bh Soa Bakery Wkrs. (CLC) 


General Motors & subsidiaries, Oshawa, Windsor, 
St. Catharines, Scarborough & London, Ont. .... Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Kelly, Douglas, company-wide, B.C. ........ccceeeeeee Empl. Assn. (Ind.) 

Mannesmann Tube, Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. .......... Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Maritime Tel. & Tel., company-wide .................... I.B.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC) (traffic empl.) 
Motor Trans. Ind. Relations Bureau, Ont. .......... Teamsters (Ind.) (drivers) 

Motor Trans. Ind. Relations Bureau, Ont. ............ Teamsters (Ind.) (mechanics) 

Siorthern Electric, Toronto;, Ont: ......46-ccccetsen Communications Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Page-Hersey Tubes, Welland, Ont. .......000....... U.E. (Ind.) 

Que. Natural Gas, company-wide .............c.c..0. Chemical Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Royal Victoria Hospital, Montreal, Que. ................ Bldg. Service Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Shawinigan Power, company-wide, Que. ................ Empl. Assn. (Ind.) 

Rymnnipes Transit Dept. Man. ..:......cfce.sccoccescsocevs Street Railway Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Part II—Negotiations in Progress During August 


Bargaining 
Company and Location Union 
Algoma Ore Properties, Wawa, Ont. ............:::00++ Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Algoma Steel, Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. ...........0...... Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Anglo-Nfid. Development, Grand Falls, Nfid. ..... Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC) Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) & others 
Atlantic Sugar Refineries, Saint John, N.B. ........ Bakery Wkrs. (CLC) 
Avro & Orenda Engines, Malton, Ont. ................ Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Automatic Electric, Brockville, Ont. 2.0.0.0... I.U.E. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Pee ePICCITIiCs “COMPANY-WIdE © i.lsc.-...5e.s<vecsiveters cease I.B.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Campbell Chibougamau Mines, Chibougamau, 
“CIES ade De ne a a Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Cdn. International Paper, N.B., Que. & Ont. ........ Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC) Pulp & Paper 
Mi Wkrs. (AF-CIO/CLC) & Oper. 


Engineers (AFL-CIO) 


Cdn. Steel Foundries, Montreal, Que. .................. Steel & Foundry Wkrs. (Ind.) 
Clothing Mfrs. Assn., Quebec, Farnham & 

Gee IE TO a ee ee eee Clothing Wkrs. Federation (CNTU) 
Cluett Peabody, Kitchener & Stratford, Ont. ........ Amalgamated Clothing Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Distillers Corp., Ville LaSalle, Que. ..........::csccceeseee Distillery Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Momimion Coal, Sydmey; Nissi iscicccecccevcscscosssnses Mine Wkrs. (Ind.) 
Dominion Stores, Montreal & vicinity, Que. ........ Retail Clerks (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Dom. Structural Steel, Montreal, Que. ............... Mine Wkrs. (Ind.) 
Donahue Bros., Clermont, Que. .........6..:...c.seecsssseees Carpenters (Lumber & Sawmill Wkrs.) (AFL- 

CIO/CLC) 
Dosco, Cdn. Bridge, Walkerville, Ont. ................. Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
MABITONYFOIT LILY c AGS tens. fesccee er rce vee cov asacdcetssayanabeaestate Public Empl. (CLC) (clerical empl.) 
PA IEOTILUTL CACY PRILA, gi ce-ccvvscscacovondtbepaatstaadesseViraaiisss Public Empl. (CLC) (outside wkrs.) 
Montreal Trans. Commission, QuE. ...........ccscesee Railway, Transport & General Wkrs. (CLC) 
Old Sydney Collieries, Sydney Mines, N.S. ............ Mine Wkrs. (Ind.) 
PEVOVINCE! OL) SASKATCHE WALD lieiiiiicesccessocvesecsvavanccestacesend Sask. Civil Service (CLC) (classified services) 
Pa VINICIAl «DP LANSDOTts, CUCL csccssaratetetvscatevstosectropzenes Railway, Transport & General Wkrs. (CLC) 
Safeway, Shop-Easy & others, Victoria, Vancouver 
ING WVEStRIINSTCES Gr. sto. tre sccceteaccrmeysteianss Butcher Workmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Sask. Power Corp., province-wide .........:cscceee Oil Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Sask. Wheat Pool (Elevator Div.), Ont., Man., 

ASIC eC Cope eee ae Poe FE eee a da otasaat nnstasbastaee > Sask. Wheat Pool Empl. (CLC) 
Shell Oil, Montreal Hast Que. d.cocc-.:ssssensesteensvetenee Empl. Council (Ind.) 
Smith Transport, Montreal, Que. .........:cceeseseseneees Teamsters (Ind.) 
Stelco (Canada Works), Hamilton, Ont. ............ Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Stelco (Hamilton Works), Hamilton, Ont. .......... Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
telcos Montreal, Ques ccscscssc--.z-caseetrereneewensrecsassee Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
BS VAP COMPANY =WI0C cceceert eet cast <csuscxqcesrgicrazesuaeseesn Air Line Pilots (Ind.) 
OW DOAL OWENS; LASSIs) BGs Fe tectiaver tas -thonee Setanta es Merchant Service Guild (CLC) 
Trucking Assn. of Que., province-wide .................. Teamsters (Ind.) 
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Conciliation Officer 


Company and Location 
Abitibi Paper & subsidiaries, Que., Ont. & Man. .. 


Assn. des Marchands Détaillants 
Alimentaires), Quebec, Que. 
Ba Ril ‘des Services Hospitaliers, Quebec, 


(Produits 


Que. 
Bowater’s Nfld. Paper, Corner Brook, Nfid. ........ 
GaleanyaCstyse A tae sete tessa ese. 2 eect eset accee 


Consolidated Paper, Cap de la Madeleine & Three 
Ryerss Que. Sac: ieee eae octane ea aed tile sosaa ee 


Consolidated Paper, Grand’Mére, Que. ................ 


Consolidated Paper, Les Escoumins, Que. ............ 
Consolidated Paper, Port Alfred, Que. ................ 
Consolidated Paper, Ste-Anne de Portneuf, Que. .. 
Consolidated Paper, Shawinigan, Que. ...............0.... 


Donnacona Paper, Donnacona, Que. ............000 
E.B. Eddy, Hull, Que. 


Great Lakes Paper, Fort William, Ont. ................ 


Hamilton Cotton & _ subsidiaries, Hamilton, 

Puadas*&Erenton, Onte soo nce esse 
Hamilton General Hospitals, Hamilton, Ont. of 
Hotel Dieu St. Vallier, Chicoutimi, Que. ............ 
Howard Smith Paper, Cornwall, Ont. .................... 


Kimberley-Clark Paper, Terrace Bay, Ont. 


K.V.P. Company, Espanola, Ont. .............::.0:c60.-.00 


Marathon Corp. of Can., Marathon, Ont. ............ 
Motor Trans. Ind. Relations Bureau (car car- 

IO ES oe ON beeen yn eee ee ee 
Okanagan Shippers’ Assn., Okanagan Valley, B.C. 
Ont.-Minnesota Paper, Ft. Francis & Kenora, Ont. 
Ontario se aper= ENOTOld, Ot noe es. ee ee 


Polymer Corporation, Sarnia, Ont. .....0....0000..000200.. 
Provincial=Paper<-) horold. Ontos. 5 = ccecscescstedtonce 
ve Falls & Kimberley-Clark, Kapuskasing, 

nt 


Union q 


Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC) Pulp & = 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Commerce Empl. Federation (CNTU) 
Services Federation (CNTU) (female) 


Services Federation (CNTU) (male) 

Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC) Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) & others 

Public Empl. (CLC) (clerical empl.) 


Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC) Pulp & Paper | 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Paper Makers ae view en Pulp & Pape 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Pulp & Paper Wkrs. Federation (CNTU) 

Pulp & Paper Wkrs. Federation (CNTU) 

Pulp & Paper Wkrs. Federation (CNTU) a 

Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC) Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Pulp & Paper Wkrs. Federation (CNTU) 7 

Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC) Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) & others 

Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC) Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Textile Wkrs. Union (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Public Empl. (CLC) 

Service Empl. Federation (CNTU) 

Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC) Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

I.BE.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC) Pulp & Paper Mill 
Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC) Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) -& I.B.E.W. 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Pulp & Paper Mill Whas. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Teamsters (Ind.) 

CLC-chartered local 

Pulp & Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC) Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) & others 

Oil Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Pulp & Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC) Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) & others 
Sales Empl. (Ind.) 


Conciliation Board 


BrAS Oil Clarkson Oats. aoe tore dic: 
Canada Cement, N.B., Que., Ont., Man. & Alta. 
Cdn. Westinghouse, Hamilton, Ont. Ey ek ek on 
C.N.R., system-wide 
C.N.R., system-wide 


C.N.R., system-wide 
C.P.R., system-wide 
C.P.R., system-wide 


CPUS SYStEMIAWIDE voc cei ee oes ed 
Food stores (various), Winnipeg, Man. 
Hollinger Mines, Timmins, Ont. 
Miner’ Rubber, Granby: Ones. eee 
Noranda Mines, Neranda, Que. 
Ontario Hydro, company-wide Re SS 5 ee rere 
Sangamo Company, Leaside, Ont. 200200... 
Union composing rooms, Toronto, Ont. 
Winnipeg City, Man. 


Oil Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
OE via Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Locomotive Engineers (Ind.) 

ers yes wey & Enginemen 
CIO/CEE 

Trainmen CAFL- CIO/CLC) 

Locomotive Engineers (Ind.) 

Locomotive Firemen & Enginemen 
CIO/CLC) 

Trainmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Retail Clerks (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Rubber Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Public Service Empl. (CLC) 

Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Typographical Union (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Public Service Empl. (CLC) 


Post-Conciliation Bargaining 


Assn. ascaiapene des Mfrs. de Chaussures, Quebec, 
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Leather & Shoe Wkrs. Federation (CNTU) 
Pulp & Paper Wkrs. Federation (CNTU) 
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Arbitration 


Company and Location Union 
Assn. Patronale du Commerce, (Hardware), 
BAIOUE CH CUS Se Secret Site inn ce Ro Commerce Empl. Federation (CNTU) 


Work Stoppage 
Hotel Royal York (CPR), Toronto, Ont. ............ Hotel Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Part Ill—Settlements Reached During August 1961 


(A summary of major terms on the basis of information immediately available. Figures for 
the number of employees covered are approximate.) 


C.B.C., COMPANY-WIDE—Rapio & T.V. Empt. (ARTEC) (INp.): 2-yr. agreement covering 
ek empl.—a general increase of 4% retroactive to April 1, 1961, plus a further 3% eff. April 1, 

Con. Car & FOUNDRY, MONTREAL, QUE.—RatLway CaRMEN (AFL-CIO/CLC): 1-yr. agree- 
ment covering 800 empl.—2¢ an hr. increase retroactive to Oct. 1, 1960, plus an additional 5¢ an 
hr. eff. Aug. 11, 1961; improvements in group insurance plan. 

Dom. OmcLotH & LINOLEUM, MONTREAL, QuE.—CNTU—cHARTERED LOCAL: 2-yr. agree- 
ment covering 800 empl.4¢ an. hr. increase retroactive to July 15, 1960, an additional 4¢ an hr. 
eff. July 28, 1961, plus a final 4¢ an hr. increase eff. July 27, 1962; 4 wks. vacation after 25 yrs. 
of continuous service (formerly 4 wks. after 30 yrs.); improvements in shift premium. 

Dom. RUBBER (FOOTWEAR Ditv.), KITCHENER, ONT.—RUBBER Wxrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 2-yr. 
agreement covering 600 empl—male empl. to receive an increase of 3¢ an hr. eff. Aug. 27, 1961, 
plus an additional 3¢ an hr. eff. April 1, 1962; female empl. to receive an increase of 14¢ an hr. on 
Aug. 27, 1961, plus an additional 14¢ an hr. eff. April 1, 1962; 2 wks. vacation after 3 yrs. of 
continuous service (formerly 2 wks. after 5 yrs.); 3 wks. vacation after 10 yrs. of continuous 
service (formerly 3 wks. after 11 yrs.); improvements in shift premiums. 

Dom. RuBBER (RUBBER Div.), St. JEROME, QUE—RUBBER Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 2-yr. 
agreement covering 1,000 empl.—2¢ an hr. retroactive to Jan. 1, 1961, another 2¢ an hr... eff. 
April 2, 1962, plus an additional 3¢ an hr. eff. April 1, 1963; 3 wks. vacation after 10 yrs. of con- 
oo service (formerly 3 wks. after 11 yrs.); 3 days bereavement leave for death of close 
relatives. 

DRYDEN PAPER, DRYDEN, ONT.—CARPENTERS (LUMBER & SAWMILL Wkxrs.) (AFL- 
CIO/CLC): 2-yr. agreement covering 600 empl.—increase of 7¢ an hr. retroactive to Oct. 31, 
1960; a further increase of 3¢ an hr. retroactive to April 1, 1961; a final 2¢ eff. July 1, 1961; on 
April 1, 1962 work week to be reduced from 48 to 44 hrs. with 60% pay maintenance. 

DuPonT oF CANADA, MAITLAND, ONT.—CHEMICAL Wxrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 1-yr. agree- 
ment covering 550 empl.—general increase of 6¢ an hr.; increase of 1¢ an hr. on the Sunday 
premium pay; and an increase of 1¢ an hr. in night shift premiums. 

Dupuis FRERES, MONTREAL, QUE.—COMMERCE EMPL. FEDERATION (CNTU): 3-yr. agree- 
ment covering 1,200 empl.no wage increase; a company-paid pension plan to be introduced 
providing empl. who have at least 15 yrs. of service with a pension of $75 a mo. starting at the 
age of 65. 

Fraser Cos., CABANO, QUE.—WOODCUTTERS, FARMERS’ UNION (IND.): 1-yr. agreement 
covering 500 empl.—4% increase for all wkrs. paid on a daily and hourly basis and 5% increase 
for those paid on a piece rate basis. 

McINTYRE PorcuPINE MINES, SCHUMACHER, ONT.—STEELWORKERS (AFL-CIO/CLC): 2-yr. 
agreement covering 1,000 empl—immediate wage increase of 34¢ an hr.; an additional increase of 
24¢ an hr. during the second yr. of the agreement; settlement pay of $25 for all empl. who 
have completed the probationary period. 

R.C.A. Victor, MONTREAL, QUE.—EMPL. AssN.—(IND.): 2-yr. agreement covering 650 empl.— 
2% increase retroactive to May 16, 1961, plus an additional 2% increase eff. May 16, 1962; the 
work week reduced from 38} to 374 hrs. eff. July 17, 1961; improvements in medical plan. 

ScarBoROUGH ToOwNsHIP, ONT.—PuBLIC EmpL, (CLC) (OUTSIDE WERS. ): 1-yr. agreement 
covering 500 empl.—7¢ an hr. increase plus additional adjustments in certain classes. 

SHIPPING FEDERATION OF CAN., MONTREAL, QuE.—I.L.A. (CLC): 2-yr. agreement covering 
2,000 empl.—10¢ an hr. increase for the 1961 shipping season, plus an additional 9¢ an hr. increase 
for the 1962 shipping season; the same wage rates incorporated in agreements for employees 
on the docks at Halifax, St. John’s, Quebec and Three Rivers. 

VARIOUS PULP AND PAPER MILLS, B.C.—PuLp & PAPER Mitt Wxrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 1-yr. 
agreement covering 5,100 empl.—no general wage increase, although rates for some jobs adjusted; 
3¢ an hr. increase in the shift differentials for afternoon and night shifts; 4 wks. vacation after 
23 yrs. of continuous service (formerly 4 wks. after 25 yrs.); 1 additional floating holiday each 
yr. for a total of 4; individual company health and welfare plans replaced by a standard joint plan 
for all companies. 
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NOTES OF CURRENT INTEREST 


N.S., Federal Government Join 
To Expand Training Facilities 


Plans to increase vocational and technical 
training facilities and programs in Nova 
Scotia were announced jointly last month 
by Hon. R. L. Stanfield, Premier of the 
province, and Hon. Michael Starr, Federal 
Minister of Labour. 

The construction of two new schools, 
costing an estimated $3,600,000, has been 
approved under the Technical and Voca- 
tional Training Assistance Act. Under the 
agreement, the federal Government will 
share 75 per cent of the cost of construc- 
tion, or approximately $2,700,000. 

Construction was expected to begin this 
month and to be completed in March 1963. 
The schools, which will accommodate 1,450 
pupils, will offer courses at the trade, high 
school and post high school or technician 
levels, and will be used for training for 
apprentices, the unemployed, the disabled 
and other adults, as well as regular full- 
time day classes. 

The Nova Scotia Trades and Technical 
Institute at Halifax, with a 900-student 
capacity, will replace facilities formerly 
rented for training purposes. Courses will 
be offered in the motor vehicle repair 
trades, building construction, electronics, 
service and business occupations. Special 
courses in marine engineering will be 
offered at the Halifax school and the institu- 
tion will serve as a centre for the trade and 
occupational correspondence courses offered 
by the province. 

The school will be used to train appren- 
tices and technicians, and to offer adult 
trade and occupational training for the 
unemployed, disabled and others. 

The two-storey school has an area of 
168,000 square feet. Of the total cost of 
approximately $2,400,000, the provincial 
Government will pay $600,000 and the 
federal Government $1,800,000. 

The second school, The Cape Breton 
County Vocational High School, will be 
located in Sydney. It will accommodate 550 
students and will offer courses mainly at 
the high school level. However, courses for 
adults or persons who have left the regular 
school system will also be provided. Some 
of the courses to be offered will be in 
the building construction and auto mechan- 
ics trades. 
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The school has an area of approximately 
80,000 square feet. Total cost is estimated 
at $1,200,000, of which Nova Scotia will 
pay $300,000 and the federal Government 
$900,000. 

Provision for expansion has been made 
in both of the new buildings. 


No Hope of Lasting Employment 
For Those with Little Education 


“There can be no hope of worthwhile 


and enduring employment for many of these” 


people until they have improved their 
educational standards and better equipped 
themselves to meet the needs of modern 
industry,” said F. D. Mathers, President 
of the Canadian Manufacturers’ Association, 
speaking at the Canadian National Exhibi- 
tion last month. 

“Two out of every three unemployed 
Canadians are lacking any needed skill and, 
worse than that, are deficient in all but the 
most elementary education,” he said. 

It was important to impress upon young 
people who may be tempted to leave school 
too early “the life-long and disastrous con- 
sequences” that may be the result. The 
hard truth that those who leave school with 
an uncompleted education are all too likely 
to become the jobless of tomorrow cannot 
be driven home too often, he asserted. 

That employment in manufacturing, as 
elsewhere, is demanding ever higher skills 
and qualifications is more widely realized 
now than it was a few years ago, “when 
it was fashionable to urge more engineering 
graduates and little else,’ the CMA Presi- 
dent continued. 

Prospects in manufacturing have im- 
proved with the whole series of measures 
brought forward by the federal Govern- 
ment during the past two years with the 
object of stimulating manufacturing and 
minimizing some of the disadvantages under 
which it had been expected to contend 


both at home and abroad, Mr. Mathers ~ 


said. These measures had undoubtedly given 
added stimulus to our recovery from the 
recent recession, and the key economic 
indicators were all moving in the right 
direction. 
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New Apprentice Training Scheme 
Organized in Great Britain 


A new training scheme for apprentices, 
developed through co-operation of govern- 
ment authorities, trade unions and em- 
ployers’ organizations, was introduced in 
Britain in 1960 to provide up-to-date 
training for youngsters born in the high- 
birth-rate period after World War II, who 
are now reaching school-leaving age and 
causing a surge of manpower on the labour 
market. 

The basic idea of this training scheme 
is to give apprentices the first year of their 
instruction under direct government aus- 
pices, at Government Training Centres— 
establishments that provided basic training 
for workers entering industry in wartime 
Britain and resettlement training to ex- 
service men when the war ended. 


The scheme is not intended to replace 
the main system of apprenticeship training 
for which industry itself is responsible. Its 
purpose is to assist the medium and small 
firms with limited training facilities that 
wish to take advantage of the present influx 
of young people into the labour market. 


The Trades Union Congress, the British 
Employers’ Confederation, and various joint 
apprenticeship bodies were consulted before 
the program was introduced. The Ministry 
of Labour manages the program and pays 
for all the equipment and instruction. 

The employers’ responsibility is to recruit 
apprentices, nominate them for the training 
at centres located in many parts of the 
country, and pay the boys apprentice wages. 
After completion of their first year at the 
training centres, the boys return for the 
remainder of their apprenticeship years to 
their employer, who continues their training 
for, usually, four more years. 

During the first month at the training 
centres the boys are studied to determine 
their suitability for training. At the end 
of the month, those who have not made 
the grade are sent back to their employers; 
those who stay follow lectures and receive 
practical training, according to a syllabus 
drawn up in consultation with employers 
and unions. Employers receive monthly 
reports on the progress of their particular 
apprentices. 

Although this scheme has been in opera- 
tion for a little more than a year, employers 
are said to be enthusiastic about it because 
it helps them to add to their skilled labour 
force while reducing the cost of apprentice 
training during the first year when it is 
most expensive and when the apprentices 
are least productive. 
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The unions also welcome the scheme 
as a contribution to equipping thousands of 
youngsters of the “bulge” years with the 
skills they will need in the complex indus- 
trial world of tomorrow. 


Federal Winter Works Payments 
Totalled $35.9 Million in 1960-61 


Estimated federal government payments 
under the 1960-61 Municipal Winter Works 
Incentive Program were $35,923,000. Last 
winter’s program provided 5,150,405 man- 
days of work on 121,197 on-site jobs. 

Participating municipalities numbered 
2,163, and projects undertaken, 7,197. 

For the fourth consecutive winter, the 
federal Government in 1961-62 will co- 
operate with the provinces and municipali- 
ties in the program designed to stimulate 
winter employment. The program for the 
coming winter has been broadened to 
include new classes of projects. 

Now included will be any capital under- 
taking of a municipality except work on 
schools and school grounds, hospitals and 
hospital grounds, subway transportation sys- 
tems, and buildings to be used for industrial 
or business purposes under private auspices. 
Examples of projects that now may be 
included are: tree planting along roads and 
streets, fabrication of curbs, gutters, park 
benches and tables, work on municipal 
irrigation systems, clearing and develop- 
ment of municipal land, engineering yards, 
and relocation of municipal telephone and 
power transmission lines. 

Under the program, the federal Govern- 
ment pays one half of the direct payroll 
costs incurred on approved municipal win- 
ter works projects during the period October 
15, 1961 to April 30, 1962. 

In the case of new buildings, the federal 
incentive payment is limited to $50,000 on 
any one building. 

Applications covering proposed winter 
works projects are submitted by munici- 
palities to the provincial Government. If 
approved by the province, they are then 
forwarded to the Department of Labour, 
Ottawa. The Department tells the province 
of a project’s eligibility for an incentive 
payment and tells local offices of the 
National Employment Service of projects 
to be undertaken in their areas. 

NES offices co-operate with municipalities 
and their contractors in recruiting workers 
for employment on winter works projects. 
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Department Publishes Report on 
Sickness, Accident Provisions 


Assurance of some income during 
absences caused by sickness or accident 
is an important feature of employment 
for most Canadian workers. Although public 
and private medical care and hospitalization 
plans mitigate the heavy burden of medical 
services, maintaining the income of em- 
ployees during absences from work due 
to sickness remains an important problem 
in labour-management relations. 

Essential characteristics of plans cover- 
ing sickness absence of non-office employees 
in Canadian industries are the subject of 
a study just published by the Economics 
and Research Branch, Department of La- 
bour, under the title Sickness and Accident 
Provisions in Canadian Industries. 

Released as Report No. 3 in the Labour- 
Management Research Series*, this study 
is based on a survey carried out in the 
summer of 1960 by the Working Condi- 
tions Research and Development Section 
of the Labour-Management Division of the 
Branch. 

It covers two types of arrangement that 
protect the income of employees in Cana- 
dian industry during the time of sickness: 
sickness and accident benefit plans, and 
paid sick leave plans. 

Under sickness and accident benefit plans, 
payments are made, usually through insur- 
ance arrangements, to compensate em- 
ployees for loss of wages; generally, this is 
the more common type of income protection 
for wage earners or hourly paid employees. 


Under paid sick leave plans, wages are 
continued in varying degrees and within 
specified limits; expenditures are charged 
directly as payroll costs. 

Maintenance of income during absences 
due to industrial accidents and illness asso- 
ciated with worker’s employment is pro- 
vided under provincial Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Laws. No such legislation exists, 
however, for the income of workers whose 
disabilities arise from causes not connected 
with their employment. 

The Report examines both types of plans 
in four main industrial groups: manufactur- 
ing; public utilities; transportation, storage 
and communication; and service. The sam- 
ple includes only establishments with more 
than 100 non-office employees and operat- 
ing either sickness and accident benefit 


*Reports previously published in this Series are: 
Provisions for Income Security in Canadian Manu- 
facturing, 1959 (L.G. 1959, p. 1261); and Shift Work 
and Shift Differentials in Canadian Manufacturing 
Industries (see page 877). 
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plans or sick leave plans only; those with 
a combination of the two plans were ex- 


cluded from the sample. 

The Report reveals that most sickness and 
accident benefit plans are underwritten by 
insurance companies and financed jointly by 
employers and employees; eligibility for 
coverage is usually established by a mini- 


mum three-month period in employment, 


and not restricted by the age of the em- 
ployee; varying “waiting periods” are speci- 
fied by different plans before benefit pay- 
ments come into effect; and a flat amount 
of benefit payments is specified by 62 per 
cent of the plans covering three-quarters of 
the employees in the sample, and graduated 
benefits are provided by the rest of the 
plans. Differences in stipulation of a maxi- 
mum benefit period were noted. 


Sick leave plans are characterized by 


provisions for accumulation of credits and 
provisions directly related to payments 
under the plans. The former include service 
requirements before new employees become 
eligible to accumulate credits for sick leave, 
the basis on which credits are accumulated, 
the limits on accumulation, the restrictions 
on the amount of credits during a single 
absence, and the disposition of unused 
credits upon separation from employment. 
The latter include the effective day of 
payment of sick leave—this depends on the 
policy with respect to a “waiting period”— 
and the scale of pay during the absence. 

This Report presents data in more than 
30 tables for easy reference. Copies may 
be ordered from the Queen’s Printer, 
Ottawa, at 25 cents each. 


Second Commonwealth Study 
Conference to Open in Montreal 


The second Commonwealth Study Con- 
ference on the human consequences of the 
changing industrial environment is scheduled 
to open in Montreal on May 13, 1962. 

Prince Philip will give the keynote 
address at the official opening, announced 
W. V. Ash, Vice-Chairman, and Gordon 
Hawkins, Executive Director. 

Prince Philip will also be chairman of 
the plenary session on May 17, which will 
include a panel presentation on some aspects 
of industrialization and its human con- 
sequences in Quebec. He may also take part 


in a plenary session at the University of — | 


Toronto May 26, and attend the final ses- 
sions in Vancouver before the Conference 
ends there on June 16. 

About 300 members from more than 30 
Commonwealth countries are expected to 
attend. 
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Salaries of Union Leaders 
Vary Greatly in the U.S. 


Salaries of the leaders of big international 
and national unions cover a wide range, 
reports filed under the new Landrum-Griffin 
Act with the U.S. Department of Labor 
show. Many of these officials head unions 
which also operate in Canada. 

The highest paid union head at present is 
James R. Hoffa, who receives a salary of 
$75,000 plus an unlimited expense account; 
in addition, he gets $25,000 as head of a 
union local. 

The second highest paid official is George 
Harrison, of the Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, who drew $60,000 in salary along 
with $5,444 expenses during 1960. 

The middle range is represented by such 
men as Walter P. Reuther, head of the Auto 
Workers Union, who received $22,600 in 
salary plus over $5,000 in expenses; David 
Dubinsky, of the International Ladies’ Gar- 
ment Workers’ Union, with a salary of 
$28,600, allowances of $3,380, and expenses 
of $2,636; and David MacDonald, of the 
United Steel workers, who got $50,000 in 
salary and $38,619 in expenses. 

At the lower end of the scale, Costanzo 
Pagnano, President of the Granite Cutters 
Union, drew a salary of $6,000 in 1959, plus 
$1,438.00 expenses. 

The AFL-CIO reported $42,691 salary 
and $6,281 expenses for its President, 
George Meany. Secretary-Treasurer William 
F. Schnitzler drew $41,326 salary and $7,370 
expenses. 

Labor Department officials figure that 
the average salary of the 25 union leaders on 
the AFL-CIO executive council is about 
$25,000. The latest reports on the Depart- 
ment’s file cover either the calendar year 
1960 or bookkeeping years beginning at 
various dates in 1959. 

* * * 

Claude Jodoin, President of the CLC 
receives $16,000 salary plus compensation 
for actual expenses. Other CLC officials’ 
salaries are: $14,000 for Donald Mac- 
Donald, Secretary-Treasurer; and $13,000 
each for Executive Vice-Presidents William 
Dodge and Stanley Knowles. 


Gradual Retirement Plans Tried By 
Companies, Unions, Government 

Gradual retirement rather than abrupt 
ending of employees’ services at a fixed age 
is recommended by companies that have 
tried this approach to retirement. Gradual 
retirement is also endorsed by some union 
groups, and was adopted this year by the 
U.S. Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare for its employees. 
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Successful application of a gradual retire- 
ment plan is reported by the William Wrig- 
ley Jr. Company in Chicago, manufacturers 
of chewing-gum. It works as follows: 

If an employee wants to keep working 
after the retirement age of 65, he must 
take leave without pay for one month 
during the first year after the age of retire- 
ment is reached, two months’ leave during 
the second year, and so on. These absences 
are in addition to his regular vacation; and 
his retirement income is increased each year 
that his retirement is delayed. 

For example, an employee making $6,000 
a year at 65, with a retirement income of 
$3,000 a year available to him is permitted 
to continue with the company for three 
more years. At that time, his income is 
$4,500 a year. His retirement income in the 
meantime increases 26 per cent from the 
original $3,000, and since he is entitled to 
Social Security benefits of more than $1,200 
a year, he now has a greater income if he 
retires from the company than if he con- 
tinues to work. 

In this way Wrigley’s employees are 
helped to get adjusted to living on a 
gradually smaller income each year and to 
find other things of interest than work to 
occupy their time. After eleven years of 
experience with this plan the company 
believes it is serving its intended purpose. 

The gradual retirement program intro- 
ducted by the U.S. Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare offers its employees 
two possibilities: they can either be given 
fewer or less-demanding job duties, or 
their time on the job can be reduced. 

If the time-reduction plan is followed, it 
can take the form of a shorter work-day, or 
a shorter work-week (a four-day week, for 
example), or a shorter work year (with a 
month’s vacation twice a year, for example, 
or intermittent employment with no regular 
tour of duty). 

A number of possible applications of this 
system is given in a pamphlet entitled 
“Gradual Retirement in the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare”, published 
by the Department. 

Among the unions, District 65, Retail, 
Wholesale, and Department Store Union 
(AFL-CIO) has, in its pension plan 
negotiated with shop employers, a provi- 
sion for “trying out retirement”. It calls 
for a short-term trial retirement for those 
who are eligible to retire. Through the 
union, a six-month or a twelve-month leave 
of absence from the worker’s shop is 
effected without the member losing his right 
for re-employment. 

Other companies retire certain key per- 
sonnel and then arrange to use their services 
on a consultant basis. 
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Belgium Experiment Suggests 
Retraining Works for the Few 


Retraining works if the worker is young 
enough and capable enough to learn new 
skills, and if he gets training in the fields 
where specific jobs exist; it is not a practical 
solution for the majority of workers. 

These are among the main conclusions 
that can be drawn from an experiment con- 
ducted in the 100-square mile mining district 
of Borinage, Belgium, where coal pits are 
being closed as unprofitable by order of the 
High Authority of the European Coal-Steel 
Community. 

Although limited in its significance 
because miners represent only a_ highly 
specialized kind of unemployed workers, 
this Belgian experiment represents probably 
one of the most systematic, large-scale 
retraining attempts available for study. 

The coal mines in the district formerly 
employed more than 25,000 workers. Today, 
mining employment is under 11,000, with 
2,000 more jobs slated to go by 1965. How- 
ever, many of the laid-off miners were 
eligible for pensions; others were Italian 
nationals who returned home when their 
jobs disappeared. 

In 1959, the Government began develop- 
ing new industry in the Borinage district, 
with plans drafted for a great new trans-- 
portation complex and with improvements 
and extensions of rail, highway and canal 
facilities. Work was also begun on an 
industrial park containing glass works, a 
corrugated container factory, a brewery, 
and a cellulose factory. 

The retraining program was dovetailed 
into this development and offered training 
in skills required in construction work or 
by the industries planning to locate in the 
area. 

Three schools trained masons, carpenters, 
and plumbers—12 to 15 of each at a time— 
with the courses averaging six months. 
Recently, a month’s refrigeration training 
was added to the plumbing course. A 
course for glass works diemakers, lasting 
a year, is offered by a school which has 
capacity of 10 students. Three-month courses 
will train machinists and checkers for the 
new works, a total of 55 workers; and in a 
one-shot effort, a labour office met a request 
for 25 blow-pipe cutters by arranging to 
train 25 men, most of them ex-miners. 

To date, some 100 ex-miners have been 
retrained for other jobs and, according to 
the local authorities, the number of those 
interested in and capable of training is 
pretty well exhausted. Even allowing for 
the fact that much of the retraining program 
is just getting under way, this tiny percentage 
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—1.3 per cent of the 7,000 who lost mine 
jobs since 1958 indicates the limitations of 
retraining. 

The major obstacle was found to be the 
age barrier, as few underground workers 
over 35 were capable to be trained for 
anything else. The chances of above- 
ground workers were found to be better, 
with best prospects among the miners who 
also had had a previous experience in some 
other trade, even unconnected with the new 
skill they wanted to acquire. A reasonably 
good educational background was another 
advantage. 

Many, of course, did not even apply for 
retraining, but became unskilled labourers 
in construction projects. It is believed that 
the future security of most Borinage ex- 
miners depends on the continued availability 
of unskilled jobs rather than on retraining” 
for skilled labour. 


However, the retaining officials consider 
the program to be a success rather than a 
failure. They point out that retraining is 
not a large-scale solution, at least among 
the miners, as it helps only an “elite” group; 
but for this group, it is very worthwhile. 


CLC Will Not Try to Influence 
New Party’s Affairs—Jodoin 


The relationship between the Canadian 
Labour Congress and the New Democratic 
Party was defined on the first day of the 
party’s founding convention, held in Ottawa, 
July 31 to August 4. 


CLC President Claude Jodoin strongly 
repudiated any suggestion that the Congress 
wished to dominate the New Democratic 
Party. At the same time, he asserted the 
right of the union movement to engage 
actively in politics. 

“I declare most solemnly that once the 
‘New Party is formed...the Canadian 
Labour Congress will not interfere or try 
to influence the internal affairs of the 
New Party...As trade unionists we do not 
want to dominate, neither do we want to 
be dominated,” Mr. Jodoin said. 


A number of prominent union officials 
have been elected to the NDP executive. 
They include: Gérard Picard, President of 
the Montreal Central Council of the Con- 
federation of National Trade Unions, named 
associate President; Eamon Park, Director, 
Legislative Department, United Steelwork- 
ers of America, chosen as Treasurer; and 
Fred Dowling, Canadian Vice-President of 
the United Packinghouse Workers of Amer- 
ica, and Romeo Mathieu, also of the 
Packinghouse Workers, as Vice-Presidents. 
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Shift Work and Shift Differentials 


in Canadian Manufacturing Industries 


Of the approximately 2,500 establishments reporting regular shift 
operations, four fifths had shift differentials, usually extra pay 


Regular shift operations were practiced 
by about one in three of the 7,500 Canadian 
manufacturing establishments, employing 
more than 819,000 non-office workers, who 
participated in the 1959 Survey of Working 
Conditions conducted by the Economics and 
Research Branch of the Department of 
Labour. But since the plants where shifts 
were worked included a number of large 
establishments, the number of workers on 
shifts operations amounted to about two 
thirds of the total number covered by the 
survey. 

The results of the study are given in a 
new bulletin published by the Department 
of Labour, entitled Shift Work and Shift 
Differentials in Canadian Manufacturing 
Industries. The bulletin is No. 2 in the 
Labour-Management Research series*, a set 
of monographs designed to deal with a 
variety of topics of particular interest to 
labour and management. 

Some employees find shift work distaste- 
ful, since it tends to upset a worker’s social 
and family life and his eating and sleeping 
habits, and in order to make such work 
acceptable the employer often has to offer 
compensating rewards to the shift worker, 
the introduction to bulletin points out. It 
remarks, however, that some workers for 
various reasons prefer shift work to normal 
day work. 

The most common form of compensation 
for the drawbacks of shift work is extra pay, 
but it sometimes takes the form of a shorter 
working period with the same pay. The 
financial inducement may be given in the 
shape of a higher than normal level of basic 
wages, but the most common form is the 
payment of shift differentials, the survey 
showed. 

Of the approximately 2,500 establish- 
ments that reported regular shift opera- 
tions, four fifths paid shift differentials, and 
these plants employed 93 per cent of the 
total non-office employees engaged on reg- 
ular shift work. The proportion of estab- 
lishments paying shift differentials ranged 
from about 10 per cent in Newfoundland 
to nearly 33 per cent in British Columbia, 


1—Income Security Provisions in 
(L.G., 


* No. 
Canadian Manufacturing Industries. 
Dec:1959, p. 1261). 
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while the proportion of employees affected 
by differentials varied from 43 per cent in 
Newfoundland, New Brunswick, Manitoba 
and Alberta, to 71 per cent in British 
Columbia. 

The survey showed that the “cents-per- 
hour” type of shift differential payment 
was the most common. Of all the manu- 
facturing plants reporting differentials, 85 
per cent paid a differential of this type, and 
the employees in these plans comprised 84 
per cent of the total in all plants reporting 
differentials. This type of differential usually 
takes the form of a fixed premium per hour 
for all employees on the shift regardless of 
their basic pay. 

A shift differential computed as a per- 
centage of base rate is the next most com- 
mon type of differential, but it was found 
in only about 10 per cent of all establish- 
ments reporting differentials of any kind. 
The printing and publishing industry was 
the only one in which this kind of dif- 
ferential was more prevalent than the cents- 
per-hour type. 

Time differentials came third in order of 
prevalence in manufacturing. The effect of 
this kind of differential is that an evening 
or a night shift worker gets the same amount 
of pay per shift as a day worker in the same 
category, but works a shorter shift. A 
typical example is “8 hours pay for 74 hours 
work”. This kind of differential was used 
in establishments employing only about 2 
per cent of the total employees in plants 
reporting differentials, and it was only in 
the iron and steel products, and the trans- 
portation equipment industries that this type 
of differential was found to be of any 
significance. 

For manufacturing as a whole, the cents- 
per-hour differential for the evening shift 
was most commonly from 5 to 7 cents, 5 
cents being paid in 402, and 7 cents in 304 
establishments. For the night shift, the most 
usual differential in manufacturing as a 
whole was 10 cents an hour, this being re- 
ported by 384 of the 1,732 establishments 
reporting, covering 25 per cent of all em- 
ployees. The next most common night shift 
differential was 9 cents, which applied in 
plants accounting for about 14 per cent of 
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the number of employees, though only 128 
establishments were involved. 

In some establishments the amount of 
premium paid for evening and night shifts 
was the same, but a higher night shift pre- 
mium was more usual, occurring in 63 per 


cent of the plants that reported both 


evening and night shift differentials. 


Copies of this bulletin, which contains 12 
tables in addition to the text, may be ob- 
tained from the Queen’s Printer, Ottawa, 
price 25 cents each. 


Regional Factors in Industrial Conilict 


Prof. Jamieson finds that, although strikes and lockouts in B.C. do 
not appear to have been proportionately larger or more frequent than 
elsewhere, they seem fo last longer and to be more difficult to settle 


The conditions that have given rise to 
the apparently widespread impression that 
British Columbia is the most “strike- 
prone” province in Canada were examined 
in an address given by Prof. Stuart Jamie- 
son of the University of British Columbia 
at the 33rd Annual Meeiing of the Ca- 
nadian Political Science Association in 
Montreal in June. The address was en- 
titled: “Regional Factors in Industrial 
Conflict”. 

The reputation of British Columbia in 
this regard has been strengthened by the 
passing in the B.C. Legislature of a series 
of new enactments “that impose unusually 
severe restrictions on organized labour,” 
Prof. Jamieson remarked. 

He described British Columbia as 
second only to Quebec among the prov- 
inces of Canada in its interest as a field 
for research in the phenomena of industrial 
conflict, “because it is a separate and dis- 
tinct industrial complex, and has _ ex- 
perienced patterns of industrial conflict that 
differ in certain important respects from 
other major regions of the country.” 

Official statistics seem to show that 
British Columbia has an unusually high 
incidence of strikes, the speaker said, but 
he pointed out that this was partly ac- 
counted for by the fact that a larger pro- 
portion of B.C. workers belongs to unions 
than is the case in the rest of Canada. 
Strikes are rarely undertaken by _non- 
union workers, Prof. Jamieson said, and 
it was therefore to be expected that there 
would be a relationship between the fre- 
quency of strikes and the degree of union- 
ization among the workers. 

“Organized labour in British Columbia 
has accounted for about 15 per cent of 
total union membership in Canada from 
1949 to 1959. This percentage is roughly 
equal to British Columbia’s average pro- 
portion of all strikes and of workers jin- 
volved in strikes over the nation as a 
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whole during the past decade,” Prof. 
Jamieson said. “In general then, unionized 
workers in British Columbia have not 
gone on strike proportionately more fre- 
quently, nor in larger numbers, than their 
counterparts in the rest of Canada.” 


Nevertheless, although strikes and lock- 
outs in B.C. do not appear to have been 
proportionately larger or more frequent 
than in the rest of the country, they do 
seem on the whole to have lasted longer 
and to have been more difficult to settle, 
the speaker said, and they have also been 
heavily concentrated in certain years and 
in certain industries. For instance, in 1952 
and in 1959, British Columbia, with only 
15 per cent of the total number of union 
members in Canada, accounted for almost 
40 per cent of all workers involved in, and 
60 per cent of all man-days lost by strikes. 


The concentration of strikes in certain 
industries was exemplified, Prof. Jamieson 
pointed out, by the occurrence during the 
1949-59 period in two industries only, lum- 
ber and construction with only 28 per 
cent of all union members in the province, 
of almost half the strikes and no less than 
a fifth of the losses in man-hours due 
directly to strikes in the province. 


“This particular timing and location 
sems to indicate that, for various reasons 

. Strikes and lockouts in British Colum- 
bia tend to be concentrated in industries 
that are most vulnerable to cyclical 
fluctuations in output and employment, 
and, in contrast to most other regions of 
this continent, they tend to be concentrated 
in years immediately following periods of 
intense economic expansion.” 


Types of Strikes 


Strikes, however, cannot be treated as 
if they were all of the same kind, the 
speaker continued. He distinguished be- 
tween two main types of strikes: legally 
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authorized “interest” 
or “wildcat” strikes. 


The first of these “arise in the course 
of negotiating new or revised agreements, 
and in most provinces, including British 
Columbia, they must go through com- 
plicated conciliation procedures required 
by law before reaching the overt stage of 
a walkout or shutdown. The largest and 
most protracted strikes are almost invari- 
ably in this category,” Prof. Jamieson 
said. “Economic issues are at the forefront 
of such disputes.” Most of them are con- 
cerned with wages or fringe benefits, and 
many would say that struggles for power, 
status, recognition or prestige are behind 
them. 


Usually strikes of this kind are under- 
taken “only after fairly careful examina- 
tion and articulation of the issues involved, 
and after fairly lengthy negotiation, and in 
Canada conciliation,” the speaker said. 


“Protest” or “wildcat” strikes are those 
that are undertaken without the authoriza- 
tion of the union, in violation of existing 
agreements, or in contravention of disputes 
settlement procedure required by law, he 
continued. Most of them are small and of 
short duration, and “only a small fraction 
of them are rationally conceived and un- 
dertaken for specific economic goals.” 

They may include sympathy strikes, 
strikes against employment of non-union 
members or members of rival unions, pro- 
tests against dismissals, demotions or dis- 
ciplinary actions by management, com- 
plaints about food, board or other matters. 


A large proportion of the strikes in 
the lumber and construction industries in 
B.C. between 1949 and 1959 were of the 
wildcat kind, and the prevalence of these 
strikes gave the main impetus to the puni- 
tive legislation enacted in recent years by 
the provincial legislature. The less frequent 
“interest” disputes, however, were over- 
whelmingly more important in the num- 
bers of workers involved and in time lost, 
Prof. Jamieson said. 


strikes, and protest 


Geographical Situation 


In seeking to account for the peculiar 
nature of industrial conflict in British 
Columbia, the speaker mentioned as the 
most important factors: the geographical 
situation, which results in a close connection 
with the highly unionized and “strike- 
prone” regions of the United States, to- 
gether with the “demonstration effect” of 
U.S. wage and living standards; the pre- 
ponderance of certain industries found else- 
where to be unusually “strike-prone”; and 
the concentration of much of the industry, 
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and more than half the population of the 
province in Vancouver and its surrounding 
urban municipalities, with consequent cen- 
tralization of control over the province’s 
economic life. 


The development of centralized industry- 
wide or multi-employer bargaining, on a re- 
gional scale to a degree not usually found 
elsewhere in Canada, was given by the 
speaker as one of the most important facts 
that help to explain the unusually long 
average duration of strikes and the high 
losses in man-days of employment in “in- 
terest” disputes over the negotiation of new 
or revised agreements. “Broadening the 
scale of bargaining tends to reduce the num- 
ber of “interest” strikes that develop, but 
when they do occur they tend to be larger, 
more prolonged and costly,” he remarked. 


This trend toward centralized industry- 
wide bargaining also helps to explain the 
frequency of wildcat strikes in the lumber 
and construction industries, since it results 
in a situation in which both unions and 
employers are too remote from individual 
groups of employees to deal quickly with 
the numerous local grievances that give rise 
to such strikes. 


Uneven Pattern of Economic Growth 


The final and most important factor 
leading to a high incidence of industrial 
conflict in British Columbia Prof. Jamieson 
held to be “the rapid but uneven pattern 
of economic growth that this province 
experienced during the 1950’s.” This was ac- 
counted for by “the basically unstable na- 
ture of the British Columbia economy, spe- 
cialized as it is in a few resource-based in- 
dustries, notably lumber, producing largely 
for shifting and uncertain export markets.” 

The speaker discussed at some length the 
construction industry’s “central role in the 
erratic course of the British Columbia 
‘boom’ and recession,” and its “even more 
central role in the comparatively turbulent 
state of industrial relations in that province 
over the past decade.” 

In seeking to explain the inherent sus- 
ceptibility of the construction industry in 
B.C. to recurrent long and bitter wage 
disputes, Prof. Jamieson spoke of the un- 
stable and fluctuating nature of business and 
employment inherent in the industry, the 
tendency of construction workers to seek 
immediate gains rather than long-run se- 
curity, the excessive readiness of employers 
during a boom to make “overly generous 
concessions... at the cost of periodic over- 
expansion and recurrent conflict.” 
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“A series of large wage increases during a 
period of expansion tends to create a mo- 
mentum of ‘built-in expectations’ that carries 
over into periods of decline or recession, 
when employers are forced to resist further 
union demands,” the speaker pointed out. 
He also referred to the wide variations in 
the wage increases and other benefits won 
by the various building trade unions, due 
to differences in the demand for and supply 
of different kinds of skill, and in the 
militancy and bargaining power of the 
various unions. 

These inequalities in wages and other 
benefits “disrupt a long-established wages 
structure . . . generate widespread dissatis- 
faction and conflict,” and give rise to a 
“pressure of coercive comparison.” If this 
pressure occurs after a time lag, “so that 
it meets head on with employer resistance 
during a down-turn, long-drawn-out strikes 
and lockouts are the result.” 

Maladjustments and conflicts arising from 
these conditions within the construction in- 
dustry have tended to be made more ex- 
treme in British Columbia by the magnitude 
of the construction boom coupled with its 
greater instability in the province during 
the 1950’s, as compared to the rest of the 
country,” Prof. Jamieson continued, pointing 
out that from 1951 to 1957 “fluctuations in 
construction activity were far more extreme 
in British Columbia than in Canada as a 
whole.” 

This fluctuation could be largely ac- 
counted for, he explained, by “huge new in- 
dustrial and resources development projects 
that have been carried out intermittently.” 
(These projects included Kemano and Kiti- 
mat, the Trans-Mountain Oil Pipeline, and 
the West Coast gas pipeline.) 

A further disturbing effect of this “lum- 
piness” of investment was that firms in 
charge of multi-million dollar projects had 
during boom periods offered wages and 
fringe benefits higher than other employers 
could afford in the long run. In subsequent 
periods of decline, after the major projects 
had been completed, other unions tried to 
win comparable wage increases “against 
a ceiling of stable or falling prices during 
the recession.” 

The turbulence of conditions in the con- 
struction industry had strong repercussions 
in the lumber industry, and it appears to 
have been the main cause of the largest 
and most protracted shutdowns in that field. 

Although the construction and the lumber 
industries are fairly closely related to each 
other, there are important differences be- 
tween them in regard to the size and nature 
of their respective markets, structure and 
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techniques of production, and elasticity of 
demand for labour, Prof. Jamieson pointed 
out. This means that similar collective 
bargaining demands in the two industries are 
differently met by the employers. The de- 
pendence of the lumber industry on export 
markets, in contrast to the construction 
industry with its almost entirely local mar- 
ket, the larger scale of organization in the 
lumber industry, and the much greater im- 
pact of technological change on employ- 
ment in the lumber than in the construc- 
tion industry, have put the woodworkers’ 
unions in a weaker bargaining position than 
the construction unions. 

“Wage increases for construction workers, 
consequently, were far larger than for 
lumber workers during the 1950’s, and on 
those occasions in which the latter made 
serious efforts to achieve parity with the ~ 
former resulted in protracted, industry-wide 
shutdowns,” Prof. Jamieson explained. 

Because of these connections between 
the two industries, the main disputes in 
the lumber industry have tended to follow 
closely on those in construction. “The very 
size of the labour force employed in lum- 
ber production, and its extreme importance 
to the provincial economy, however, mean 
that greater pressure, or if need be ex- 
traordinary measures, will be taken to try 
to avoid industry-wide strikes.” 

The lumber industry in B.C. tends to 
be “the main ‘pattern setter’ for other 
unionized industries. And major disputes 
in these others, including the protracted 
and costly shutdown of the pulp and paper 
industry during 1957-58, have generally 
been linked, directly or indirectly, to those 
in lumber and construction.” 


Labour Disputes Legislation 


The final factor that may contribute to 
the peculiar pattern of industrial conflict 
in British Columbia, though perhaps the 
most controversial and the most difficult 
to weigh, the speaker said, is the labour 
disputes legislation of the province. He 
recalled that he had said elsewhere that 
“the compulsory conciliation procedures 
required in most Canadian legislation are 
important in helping explain the fact that, 
since World War II, the average duration 
of strikes in Canada is higher than in 
other countries, even including the United 
States.” 

Prof. Jamieson admitted, however, that 
this argument could hardly be used to ex- 
plain the longer average duration of 
strikes in B.C. than in the rest of Canada. 
The only feature peculiar to British Colum- 
bia legislation that might have a bearing 
on the matter was the provision requiring 
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a supervised secret ballot before strike 
or lockout action may be taken. “Critics 
allege that it tends to prolong strikes when 
they do develop, because it gives them 
the aura of official sanction. 

“But all this is by way of speculation. 
The notable fact that does stand out in 
the British Columbia labour scene has 
been the remarkable consistency of the 
cyclical pattern of industrial conflict ... 
All this in spite of numerous changes in 
legislation designed to reduce the frequency 
and impact of industrial disputes.” 


The deduction that one was tempted 
to draw from this experience, Prof. Jamie- 
son said in conclusion, was that “even the 
best designed and most far-sighted labour 
disputes legislation (or the most severe 
and punitive for that matter) would have 
little or no effect upon the recurrent cycle 
of industrial conflict” in this province. 

(Since the above address was delivered 
unions and employers in the British Colum- 
bia lumber and construction industries have 
signed new collective agreements that in- 
volve no wage increases.) 


Special Capital Cost Allowances 
for Production of New Products 


Canadian industry shows interest in program that allows firms fo claim double 
depreciation for one year on assets acquired for manufacture of new products 


Canadian industry has shown increased 
interest in the program of Special Capital 
Cost Allowances announced in the Supple- 
mentary Budget on December 20, 1960, 
as demonstrated by the value of assets 
covered by applications under both phases 
of the program: up to September 1 this 
exceeded $82,000,000. 

Municipalities, too, have shown interest 
in the benefits under the surplus manpower 
area phase of the program. Their applica- 
tions have resulted in the designation of 18 
areas and localities; seven more applications 
were under review at the beginning of 
September. 

Under the program, an additional allow- 
ance, equal to the maximum normal capital 
cost allowance in the first taxation year 
of the assets, may be claimed by Canadian 
firms for assets acquired after December 
1960 to make new products. In other words, 
it is permissible to claim double the normal 
depreciation allowance for one year. 

This special allowance may be claimed 
during any of the first three years after the 
assets have been acquired. It is also per- 
missible to allocate the special allowance 
over the three-year period. 


Firms may qualify for the Special Capital 
Cost Allowances in one of two ways: first, 
any product not normally produced in Can- 
ada is eligible; secondly, even if a product 
is being manufactured in Canada, the firm 
may be eligible for double depreciation if 
it is located in a surplus manpower area 
and the product is not normally manu- 
factured in that area. In other words, prod- 
ucts that are not being made in surplus 
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manpower areas or localities may be con- 
sidered as new even though the identical 
product is being produced elsewhere in 
Canada. 

Since the release in March of the regula- 
tions covering the plan, the Department of 
Trade and Commerce has received from 
Canadian industry applications covering a 
wide variety of products, including chemi- 
cals, steel, textiles, electronics, plastics and 
foods. A representative cross-section of 
Canadian secondary industry is taking 
advantage of the program. 

Some firms are establishing new plants 
and others are enlarging their present facil- 
ities in order to make new products and 
thus diversify their output. 

Municipal authorities have also shown 
increased interest in the program, as they 
become aware of its benefits. Designation as 
a Surplus Manpower Area is an advantage 
to municipalities that wish to attract new 
industries. Municipal authorities desiring 
such designation may apply to the Depart- 
ment of Labour, which then undertakes the 
necessary investigation in co-operation with 
the National Employment Service. 

The conditions governing the designation 
of areas and localities were outlined by the 
Minister of Labour in the House of Com- 
mons on March 2, 1961. In his statement 
a distinction was made between areas with a 
labour force of more than 10,000 and other 
areas with a labour force of fewer than 
10,000. In order to qualify under the pro- 
gram, the larger areas must have been 
classified by the Department of Labour in 
a surplus labour market category (these 
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classifications are published monthly in the 
Laspour GAZETTE) for 75 per cent or more 
of the 48 summer months from May to 
October inclusive 1953 to 1960, and indus- 
trial employment must have declined over 
the same period. Areas with fewer than 
10,000 in the labour force must have been 
classified in a surplus labour market cate- 
gory for 50 per cent or more of the same 
48 summer months, and industrial employ- 
ment conditions must have generally deteri- 
orated over the years. 

The Department considers applications 
from various types of areas. Single munici- 
palities, groups of municipalities, or coun- 
ties may be considered if applications are 
made by appropriate authorities. The De- 
partment will also investigate the eligibility 
of other geographic units. If applications 
are received from the major municipality or 
municipalities within the boundaries of the 
area administered by a local office of the 
National Employment Service, the eligi- 
bility of the NES area as a whole may be 
investigated. 

Following initial application for designa- 
tion, an investigation is undertaken by the 
Department of Labour and the National 
Employment Service to determine the eligi- 


bility of the area under the specified cri-— 
teria. On the basis of available employment 
and unemployment statistics, conditions in 
the area or locality are reviewed over the 
period 1953 to 1960. Where necessary, addi- 
tional information is obtained by means of 
interviews with officials of the area under 
consideration. When the investigation is 
completed, areas and localities that are 
found to meet the specified criteria are des- 
ignated by the Governor-in-Council. 

At the beginning of September this year, 
18 areas and localities had been designated. 
The National Employment Service office 
areas designated under the program are 
New Glasgow, Springhill, and Amherst, 
N.S.; Newcastle, N.B.; Cornwall, Windsor 
and Elliot Lake, Ont. Localities designated 
are Drumheller, Alta., La Broquerie, Man.; 
Matane, Tracy and Louiseville, Que.; Camp-_ 
bellton, Grand Falls-St. Leonard, Milltown, 
Port Elgin and Sackville, N.B.; and Louis- 
burg, N.S. For 17 areas that applied for 
designation, investigation revealed that em- 
ployment and unemployment during the 
period 1953-1960 did not meet the required 
conditions. Requests from 6 other munic- 
ipal or county authorities were under review 
at the beginning of September. 


Changes in 1961 in Provincial 
Workmen's Compensation Laws 


Five Provinces amend compensation legislation at 1961 sessions of Legislatures, 
Alberta making most extensive changes. Yukon alters Compensation Ordinance 


At the 1961 sessions of the Legislatures 
five provinces, Alberta, Manitoba, New- 
foundland, Nova Scotia and Prince Edward 
Island, amended their workmen’s compen- 
sation laws. The most extensive amend- 
ments were in Alberta, after a review of 
the Act by a special committee of the 
Legislature appointed in 1960. The Work- 
men’s Compensation Ordinance of the Yu- 
kon Territory and the special New Brun- 
swick Act dealing with persons who 
contracted silicosis prior to June 1, 1948, 
were also amended. 


Compensation for Disability 


Four provinces raised the ceiling on an- 
nual earnings. The maximum annual earn- 
ings on which compensation may be paid 
were increased from $3,000 to $4,000 in 
Newfoundland and Prince Edward Island, 
from $4,000 to $5,000 in Alberta, and 
from $4,500 to $5,000 in Manitoba. In 
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Prince Edward Island, the new ceiling goes 
into effect January 1, 1962. The ceiling on 
annual earnings in the various Acts now 
ranges from $3,600 to $6,000. 

The section of the Alberta Act setting 
out the method of computing compensation 
for permanent total disability was amended. 
The Board, as before, may choose the most 
beneficial of three alternatives. It may 
take into account the workman’s average 
weekly earnings in industries subject to the 
Act in the 12 months immediately preceding 
the date of the accident, or the average 
weekly earnings of workmen employed at 
similar work in the same occupation, or 
the average weekly earnings of the work- 
men in industries under the Act during 
the three years (previously eight years) 
immediately preceding the January 1 before 
the date of the injury. The section dealing 
with permanent partial disability was also 
reworded to conform with the changes re- 
ferred to above. 
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An important amendment in Nova Scotia 
provided for an increase in disability pen- 
sions in respect of past accidents. All work- 
men receiving temporary total, temporary 
partial, or permanent total disability pen- 
sions based on 663 or 70 per cent of average 
earnings or of any difference in earnings, 
as the case may be, because of accidents 
occurring before April 1, 1959 are, from 
May 1, 1961, to be paid compensation at 
the rate of 75 per cent of earnings or of 
the same difference in earnings, as the 
case may be. The amount of compensation, 
however, must be computed on actual aver- 
age earnings and may not exceed the 
maximum allowable rate of earnings upon 
which compensation was payable at the 
time af the accident. 

A compensation rate of 75 per cent of 
earnings was adopted in 1959 but was made 
applicable in respect of accidents occurring 
on or after April 1, 1959. In 1960, how- 
ever, the Act was amended to provide that 
workmen in receipt of permanent partial 
disability pensions computed at a rate of 
66% or 70 per cent of average earnings 
should, from May 1, 1960, be compensated 
at the rate of 75 per cent of earnings, the 
additional costs to be borne by the Con- 
solidated Revenue Fund. 


Another Nova Scotia amendment raised 
the minimum compensation for permanent 
total disability from $100 to $110 a month, 
effective May 1, 1961. The new rate is 
applicable to existing pensioners as well 
as to new ones. 


A further amendment to the Nova Scotia 
Act was designed to clarify a provision 
adopted last year which provided that a 
totally disabled workman with at least two 
dependent children under 16 may be paid 
the same compensation as a widow with the 
same number of dependent children. The 
amended Act makes it clear that this com- 
pensation is payable irrespective of the date 
of the accident and that the costs of in- 
creases in past awards are to be paid out 
of the Consolidated Revenue Fund of the 
Province. 


In Alberta, the minimum compensation 
for permanent or temporary total disability 
was increased from $25 to $35 a week. 
As before, however, where average earnings 
are less than the minimum, the amount of 
such earnings will be paid. 

A new provision introduced in Alberta 
was designed to provide some relief for 
workmen in receipt of a permanent partial 
disability pension who later become eligible 
for temporary total compensation in respect 
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of the same injury. Before the Act was 
amended, this temporary total compensation 
was based on the rate in effect at the time 
the injury was incurred, which meant that 
it was sometimes lower than if based on 
present earnings. Now, if more than a year 
has elapsed since the initial award was 
made, and the combined awards are less 
than $5 a day, the workman may be paid 
such temporary total compensation as to- 
gether with his permanent partial disability 
compensation will bring his total daily com- 
pensation to $5. 

In Manitoba the provision prohibiting the 
payment of compensation in cases where 
an injury was attributable solely to wilful 
misconduct unless the injury was both 
serious and permanent was amended to 
permit compensation to be paid if the dis- 
ability is either serious or permanent. 

Two provinces, Manitoba and Nova 
Scotia, provided for the payment of new 
special allowances in certain disability cases. 
In Manitoba, the Board was authorized to 
pay an additional clothing allowance to a 
workman who, because of the nature of 
an injury in respect of which he has re- 
ceived compensation, must wear a prosthetic 
device. In Nova Scotia, the Board is now 
empowered to grant an additional allowance 
of up to $20 a month to totally disabled 
persons who require special treatment, serv- 
ices or attendants in caring for themselves. 

In Alberta, the method of paying sub- 
sistance allowances to persons undergoing 
treatment away from home was changed. 
Instead of an allowance of $6 a day, an 
injured workman may now be paid a per 
diem allowance of $8 for the first seven 
days of treatment and of $6 for each 
additional day if the workman is maintain- 
ing a home with one or more dependants 
and of $4.50 if he is not. This subsistance 
allowance is payable to claims in respect 
of past accidents as well as to new claims. 


Benefits in Fatal Cases 


Benefits in fatal cases were increased in 
Alberta, Newfoundland and Prince Edward 
Island. As well as raising the benefits, New- 
foundland made the increases to dependants 
of deceased workmen applicable to existing 
pensioners as well as to new ones. The 
costs of paying increases in respect of past 
awards are to be collected from employers 
in such a manner and at such times as the 
Board deems equitable. 

The maximum allowance for funeral ex- 
penses was increased from $200 to $250 in 
Alberta and from $200 to $300 in New- 
foundland. Another Alberta amendment 
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authorized the Board to pay up to $50 
for a burial plot. A similar payment 1s 
provided for in the Manitoba and Saskatch- 
ewan Acts. 

The lump sum payment to a widow was 
increased from $150 to $200 in Alberta 
and from $100 to $200 in Newfoundland. 

Widows’ pensions were raised in Alberta, 
Newfoundiand and Prince Edward Island. 
In Alberta the widow’s allowance was in- 
creased from $60 to $75 a month. Further- 
more, this $75-a-month allowance will not 
be reduced to the former level when an 
existing pensioner becomes eligible for an 
allowance or pension under any federal or 
provincial social legislation, as has been 
the case. In Newfoundland the widow’s 
monthly pension was raised from $60 to 
$75 and in Prince Edward Island from $50 
to $65. 

In Alberta the lump sum payable to a 
widow on remarriage was increased from 
$720 to $900. 

In 1952 the Alberta Board was given 
discretionary power to pay benefits to a 
common law wife, but only in respect of 
accidents occurring after April 1, 1952. A 
new provision enables the Board to pay 
benefits to a common law wife irrespective 
of the date of the accident. 


Allowances to children of deceased work- 
men were increased in Alberta and New- 
foundland. In Alberta the monthly allow- 
ance to a dependent child under 16 (or 
under 18 if attending school) was increased 
from $30 to $40. The allowance payable 
to a dependent invalid child of any age 
was also raised from $30 to $40. 


Another Alberta amendment increased 
from $10 to $25 the additional allowance 
payable, at the discretion of the Board, to 
a dependent child under 18 or a dependent 
invalid child of any age where the workman 
leaves no widow or widower or the sur- 
viving spouse subsequently dies or is con- 
fined to a prison or institution. 

In Newfoundland, the monthly allowance 
of a chiid under 16 living with a parent 
was increased from $20 to $25 and that of 
an orphan child under 16 from $30 to $35. 

In Newfoundland, total monthly benefits 
to dependants in case of death may not 
exceed 75 per cent of the workman’s aver- 
age earnings and must be reduced if the 
total monthly compensation exceeds this 
amount, subject to the minimum specified. 
In line with the increase in benefits referred 
to above, this minimum has been increased 
from $130 to $150 a month. 
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The provisions in the Alberta Act giving 
the Board authority to pay, in case of ill- 
ness, an additional allowance of up to $15 
a month to a dependent widow in necessi- 
tous circumstances and up to $10 to a 
dependent child were amended to permit 
the Board to make these payments irrespec- 
tive of the date of the accident. 


Coverage 


Five of the amended Acts provided for 
some extension of coverage. 

In Manitoba, employees of the Metro- 
politan Corporation of Greater Winnipeg 
were brought under the Act. Another Mani- 
toba amendment provides that an appren- 
tice who suffers an accident while attending 
a prescribed apprenticeship class will be 
treated as a workman and will be entitled. 
to compensation. 

In Newfoundland coverage was extended 
to learners undergoing training or proba- 
tionary work as a preliminary to employ- 
ment and provision was also made for 
bringing members of a volunteer fire brig- 
ade under the Act upon the application of 
the municipality concerned. 

Nova Scotia extended coverage to homes 
for the aged, welfare homes, municipal 
homes and convalescent homes. 

An amendment to the Prince Edward 
Island Act also gave protection to learners, 
providing that a learner who is injured 
while undergoing training or probationary 
work may be paid compensation based on 
the wages paid to beginners in the trade or 
business. 

A new section was added to the Alberta 
Act to provide protection for a workman 
subject to the Act who is directed by his 
employer to engage in a form of work that 
is outside the scope of the Act. If injured 
while performing such work, the workman 
will now be entitled to compensation as if 
the accident occurred in the course of his 
regular employment. 


Industrial Diseases 


In Nova Scotia, tenosynovitis, defined as 
a condition resulting from vibration or ex- 
cessive use of muscles of the arm, forearm, 
hand, leg, ankle or foot, was added to the 
list of compensable industrial diseases. Ten- 
osynovitis (or some form of it) is also a com- 
pensable industrial disease in British Col- 
umbia, Newfoundland, Ontario, Quebec and 
Saskatchewan. 

In Prince Edward Island, the definition 
of “accident” was broadened to include 
disablement arising out of and in the course 
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of employment. Previously the term was 
defined to include a wilful and intentional 
act not being the act of a workman and a 
fortuitous event occasioned by a physical 
or natural cause. The broader definition 
will make it possible for the Board to 
allow a claim for disablement which can 
be shown to have arisen over a period of 
time by reason of the nature of the em- 
ployee’s work as well as for injury caused 
by a specific accident. It will also permit 
the Board to pay compensation for any 
industrial disease that can be shown to have 
been contracted by reason of the nature 
of a workman’s employment. 

In Alberta, the Board may now provide 
medical aid for and pay compensation to 
a workman or his dependants if the work- 
man has been exposed to silica dust in his 
employment in Alberta for 450 work shifts 
(previously three years) prior to his dis- 
ablement. 

Another Alberta amendment made it 
clear that the provision which states that, 
where the personal injury consists of disease 
that is due partly to employment and partly 
to other causes, the compensation paid is 
to be proportionate to the part of the 
personal injury due to the employment, 
does not apply to silicosis cases. 

The special New Brunswick Act that 
provides for the payment of $60 a month 
to a workman who is disabled as a result 
of contracting silicosis prior to June 1, 1948 
or to a widow of a workman who died 
from silicosis contracted in the province 
before that date, was amended. The amend- 
ment, which went into force June 1, 1961, 
states that payment at the rate provided 
by this section will be made to the widow 
during her lifetime. 

A Nova Scotia amendment gave the 
Board authority to employ medical experts 
or consultants to assist it in determining 
whether or not or to what degree a work- 
man has been disabJed by silicosis or coal 
miner’s pneumonoconiosis. A 1959 amend- 
ment had authorized the Board to make 
regulations, subject to the approval of the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council, providing 
for the appointment of a medical board to 
advise the Board regarding silicosis and 
pneumonoconiosis claims. 


Medical Aid 


Newfoundland has amended the provision 
which provides that when a workman has 
been so seriously injured that he cannot 
continue his regular work the employer 
must provide him with free medical aid 
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or transport him without charge to a place 
where he may receive such aid. A new 
clause states that, whenever one of his work- 
men is injured, an employer must provide 
immediate transportation to a hospital, 
should that be necessary, or to a place 
where adequate medical care can be given 
and must also provide free medical care 
en route. 

The section in the Nova Scotia Act pro- 
hibiting a physician, surgeon, or other per- 
son from charging an injured workman for 
services, medicines or materials for which 
payment is made by the Board was amended 
to extend this prohibition to hospitals and 
other institutions. 


Accidents Occurring Outside Province 


The provisions of the Alberta Act setting 
out the conditions under which a workman 
is eligible for compensation for an accident 
occurring outside the province were amend- 
ed to clarify the intention. Instead of pro- 
viding that compensation is payable if the 
employment outside the province has im- 
mediately followed employment by the same 
employer within the province, the Act now 
states that compensation is payable if the 
employment outside the province is a con- 
tinuation of this employment. 


Third Party Actions 


An amendment was made to the section 
of the Newfoundland Act dealing with third 
party actions. This section provides that, if 
a workman is injured in the course of his 
employment in circumstances that entitle 
him or his dependants to bring an action 
against a person other than his employer, 
he or his dependants may either claim 
compensation or bring an action against 
the third party. A new provision states that, 
if a compromise settlement of any action 
is reached, it may not be less than the 
compensation provided in the Act except 
with the approval of the Board. 


Powers of Boards 


In Newfoundland some changes were 
made in the provisions dealing with the 
jurisdiction and powers of the Board. As 
before, the Board has exclusive jurisdiction 
to hear and determine all matters arising 
under the collective liability section of the 
Act and appeals to the courts from its 
decisions are prohibited. A new provision 
was added giving the Board exclusive 
jurisdiction to determine (1) whether an 
injury or death in respect of which com- 
pensation was claimed was caused by an 
accident within the meaning of this Part; 
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(2) whether an injury has arisen out of or 
in the course of employment within the 
scope of the Act; (3) the existence, degree 
and permanence of disability by reason 
of any injury; (4) the degree of diminu- 
tion of earning capacity by reason of any 
injury; (5) the amount of average earn- 
ings; (6) the existence, for purposes of 
the Act, of the relationship of any mem- 
ber of the family of a workman; (7) the 
existence of dependency; (8) whether or 
not any industry or any part of it is within 
the scope of the Act and the class to 
which it should be assigned; (9) whether 
or not any workman in any industry is 
within the scope of this Part and is 
entitled to compensation; (10) whether 
any particular disease is peculiar to or 
characteristic of any particular industrial 
process, trade or occupation to which this 
Part applies. 

A further amendment states that no 
action for damages may be brought 
against the Newfoundland Board or any 
of its members “in respect of anything 
done by it or them beyond their jurisdic- 
tion as conferred by this Act if it was 
done in the bona fide belief that it was 
within its or their jurisdiction.” 

The Newfoundland Act gives the Board 
general authority to reconsider any matter 
previously dealt with and to rescind or 
amend any of its orders or decisions. In 
addition, a new provision has been added 
giving the Board express authority to re- 
open, review or adjust any claim or de- 
cision, either because an injury has proved 
more serious or less serious than it was 
originally deemed to be, because new 
evidence has been presented, or because a 
change has occurred in the condition of a 
workman or in the number, circumstances 
or condition of dependants or otherwise. 


Other Changes 


The section of the Alberta Act that 
deals with cases where money is received 
by the Board by virtue of it being sub- 
rogated to the rights of a workman or 
his legal personal representative or his 
dependants was amended. Instead of ap- 
plying to any settlement, the section now 
relates only to court judgments. Also, the 
reference to disfigurement was deleted, as 
the Board is authorized elsewhere to deal 
with such cases. 

The provision in the Newfoudland Act 
prohibiting an assignment from or attach- 
ment against a workman’s compensation 
payment, except with the permission of the 
Board, was amended to provide that no 
claim may be set off against it except, with 
the consent of the Board, when the debt 
is for board and lodging. 
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The section of the Nova Scotia Act 
dealing with the fishing and dredging in- 
dustries was amended. In these industries, 
the employer is individually liable for the 
payment of compensation and must carry 
insurance to cover his liability. When an 
award is made, the employer must deposit 
the capitalized value of the award together 
with interest with the Board, which there- 
after administers the payment. An amend- 
ment changed the rate of interest from 3 
to 34 per cent. This will not affect the 
compensation payable to a workman or his 
dependants but will result in slightly lower 
payments by the employer or the insurer 
to produce the same rate of compensation. 


Yukon Territory 


Benefits in fatal cases were raised in 
the Yukon Territory, where the Workmen’s ~ 
Compensation Ordinance makes the em- 
ployer individually liable to pay compensa- 
tion and requires him to carry accident 
insurance for his workmen in an approved 
company unless he has made other ar- 
rangements satisfactory to the Commis- 
sioner of the Territory. 

One amendment raised the lump sum 
payment for burial expenses from $200 to 
$250. 


The monthly allowance to a widow re- 
mains $50 in respect of accidents that 
occurred on or before December 31, 1955, 
and $75 in respect of accidents that oc- 
curred between January 1, 1956 and July 
8, 1961 (both dates inclusive). In the 
case of accidents occurring on or after 
July 9, 1961, however, the amended 
Ordinance provides for a monthly payment 
of $100. 

Payments to dependent children, other 
than invalid children, have been changed. 
Where the accident occurred on or before 
July 8, 1961, the payment remains $25 
a month and, as before, is payable only 
until the child reaches the age of 16. 
In the case of accidents occurring on or 
after July 9, 1961, the amended Ordinance 
provides that the monthly compensation 
is $35 for the first child, $35 for the 
second and $20 for each additional child, 
further providing that this compensation 
is payable until the child attains the age 
of 18. 

As before, compensation is payable to 
a dependent invalid child, irrespective of 
age. With respect to accidents that oc- 
curred on or before July 8, 1961, the 
payment remains $25 a month. In the 
case of accidents occurring after that date, 
the compensation payable to a dependent 
invalid child is $35 a month. 
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Encyclical Letter by Pope John XXIII on the 
Social Problems of the Modern World 


The 25,000-word letter, marking the seventieth anniversary of Pope Leo XIlI’s 
encyclical, restates the Roman Catholic doctrine on labour-management relations 


A search for social justice is one of the 
themes of the Papal encyclical entitled 
“Mater et Magistra” (Mother and Teacher), 
issued in Rome last July by John XXIII 
in a restatement of the Roman Catholic doc- 
trine on labour relations in this age of 
automation, state planning, and _ rising 
underdeveloped nations. 

The 25,000-word encyclical letter to the 
Roman Catholic hierarchy and laity 
throughout the world marked the seventieth 
anniversary of Leo XIII’s encyclical on 
social and labour matters issued in 1891 
under the title “Rerum Novarum” (Of New 
Things). 

A recapitulation of the main points made 
by previous church statements on social 
and labour policies, not only in the “Rerum 
Novarum” but also in the “Quadragesimo 
Anno” (Fortieth Anniversary) encyclical of 
Pius XI, and the 1941 Pentecost radio mes- 
sage by Pius XII, provided the background 
for the new encyclical. 

Among the main points Pope John XXIII 
made were: 

—A plea to allow workers to have a 
greater voice in industry at all levels. 

—Strong statements upholding private 
property and private initiative as safe- 
guards against political tyranny. 

—The acceptance of the advantages of 
socialization and state welfare programs, 
provided their “negative aspects” are 
removed. 

—A detailed discussion of the world 
agricultural crisis and the declining status 
of agricultural workers in relation to 
that of other workers. 


In calling for a greater role for labour, 
the Pope welcomed profit-sharing plans and 
part ownership of business by the workers. 

The encyclical did not deal with strikes. 

Considering the role of state on eco- 
nomic matters, the Pope warned that state 
participation must not be “exercised so as 
to reduce ever more the sphere of freedom 
of the personal initiative of individual citi- 
zens”. He warned that societies suppressing 
private initiative proceed toward political 
tyranny, economic stagnation and lack of 
consumer goods. 
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In reference to national education and 
health plans, the encyclical said that human 
beings had an almost irrepressible tendency 
to join together for the attainment of ob- 
jectives beyond the capacity and means of 
the individual. While underlining the ad- 
vantages of socialization, it warned against 
restrictions of individual liberty; however, 
it denied that growing socialization necessa- 
rily reduced men to automatons. 


Low wages forcing masses of workers 
to live in subhuman conditions in contrast 
to the luxury of a few were deplored; 
workers should receive wages that would 
enable them to support their families and 
live a truly human life. 


In the social field, the Pope mentioned the 
development of social insurance systems, 
the spread of labour movements, increased 
social mobility, and related phenomena. 


Agriculture was characterized as a “de- 
pressed sector” of the economy and a large 
part of the encyclical was devoted to its 
problems. It called for the stabilization and 
integration of farm income and declared 
co-operatives and family-sized agricultural 
units to be the most desirable forms of farm 
enterprise. Gross disproportion between land 
and population in many countries was 
noted, but no elaboration on needs for land 
reform made. 


Extracts from the Pontiff’s Letter 


Following are some of the points of the 
encyclical relating to the field of labour 
relations: 

On Socialization 


One of the typical aspects which characterize 
our epoch is socialization, understood as the 
progressive multiplication of relations in society, 
with different forms of life and activity, and 
juridical institutionalization. 

Socialization makes possible the satisfaction 
of many personal rights, especially those called 
economic-social, such as, for example, the right 
to the indispensable means of human main- 
tenance, to health services, to instruction at a 
higher level, to a more thorough professional 
formation, to housing, to work, to suitable 
leisure, to recreation. 

At the same time, however, socialization 
makes the juridical control of relations between 
men ever more detailed . . . restricts the range 
of the individual as regards his liberty .. . 
makes it difficult for each one to think 
independently of outside influences. 
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Ought it to be concluded, then, that socializa- 
tion, growing in extent and depth, necessarily 
reduces men to automatons? It is a question 
which must be answered negatively. : 

We consider necessary that the intermediary 
bodies and the numerous social enterprises in 
which above all socialization tends to find its 
expression and its activity, enjoy an effective 
autonomy in regard to public authorities and 
pursue their own specific interests in loyal 
collaboration between themselves, subordinately 
to the demands of the common good. 


On Remuneration of Work 


Vast numbers of workers in many lands 
and entire continents are paid wages which 
condemn them and their familities to subhuman 
conditions of life. This is doubtless due, among 
other reasons, to the fact that in these countries 
and continents the process of industrialization 
is just beginning or is still insufficiently 
developed. 

In the economically developed countries, it 
not rarely happens that whilst great or some- 
times very great remuneration is made for the 
performance of some task or one of doubtful 
value, yet the diligent and profitable work of 
the whole classes of decent, hard-working men 
receives a payment that is much too small, in- 
sufficient or in no way corresponding to their 
contribution to the good of the community or to 
the profit of the undertakings in wiiich they 
are engaged, or to the general national economy. 

We judge it, therefore, to be our duty to 
te-affirm once again that the remuneration of 
work, just as it cannot be left entirely to the 
laws of the market so neither it can be fixed 
arbitrarily. It must rather be determined accord- 
ing to justice and equity. 

This requires that the workers should be paid 
a wage which allows them to live a truly human 
life and to face up with dignity to their family 
responsibilities, but it requires, too, that in the 
assessment of their remuneration regard be 
had to their effective contribution to the produc- 
tion and to the economic state of enterprise... 
especially with regard to the repercussions on 
the over-all employment of the labour force in 
the entire country, as also... common good 
of the international communities of different 
nature and scope. 


On Economic Development 


In many economies today, the medium and 
large enterprises not rarely effect rapid and 
large productive developments by means of 
self-financing. In such cases we hold that the 
workers should acquire shares in the firms 
in which they are engaged, especially when 
they earn no more than the minimum salary. 

The demands of the common good on the 
national level must be considered to provide 
employment to the greatest number of workers, 
to take care lest privileged classes arise, even 
among the workers, to maintain an equal abl- 
ance between wages and prices, and make 
goods and services accessible to the greater 
number of citizens, to eliminate or keep within 


limits the inequalities between sectors of 
agriculture, of industry and of services, to ad- 
just, as far as possible, the means of production 
to the progress of science and technology, to 
regulate the improvements in the tenor of life 
of the present generation with the objective of 
preparing a better future for the coming 
generations. 


On Participation of Workers in Enterprise 


We also hold as justifiable the desire of the 
employees to participate in the activity of the 
enterprise to which they belong as workers. 

This demands that the relations between the 
employers and the employees be marked by 
appreciation, understanding, a loyal and active 
co-operation . . . and that the work be con- 
sidered and effected by all the members of 
the enterprise, not merely as a source of in- 
come, but also as the fulfilment of a duty 
and the rendering of a service. 


On Association of Workers 


Modern times have seen a broad develop- 
ment of association of workers...for the spe- 
cific purpose of co-operation, in particular 
by means of collective bargaining. It is im- 
perative that workers exert their influence be- 
yond the limits of the individual productive 
units, and at every level. 

Decisions that have the greatest bearing are 
those made by public authorities or by in- 
situtions that act on a world-wide, regional, 
or national scale, and pertaining to some 
economic sector of production. Hence, among 
such authorities or institutions, besides the 
holder of capital, the workers also should have 
a say. 

We are happy to express heartfelt apprecia- 
tion to the International Labour Organization, 
which for decades has been making its effective 
and precious contribution to the establishment 
in the world of an economic and social order 
marked by justice and humanity, where also the 
lawful demands of the workers are given 
expression. 


On Rural Workers 


Rural workers must take an active part in 
their own economic advancement, social prog- 
ress and cultural betterment. 

Rural workers should feel a sense of 
solidarity one with another, and should unite 
to form co-operatives and professional asso- 
ciations, if they are to benefit from scientific 
and technical progress in methods of produc- 
tion. They need to organize to have a voice, 
for today almost nobody hears isolated voices. 

They must try to reconcile their rights and 
interests with those of other classes of workers, 
and even subordinate one to the other if the 
common good demands it. 

The rural workers can legitimately demand 
that their efforts be seconded and comple- 
mented by the public authorities. We express 
our satisfaction with (those) who are en- 
gaged in co-operatives, in professional groups, 
and in worker movements with a view of 
raising the economic and social standards of 
rural workers. 
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Employment Trends in Great Britain 1950-1960 


The fotal working population increased by 1,480,000 during the decade. The 
rate of increase was much greater among the females than among the males 


- During the decade 1950-60 the total work- 

ing population* of Great Britain increased 
by 1,480,000, of whom 560,000 were males 
and 920,000 females, according to an article 
“Employment Trends in Great Britain 
1950-60,” published in the Ministry of 
Labour Gazette for July. 


The rate of increase among females dur- 
ing the 10-year period amounted to 12.7 per 
cent, compared with an increase of only 
3.6 per cent in the male working popula- 
tion. Most males of working age are already 
at work, and the reserve of labour which 
may be attracted into the working popula- 
tion contains many more women than men, 
the article points out. A large number of 
these have been drawn into the labour 
force during the decade as a result of the 
high demand for labour and the propensity 
of women, particularly married women, to 
seek work. 


As a result of the decrease in the size 
of the armed forces during the decade, with 
fewer men being drawn away from civil 
occupations, the increase in the numbers in 
civil employment, amounting to 1,630,000, 
Was greater than the increase in the total 
working population. Males in civil employ- 
ment increased by 710,000, females by 
920,000. 

The increase in the working population 
varied from year to year according to the 
demand for labour. In each of the twelve- 
month periods ended mid-1951, mid-1954, 
mid-1955 and mid-1960 it increased by a 
quarter of a million or more. The only 
period when it decreased in size was be- 
tween mid-1957 and mid-1958, when it fell 
by more than 100,000. 


Effect of Changes in Total Population 


The main reason for the increase in the 
number of males in the working popula- 
tion was an increase of about 400,000 in 
the number of males in the total popula- 
tion within the normal working age range 
(15-64 for males). On the other hand, the 
number of females in the population within 
the normal working age range (15-59 for 


*The total working population consists of all 
persons aged 15 and over who work for pay or gain, 
or who register for such work. It comprises (i) all 
persons in civil employment; i.e. employers, persons 
working on their own account and employees, part- 
time workers being counted as full units, (ii) all 
persons without jobs registered for employment, and 
(iii) the forces. 
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females) fell by about 100,000, and the 
increase in the female working population 
took place despite this fall. 

The rise in the birth rate that began dur- 
ing the war years was just beginning to have 
an effect on the working population at the 
end of the decade. From 1950 to 1959 the 
average number of boys and girls under 
the age of 18 who were employees was 
1,370,000, varying from 1,400,000 in 1954 
to 1,330,000 in 1958; but in 1960 the 
number rose to 1,480,000. 


Postponement of Retirement 


A further factor increasing the male 
working population up to 1957 was the 
tendency to postpone retirement. This was 
due to the strong demand for labour and 
to the incentive given by the National In- 
surance Scheme to certain men aged 55-65 
who became insured in 1948 (“late-age en- 
trants”) to postpone retirement until 1959.* 

The long term trend in this century, as 
a result of the more widespread adoption of 
pension schemes and greater provision being 
made for the aged, has been for workers 
to retire earlier. In 1921 about 80 per cent 
of men aged 65-69 were still in the working 
population. By 1951 this proportion had 
fallen to 47 per cent, but in the ensuing 
years it rose slowly to 54 per cent in 1957. 
As a result of the retirement of late-age 
entrants and some slackening in the demand 
for labour, the proportion of men in this 
age group who were in the working popula- 
tion in 1959 had fallen to 45 per cent, but 
in 1960 the proportion had risen slightly 
again to 454 per cent in response to the 
increased demand for labour. 


Employment of Married Women 


The increase in the female working popu- 
lation was very largely due to the increased 
employment of married women. In 1950 
there were 2,850,000 married women em- 
ployees, 41 per cent of all female em- 
ployees. In 1960 the number and propor- 
tion had risen to 4,090,000 and 52 per 


*Late-age entrants into national insurance are 
those who became insured for a pension on or after 
July 5, 1948, when the National Insurance Scheme 
came into full operation and who on that date were 
men aged between 55 and 65 and women aged 
between 50 and 60. They could qualify for a pension 
10 years after the start of the National Insurance 
Scheme. Over 400,000 late entrants, including 100,000 
wives entitled to a pension on their husband’s insur- 
ance, became entitled to retirement pensions in July, 
1958. 
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cent respectively. This is partly because 
the number of married women in the total 
population increased, but it is also the re- 
sult of married women’s being retained in 
or drawn into the labour market by the 
very high demand for labour. 


A woman who works after marriage 
normally has two or more main spells of 
employment separated by the years in which 
she is rearing young children. Every year 
there is an exodus of young married women 
from the labour market and a re-entry of 
older married women. The greater the 
demand for labour the longer the exodus 
after marriage is delayed and the earlier 
the time for re-entry arrives. Young people 
are tending to marry at an earlier age and 
in consequence there is a tendency for this 
movement out of and back into the working 
population to take place at an earlier point 
in time in the life of the working wife. 


Part-time Workers 


Some women by reason of their domestic 
circumstances seek part-time work only, and 
there has been an increase in part-time 
working during the decade. Precise statistics 
are not available, except for the manufac- 
turing industries, but it is estimated that 
the total number of part-time women work- 
ers, including those in manufacturing, has 
risen from about a million to more than 
one and a quarter million. In the manu- 
facturing industries, the number of women 
working part-time increased by 50,000 from 
320,000 to 370,000, i.e., from 114 per cent 
to 13 per cent of all female employees. The 
upward movement was not, however, con- 
stant throughout the period, varying with 
the demand for labour, to which part-time 
working is particularly susceptible. The 
main manufacturing industries employing 
part-time women workers are textile, cloth- 
ing, food, drink and tobacco, engineering 
and metal goods. As the result of a large 
fall in part-time working in textiles and 
clothing, industries which traditionally em- 
ploy a large number of women, and a 
fall in engineering and metal goods, the 
number of women working part-time in 
manufacturing fell in 1952 and in 1953, 
when it was down to 270,000. By 1956, 
there had been little change in part-time 
working in textiles and clothing, but there 
were increases in the other industries, par- 
ticularly in the manufacture of food, drink 
and tobacco, raising the level to 350,000. 
Numbers then fell to 320,000 in 1959, but 
there was a further upsurge in 1960 to 
370,000; the increase, which was general, 
was largest in engineering and food, drink 
and tobacco. 
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Administrative, Technical and 
Clerical Workers 


The proportion of workers in the manu- 
facturing industries in administrative, tech- 
nical and clerical employment has been 
increasing steadily for many years. In 
1924 it was 104 per cent, in 1935 it was 
13 per cent and in 1950 it was 164 per 
cent. By 1960 it had risen to more than 
21 per cent, and there were than 1,880,000 
such workers in a total of 8,840,000 em- 
ployees. 

In the 10 years from 1950-1960 the 
number of administrative, technical and 
clerical workers in manufacturing  in- 
creased by more than 600,000, particularly 
in chemicals, engineering and vehicle man- 
ufacture, all industries which employ a 
high proportion of such workers. During 


that time the number of operatives in-~ 


creased by a little more than 300,000. 
Even in industries such as textiles and 
clothing in which total employment de- 
cline, the number of administrative, tech- 
nical and clerical workers showed some 
increase. 


Industrial Changes 
General 


During the decade there was an increase 
of 860,000 (7 per cent) in the numbers 
employed in the production industries 
(agriculture, forestry, fishing, mining, quar- 
rying, manufacture, construction, gas, elec- 
tricity and water) and an increase of 
780,000 (8 per cent) in the service in- 
dustries (transport and communication, dis- 
tribution, public administration, profes- 
sional, financial, scientific and miscellaneous 
services). Employment in the service in- 
dustries increased steadily throughout the 
period but, despite the general upward 
movement, there were some fluctuations in 
employment in the production industries, 
where the numbers fell by more than 
100,000 from 1951 to 1952 and by nearly 
200,000 from 1957 to 1958, but increased 
by 225,000 from 1953 to 1954, by 250,000 
from 1954 to 1955 and by 300,000 from 
1959 to 1960, the biggest change (2.4 per 
cent) in any single year in the period. 


Changes in the Production Industries 
Employment increased in the manu- 


facturing industries, apart from the manu- 
facture of textiles and clothing, where 


there was a decrease of 210,000 (12 per 


cent). The biggest increase was in metals, 
engineering and vehicles and amounted to 
830,000 (21 per cent). Other increases 
were 80,000 (18 per cent) in the manu- 
facture of chemicals, 120,000 (15 per cent) 
in food, drink and tobacco manufacture, 
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and 160,000 (11 per cent) in miscellane- 
ous manufacturing industries. There was an 
increase of 120,000 (8 per cent) in con- 
struction. Employment fell in the extrac- 
tive industries. In agriculture there was a 
decrease of 180,000 (15 per cent). In 
mining and quarrying there was a decrease 
of 90,000 (11 per cent). 


Changes in the Service Industries 

Employment in distribution increased by 
500,000 (19 per cent); in the professional 
services, particularly education and the 
medical services, by 450,000 (28 per 
cent); and in insurance, banking and fi- 
nance by 110,000 (24 per cent). There 
were decreases of 120,000 (6 per cent) 
in transport, the result of less employment 
in railways and road passenger transport, 
and of 160,000 (37 per cent) in private 
domestic service. 


Industrial Changes by Sex 

Among male workers the main changes 
were increases in the manufacturing in- 
dustries, apart from textiles and clothing, 
and in the professional and scientific 
services, and decreases in agriculture, min- 
ing and transport. Among females the 
main changes were very considerable in- 
creases in the distributive trades (360,000, 


1.e., 32 per cent), in the professional 
services (310,000, i.e., 32 per cent) and 
in insurance, banking and finance (70,000, 
i.e. 46 per cent), increases in metals, 
engineering and vehicles, and in food, 
drink and tobacco manufacture, and de- 
creases in textiles and clothing and private 
domestic service. 


Future Trends 


Given the expanding economy which a 
policy of full employment presupposes, 
most of the main trends observable in the 
past 10 years are likely to continue, al- 
though the change from year to year will 
vary with the precise level of the economy. 
The “bulge” of school-leavers will in the 
next few years increase the supply of 
young labour, though the growing tendency 
to continue full-time education beyond the 
minimum age for leaving school may de- 
lay the entry of boys and girls into the 
labour force. The average number reaching 
the age of 15 each year in the past 10 
years was 660,000 but in the next 10 years 
will be 780,000. This will go some way 
to meet the additional demand for labour, 
but there is still likely to be pressure on 
marginal workers such as married women 
and pensioners to remain in or to re-enter 
the labour force. 


TUC Urges U.K. Government to Ratify ILO Equal Pay Convention 


The General Council of the British Trades 
Union Congress have written to the Minister 
of Labour urging the Government to ratify 
ILO Convention 100, which requires each 
ratifying state to “promote and ensure the 
application to all workers of the principle of 
equal remuneration for men and women 
workers for work of equal value.” This is 
a change of policy for the TUC which up 
to this time has advocated the implementa- 
tion of equal pay through collective bar- 
gaining. (See May, p. 466, and page 910, 
this issue.) 

The new approach is the result of an 
inquiry carried out by executive officers of 
the Council affiliates to find out what 
progress individual unions had made in 
securing equal pay and what obstacles they 
were meeting. 
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Replies were received from 48 unions. 
Although a few unions had succeeded in 
narrowing the gap between male and female 
rates in some industries and trades, most of 
them reported failure in their attempts to 
secure equal pay for industrial workers. 
They stated that the intractability of em- 
ployers had been the main obstacle to 
progress, but they also emphasized difficul- 
ties in determining the comparability of 
work done by the two sexes, and the absence 
of recognized grades of skill for women 
workers. 


Because of this lack of progress the 
Council concluded that legislation might 
have to be introduced to enforce equal pay 
in industries where employers were not 
willing to introduce it by collective bar- 
gaining. 
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A8th Annual Meeting of the International 
Association of Personnel in Employment Security 


“We are faced with the challenge of an 
economy that is expanding, but not ex- 
panding fast enough to absorb the growth 
of the labour force,” said Laval Fortier, 
Chief Commissioner of the Unemployment 
Insurance Commission, in addressing one 
of the opening sessions of the 48th annual 
convention of the International Association 
of Personnel in Employment Security, held 
on July 3 to 7 in Washington, D.C. 

This challenge was being met by an in- 
tensive campaign to increase Canadian 
exports, by taking measures to develop sec- 
ondary industry in every possible way, and 
by increasing efforts to augment the skills 
of the labour force through academic edu- 
cation and by vocational and technical 
training, the speaker said. 


Col. Fortier quoted Hon. Michael Starr, 
Minister of Labour, Canada, as saying that 
at the present time jobs were being offered 
in Canada that people without jobs were not 
competent to take owing to lack of educa- 
tion or training, and that it was not too 
much to say that “our whole future depends 
on a well-trained work force.” 


The Chief Commissioner outlined some 
of the differences between the Canadian 
and the United States systems of employ- 
ment service and unemployment insurance 
service, pointing out that while in the 
United States each state is responsible for its 
own program, in Canada these services are 
administered by one central body, the Un- 
employment Insurance Commission, “a body 
representative of employers, workers and the 
Government.” 

Col. Fortier sketched the improvements 
in the Canadian employment service and 
unemployment insurance service, as an ap- 
parent result of which placements had 
increased 11.7 per cent during recent re- 
cession months. 

William Thomson, Director of the Cana- 
dian National Employment Service, speak- 
ing at the same session, drew attention to 
the increase in the technological demands 
that were being made upon workers, and 
said that the NES was promoting the idea 
that improving the quality of the labour 
force is everybody’s business. 

Mr. Thomson said that 3,000 school 
dropouts were estimated to be returning to 
school each year as a result of the advice 
given by employment counsellors. He spoke 
of the value of pre-employment records that 
are being furnished in increasing numbers 
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to local offices by schools, and of summer 
courses promoted by the NES to enable 
pupils to catch up in subjects in which they 
were backward. 

Success in efforts to obtain and keep 
qualified staff, establishment of placement 
offices on many Canadian university cam- 
puses, the financial agreements entered into 
by the federal Government with the provin- 
ces for the training of unemployed workers, 


and payment by the UIC of benefits to — 


unemployed workers who were taking train- 
ing at their own expense, were among other 
measures for dealing with unemployment 
mentioned by the speaker. 


Another Canadian speaker at the con-~ 


ference, James McGregor, Director of Un- 
employment Insurance in the UIC, related 
some of the experiences that Canada had 
had in connection with extended benefit 
payments, including seasonal benefit and 
benefit to fishermen. He observed that Can- 
ada, like the United States, had considered 
extending unemployment insurance cover- 
age to agricultural workers, and he described 
some of the administrative problems that 
this would involve. 


“There is a misconception amongst in- 
sured persons . . . that because they have 
‘paid in’ they should get something out. 
With the idea of counter-acting this mis- 
conception we increased in the last year 
an enforcement staff by more than 50 per 
cent. These new officers are engaged for the 
most part in an educational campaign for 
claimants,” Mr. McGregor told the con- 
ference. 

The fact could not honestly be evaded 
that this 48th annual meeting of [APES 
was convened under “a cloud of new and 
serious doubt and concern about the present 
and future economic security of employment 
in the American economy, said W. Willard 


Wirtz, United States Undersecretary of 
Labor, in his keynote address to the 
convention. 


He deplored the general apathy toward 
unemployment, “its pain and shock dulled 
by the temporary sedation of unemploy- 
ment insurance benefits,’ and he contended 


that “capitalism will have lost its con- — 


science, and America her title deed, if we 
abandon the idea that in this democratic 
capitalism there is and will always be full 
economic opportunity for everybody willing 
to work.” 
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United States Secretary of Labor Arthur 
J. Goldberg told the convention that for 
the past decade American products had 
dominated world markets while the older 
economies and the struggling new ones 
were developing competitive strength. “Now 
we find ourselves engaged,” he said. “Ob- 
solesence of skill, great expansion in the 
young population, foreign competition— 
these are some of the larger elements that 
require of our employment security system 
a mew energy and a new dedication.” The 
system, its officers and personnel, “have a 
very great and important part to play” in 
the attack on unemployment, Mr. Goldberg 
commented. 

Richard Lyman, Manpower Chief of the 
International Labour Organization, Geneva, 
Switzerland, was the chief speaker on In- 
ternational Day, July 5, when members 
from India, Mexico, Sweden, Switzerland, 
and the United Arab Republic discussed 
the manpower situation, unemployment in- 
surance and employment service in their 
respective countries. 

Richard D. Peters, Editor of the Indian- 
apolis Times, received a special IAPES cita- 
tion for promoting a job opportunities 
campaign that included the publication 


without charge of more than 4,000 classified 
advertisements listing job openings, more 
than 90 per cent of which were filled. The 
Association’s “Citation of Merit” for help- 
fulness to employment security administra- 
tors in obtaining adequate financing for the 
employment security program during the 
past several years was awarded to U.S. 
Senator Lister Hill of Alabama. 

In the election of officers, Edwin F. Fultz, 
Little Rock, Ark., was chosen as President 
of IAPES, succeeding Benjamin H. Cohen, 
Baltimore, Md. Marcel Guay, Montreal, 
Director of the Quebec Region of the Un- 
employment Insurance Commission, moved 
up to be first Vice-President, after having 
been chairman of the Association’s finance 
committee during the previous year. George 
Toll, Long Beach, Calif., was elected sec- 
ond Vice-President; Myrtle B. Fowler, 
Tallulah, La., was elected Secretary; and 
Lowell J. Black, Montgomery, Ala., was 
re-elected Treasurer. Leslie Fraser, Mani- 
toba, R. W. Willcox, Ontario, and Hamilton 
Baird, New Brunswick, were elected to the 
Executive Board. 

Chicago, scene of the first IAPES con- 
vention in 1913, was chosen as the site of 
the Jubilee Year Convention in 1963. 


Labour Legislation of the Past Decade—IX 


Ninth and concluding article in series reviewing developments since 1950 in 
Canadian labour legislation deals with dispute settlement, definition of ‘union’ 


This article deals with changes in dis- 
pute settlement provisions (under the 
headings conciliation services, provision for 
an imposed settlement, special legislation 


Part 7—Labour Relations and 


Dispute 


Conciliation Services - 


The principle of government interven- 
tion, if the collective bargaining proce- 
dures required by the Act do not lead to 
agreement, is now common to all the Acts, 
provision for the services of a conciliation 
officer having been added to the Prince 
Edward Island legislation in 1958. The 
procedures under which conciliation serv- 
ices are made available have not changed 
substantially in the period. Under the Sas- 
katchewan Act there is no formal procedure 
for requesting the services of a conciliation 
officer, but a service is available. If either 
party requests a conciliation board, the 
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to deal with particular emergency disputes, 
jurisdictional disputes and disputes during the 
term of an agreement); trade unions (defini- 
tion and legal status); and enforcement. 


Trade Union Legislation (cont’d.) 


Settlement 


procedure is very similar to that in other 
provinces. Conciliation services are, in all 
other provinces, provided at the point at 
which there is failure, after negotiation, 
to agree on the terms of a collective agree- 
ment and one of the parties requests con- 
ciliation services. The Ontario Act, as 
passed in 1950, required applications for 
conciliation services to be made to the 
Board, and placed on the Board the obliga- 
tion of screening such applications to de- 
termine whether the parties had in fact 
bargained, on the principle that there should 
have been genuine bargaining between the 
parties before government assistance was 
requested. 
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The series of articles titled ‘Labour 


Legislation of the Past Decade,” publication 
of which began in the December 1960 
issue of the Labour Gazette, will be re- 
printed as a booklet. f 

This series reviewed developments in 
labour legislation in Canada in the years 


1951 to 1960, and serves as a supplement 
to the article “Fifty Years of Labour Legis- 
lation in Canada,” published in the 50th 
Anniversary Issue of the Labour Gazette. 
That article described the most important 
jabour legislation in each decade from 1900 
to 1950. , 


The two-stage conciliation procedure, 
first a conciliation officer, and if there is 
still no agreement, a conciliation board 
consisting of a nominee by each party, 
together with a chairman selected by them 
or by the Minister, has been retained as 
the normal procedure in all jurisdictions. 
During the period, the Alberta and British 
Columbia Acts were amended to make 
the appointment of a conciliation board 
more specifically a matter of discretion. 
An amendment in Alberta in 1950 gave 
the Board of Industrial Relations the duty 
of considering the conciliation officer’s re- 
port and advising the Minister whether a 
board should be appointed. Somewhat sim- 
ilar changes were made in 1954 in British 
Columbia by providing that the conciliation 
officer may make recommendations re- 
specting the matters in dispute and, at the 
discretion of the Minister, the conciliation 
officer’s recommendations may be sent to 
the parties and may take the place and 
have the same effect as the report of a 
conciliation board, thus becoming the last 
step in the conciliation procedure.* 


All of the Acts specify time limits for 
the various stages of the conciliation proc- 
ess, but these may be exceeded by agree- 
ment of the parties and have frequently 
been extended. An attempt to cut down 
the delays by reduction in time limits was 
made in 1954 in British Columbia and 
Ontario, and further efforts to cope with 
the problem of delays were made in On- 
tario in 1957 and 1960 and in Newfound- 
land in 1960. In both Ontario and New- 
foundland, the Minister was authorized to 
replace a board member who cannot enter 
on his duties so as to enable the board to 
report in a reasonable time (a provision 
which has been included in the Alberta 


*A provision was added to the British Columbia 
Act in 1961 to the effect that if a conciliation officer 
is unable to bring about agreement, and he recom- 
mends only that a conciliation board should not be 
appointed, the Minister may bring the conciliation 
services to an end by advising the parties in writing 
that a board will not be appointed. 
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Act since its passage in 1947). The Minis- 


ter may also replace a chairman in Ontario 
if he cannot proceed expeditiously with 
his duties. In Ontario, also as a result of 
the 1960 amendment, the board is required 
to report its findings within 30 days of its 
first sitting. The 30-day period may be 
lengthened by one extension of 30 days 
at the request of the chairman or up to 
90 days by agreement of the parties. Any 
extension beyond 90 days requires the con- 
sent of the Minister. If the time limit ex- 
pires and no extension has been granted, 
the proceedings are automatically termi- 
nated. Where a board is unable to report 
within the time allowed, or there is no 
majority agreement, a notification by the 
chairman to the Minister to this effect 
constitutes the report of the board. 


A provision to enable the parties to a 


dispute to have the Minister appoint a 
mediator of their own choosing was in- 
serted in the Ontario Act in 1960. On 
being appointed by the Minister, such a 
mediator, who would be paid by the parties, 
would have the same powers of investigation 
and inquiry as a conciliation board and his 
report would have the same effect as the 
report of a conciliation board. Provision 
has been made in the British Columbia 
legislation since 1947 for a mediation com- 
mittee of the parties’ own choosing as an 
alternative to a conciliation board. 

The concept of the main function of 
the conciliation board has not changed 
during the period. As expressed in the 
federal Act, it is “to endeavour to bring 
about agreement between the parties in 
relation to the matters referred to it.” All 
the Acts place upon conciliation boards 
the function of reporting their findings 
and recommendations to the Minister of 
Labour*, and most of the Acts specify that 
the Minister may publish the report in 
such manner as he sees fit. In Ontario, 
where, since 1950, the legislation has made 
no mention of publication, reports are not 
in fact made public, and in British Colum- 
bia, only a summary of the majority report. 
In the other jurisdictions, copies of reports 
are made available to the press and are 
available on request. 

Under the Alberta legislation throughout 
the period, a vote of the employees affected 
has been required on acceptance or rejec- 
tion of the majority report. 

As a result of a provision introduced in 
1954, British Columbia has a somewhat 
similar procedure relating to acceptance or 


*A 1961 amendment in Quebec provides that, 
except in the exceptional case where the parties have 
agreed in writing to abide by the board’s decision, 
the board will report only that agreement has been 
reached or that there is still disagreement. 
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rejection of the recommendations of a con- 
ciliation board (or the recommendations 
of a conciliation officer where his recom- 
mendations take the place of a board re- 
port). There is not to be a lockout or a 
strike if the employer and a majority of the 
employees entitled to vote are in favour 
of accepting the report. 

All the Acts, except the Saskatchewan 
Act, continue to prohibit strikes and lock- 
outs until the conciliation procedure has 
been completed?. In Saskatchewan, a strike 
or lockout may not be commenced during 
the functioning of a conciliation board, 
which may be appointed by the Minister 
upon application of either party to a dis- 
pute. 

The normal conciliation process de- 
scribed above leaves the parties to a dispute 
with a recommendation for settlement be- 
fore them, but they are free to accept or 
reject it and the prohibition on strikes and 
lockouts is removed within a short period 
after the board’s report is filed with the 
Minister, in most Acts seven days. 


+A 1961 amendment in Quebec brings the period 
during which strikes and lockouts are prohibited to 
an end 75 days after receipt of the application for 
conciliation services (90 days after in the case of a 
first agreement) even if 14 days have not elapsed 
after the Minister has received the report of the 
conciliation board. 


Provision for an Imposed Settlement 


In 1950, Quebec had _legislation—the 
Public Services Employees Disputes Act of 
1944—which made provision for binding 
settlement of disputes in certain “public 
services”, defined to include provincial and 
municipal government services, hospitals, 
and a number of public utility services 
whether publicly or privately owned. The 
Act prohibited strikes by employees subject 
to it, and provided some form of arbitra- 
tion of contract disputes for all groups 
except civil servants, where the provincial 
Civil Service Commission was said to be the 
final authority. 

Before 1950, British Columbia and On- 
tario also had legislation providing for 
binding arbitration of disputes between 
municipalities and their policemen and fire- 
men. 

Before the end of 1960 a number of 
other provinces had made provision for final 
settlement of disputes for certain categories 
of services. The provisions in effect at the 
end of 1960 are indicated in the table be- 
low. 

With respect to policemen, the legislation 
of Alberta, Ontario and Quebec provides 
that while they may belong to a police 
association, and such an association may 
bargain for them, and, if it has majority 
support, must be recognized by the munic- 
ipality, they may not belong to a trade 


PROVISION FOR FINAL SETTLEMENT OF CONTRACT 
NEGOTIATION DISPUTES 


Persons or Situations Covered 


Method of Prescribing Settlement 


Members of a municipal police force 


A situation where, in the opinion of 
the Lieutenant-Governor in Coun- 
cil, there exists a state of emergen- 
cy arising from a labour dispute in 
such circumstances that life or 
property would be in serious jeop- 
ardy by reason of an interruption of 
system for supplying water, heat, 
electricity or gas, or of hospital 


Ad hoc arbitration board 


Ad hoe arbitration board 


After an emergency is proclaimed, 
strikes and lockouts are prohibited. 
The Minister of Labour is author- 
ized to estublish «a procedure to 
assist the parties to the dispute to 
reach a settlement, and is empower- 
ed to do all such things as may be 
necessary to settle the dispute. 


Members of a municipal police 


Date 
Settle- 
ment 
Province Legislation Provision 
First 
Enacted 
Alta.....| 1. The Police Act 1953 
2. The Fire Dgpart- 1954 Full-time firemen 
ments Platoon 
Act 
3. The Alberta 1960 
Labour Act, s. 99. 
services. 
B.C......| Municipal Act, s. 192 1945 of 
force; municipal firemen 
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The recommendation of a concilia- 
tion board appointed under the 
Labour Relations Act is binding 
upon the municipality or Board of 
Commissioners of Police and upon 
the firemen or policemen employed 
by the municipality. 
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PROVISION FOR FINAL SETTLEMENT OF CONTRACT x 
NEGOTIATION DISPUTES (contd.) i 


Date 
Settle- 
ment # Fs ibine Settl ‘ 
Province Legislation Provision Persons or Situations Covered Method of Prescribing Settlement 
First 
Enacted 
Man...... 1, Fire Depart- 1954 Full-time fire fighters Ad hoe arbitration board 
ments Act 
i 1958 Employees of the Manitoba Power | Award of 3-member mediation 
é oe aes, ere Comme, the Manitoba Tele- | board chosen from panel nominated 
; phone Commission, the Manitoba | by the parties and the on 
Hydro-Electric Board, and the | Labour. Either party may ap 
Winnipeg Electric Company, and | the award to the Lieutenant-Gover- 
those employees of the Liquor | nor in Council. After a hearing the 
Control Commission required for | Lieutenant-Governor in Council 
operation or carrying out of the | may make an order confirming or 
Liquor Control Act varying the award of the mediation 
board and may declare that uninter- 
rupted operation is essential to the 
health and well-being of the people 
of the province. 
Where a declaration of essential 
work has been made by the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor in Council, strikes 
and lockouts are forbidden. 
Ont...... 1. Fire Depart- 1947 Full-time fire fighters, if either | Ad hoe arbitration board. 
ments Act party applies for arbitration 
2. The Police Act 1950 Members of a municipal police | Ad hoc arbitration board. 
force, if either party applies for 
arbitration 
Ques sy. Public Services Em- 1944 (1) Municipal and school corpora- | (1) Disputes between municipal and 
ployees Disputes tions. school corporations must be 
Act. An Act respect- (2) Publie charitable institutions referred to arbitration boards 
ing municipal and within the meaning of the Que- set up under ‘‘An Act respecting 
school corporations bee Public municipal and school corpora- 
and their employees, Charities Act (ce. 187) tions and their employees,” 
1949. c. 26 (3) Insane asylums. which hold office for two years. 
(4) The following businesses: the | (2) (8), (4)—Disputes between 
transmission of messages by these public services and their 
telephone or telegraph, trans- employees must be referred 
portation, railways, tramways, to arbitration either under the 
navigation, or the production, terms of their collective agree- 
transmission, distribution or ment or as provided in the 
sale of gas, water or electricity, Quebec Trade Disputes Act (an 
—excepting railways under the ad hoc board). 
jurisdiction of the Parliament | (5) The Civil Service Commission 
of Canada. shall act as a council of arbitra- 
(5) The services of the Govern- tion. 
ment of the Province, but only 
as regards the functionaries and Strikes or lockouts are pro- 
workmen contemplated by the hibited in all circumstances. 
Civil Service Act (ce. 11) and 
subject to the provisions of the 
said Act. 
Sask. 1. City Act 1953 Members of a municipal police | Ad hoc arbitration board 
force, subject to condition that 
local union’s constitution contains a 
no-strike clause. 
2. The Fire Depart- 1953 Full-time fire fighters, subject to | Ad hoe arbitration board 
ments Platoon condition that local union’s con- 
Act. stitution contains a no-strike clause. 


union that admits other categories of em- 
ployees. “An Act respecting public order”, 
passed in 1950 in Quebec, further provided 
that a trade union that admitted members 
of a municipal police force would not be 
eligible to be certified as a bargaining agent. 
A similar limitation on the right of associa- 
tion applies to provincial civil servants in 
Quebec, who may not belong to an associa- 
tion which has any other category of em- 
ployees as members. 
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Special Legislation to Deal 
with Particular Emergency Disputes 


On three occasions during the decade, 
special legislation was enacted to bring a 
labour dispute to an end and when the 
normal dispute settlement procedures had 
failed to bring the parties to agreement 
and the government considered that an 
emergency existed. 
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The first such legislation was the federal 
Maintenance of Railway Operation Act 
passed in August, 1950, to bring an end 
to a general railway strike. The Act re- 
quired the resumption of operations by the 
railways and the settlement of the dispute. 
Operations were to be resumed within 48 
hours after the enactment of the legislation, 
and every employee on strike was required 
to return to his duties. As an interim 
settlement, all employees were to receive 
an increase of four cents an hour. The 
Act further provided that if the parties 
were not able to reach agreement, the Goy- 
ernment would appoint an arbitrator. The 
parties did not reach agreement in the 
prescribed time, and the Government named 
an arbitrator who made an award in De- 
cember, 1950. 


The second occasion was in the sum- 
mer of 1958, when a strike tied up the 
British Columbia Coast Steamship Service 
of the Canadian Pacific Railway, a shipping 
operation subject to federal legislation. The 
situation was considered urgent because 
certain essential supplies and services to 
Vancouver Island and coastal points were 
almost entirely discontinued. To end the 
strike, Parliament passed the British Colum- 
bia Coast Steamship Service Act, requiring 
the return to work of striking employees, 
and providing for the appointment of an 
administrator to restore and maintain 
services. The terms of the existing agree- 
ment, amended so as to increase the rate 
of wages by eight cents an hour, were to 
continue to apply until settlement was 
reached. The administrator remained in 
charge until the parties, with the assistance 
of a federal mediator, reached agreement 
in February, 1959. 


On the same occasion, the British Co- 
lumbia government intervened to prevent a 
work stoppage affecting Black Ball Ferries, 
a service subject to provincial jurisdiction. 
During the strike in the C.P.R. service, 
the Black Ball Ferries were the last re- 
maining service between Vancouver Island 
and the mainland. The Government issued 
a proclamation under the Civil Defence 
Act of the province declaring that an emer- 
gency existed, and a second proclamation 
bringing into operation sections of the Act 
giving the Government wide powers to deal 
with an emergency. Officers and engineers 
defied a Government order and went on 
strike. The Government obtained a court 
injunction ordering the striking employees 
back to work. 

Again in the fall of 1960 the federal 
Government introduced special legislation 
to prevent a strike on the railways. The 
Railway Operation Continuation Act ex- 
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tended the existing collective agreements 
as defined in the Act until May 15, 1961, 
directed union officials to notify their mem- 
bers that strike action had been suspended 
until May 15, 1961, ordered the reinstate- 
ment of employees who had been laid off, 
and stated that on the expiry date of the 
legislation the rights and privileges of both 
companies and unions under the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 
would be preserved. An agreement was 
negotiated in May, 1961. 


Jurisdictional Disputes 


The certification procedure, by defining 
the appropriate bargaining unit and deter- 
mining the exclusive bargaining agent for 
the employees within it, has been effective 
in dealing with one area of jurisdictional 
dispute between unions by settling the 
question of which union an employer 
should recognize as representing the em- 
ployees. Another type of jurisdictional dis- 
pute—over the assignment of work—has 
not been fully settled by this procedure. 
Three provinces, Ontario, Alberta and 
Newfoundland, have amended their legis- 
lation to attempt to forestall work stop- 
pages over disputes about work assign- 
ments. 

A 1960 amendment to the Alberta Act 
made it an unfair labour practice on the 
part of an employee to refuse to perform 
work for his employer and on the part 
of an officer or representative of a trade 
union to encourage or consent to such 
refusal, for the reason that other work is 
assigned to members or non-members of 
a trade union or other organization. The 
effect of this provision seems to be to 
prohibit work stoppage as a means of 
settling work assignment disputes but there 
is no special machinery for settlement. The 
penalties would be the same as in the case 
of other unfair labour practices. 

The Newfoundland Act as amended in 
1959 provides that no person shall engage 
in a concerted refusal to perform any 
services with a view to forcing or requiring 
any employer to assign particular work to 
employees in a particular trade union or 
in a particular trade or craft rather than 
the employees in another trade or craft 
and no trade union or representative of a 
trade union shall authorize or encourage 
such a refusal. A specific fine is provided 
for the breach of this provision but there 
is no special procedure for enforcing it. 

A 1960 amendment to the Ontario Act 
provides a special procedure for settling 
this kind of jurisdictional dispute and en- 
forcing the settlement. The Ontario amend- 
ment states that the Lieutenant-Governor 
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in Council may appoint one or more juris- 
dictional disputes commissions composed of 
one or more persons. The Labour Relations 
Board, after receiving a complaint that an 
employer is assigning particular work ' to 
employees in a_ particular trade union 
rather than to employees in another union, 
or that a trade union is requiring an em- 
ployer to do so, may refer the complaint 
to a jurisdictional disputes commission. 


The commission, after consulting any per- 
son or organization that in its opinion may 
be affected by the complaint, may issue such 
interim order with respect to the assignment 
of the work as it, in its discretion, deems 
proper in the circumstances. The employer 
and trade union and their officials or agents 
have to comply with the interim order. 


When requested by any person or organi- 
zation affected by the interim order, the 
commission is directed to reconsider the 
complaint provided that the party making 
the request has complied with the interim 
order. On such a review, the commission 
has to give to any person or organization 
affected by the interim order full oppor- 
tunity to present evidence and to make 
submissions. When the commission finds 
that, in its opinion, the trade union or its 
agents or officials are without justification 
requiring the employer to assign work, or 
that the employer is unjustifiably assigning 
work, it will direct the action te be taken 
by the employer or the union or by their 
respective agents or officials as the case 
may be with respect to the assignment of 
work, and the organizations or the persons 
concerned have to comply with the direc- 
tion. In conducting its inquiries, the com- 
mission has all the power of inquiry granted 
by the Act to a conciliation board. 


Unless appealed to the Labour Relations 
Board, the direction of the commission is 
final, but the commission may at any time, 
if it considers it advisable to do so, recon- 
sider and vary or revoke the direction. 


Anyone affected by the commission’s 
interim order or direction may within seven 
days after release of the decision apply to 
the Labour Relations Board for review of 
the order or direction. 

If the finding of the Board is that the 
interim order or the direction prohibits a 
lawful strike or lockout, or restrains the 
parties from observing the provisions of a 
collective agreement relating to the assign- 
ment of work, or prohibits a trade union or 
an employer from collective bargaining in 
respect of employees in a bargaining unit 
on whose behalf a trade union is entitled 
to bargain, it may quash the interim order 
or the direction; or the Board may, if it 
deems proper, alter the bargaining unit, 
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as defined in a certificate or in a collective 
agreement, to enable the interim order or _ 
the direction to be carried into effect in | 
conformity with other provisions of the Act. 
In the latter case, the certificate or collec- 
tive agreement is deemed to have been 
altered in accordance with the Board’s deter- 
mination. 

In the case of non-compliance with an 
interim order within two days or of a direc- 
tion within 14 days after their release or 
after the date provided in the interim order 
or direction, the Labour Relations Board 
will, at the request of an affected party, 
file the commission’s decision in the office 
of the Registrar of the Supreme Court and 
then an interim order or direction becomes 
enforceable as a judgment or order of that 
court. 

Where trade unions and employers have 
made arrangements to resolve disputes aris- 
ing from the assignment of work, a jurisdic- 
tional disputes commission may postpone 
disposition of a complaint until the parties 
have dealt with the matter under their 
arrangement for settlement. 


Disputes during Term of Agreement 


A feature common to almost all the Acts 
as they stood in 1950 was a requirement that 
every collective agreement contain a provi- 
sion for final settlement without stoppage of 
work of disputes arising out of the agree- 
ment. The legislation adopted the principle 
that private arbitration was the practical and 
acceptable method of dealing with questions 
relating to the interpretation, application, 
administration or alleged violation of the 
agreement, and specified that where the 
agreement did not contain such a settle- 
ment provision, the Board (or, under the 
British Columbia Act, the Minister of La- 
bour) was empowered to prescribe one. 
Strikes and lockouts were prohibited during 
the term of the agreement. 

The federal Act (and the Acts of Mani- 
toba, New Brunswick, Newfoundland and 
Nova Scotia) made an exception with re- 
spect to a dispute “with reference to the 
revision of a provision of the agreement 
that by the provisions of the agreement is 
subject to revision during the term of the 
agreement.” In such disputes strikes and 
lockouts were not prohibited, but may not 
take place until the baragining and con- 
ciliation procedures required by the Act in 
respect to the negotiation of an agreement 
have been complied with. 

The provision in the Quebec Act was 
somewhat different, providing that strikes 
and lockouts were prohibited for the dura- 
tion of a collective agreement, until the 
complaint had been submitted to arbitration 
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in the manner provided in the agreement, 
or failing any such provision, until it had 
been submitted to a board appointed under 
the Quebec Trade Disputes Act and 14 
days had elapsed since the award was ren- 
dered without its having been put into 
effect.* 

The Saskatchewan legislation does not 
distinguish between disputes during the term 
of an agreement and other disputes, and in 
neither case is there any prohibition of 
strikes and lockouts. Neither does the Prince 
Edward Island Act deal specifically with 
such disputes. 

Since 1950 in Ontario, the Act has pro- 
vided that where the parties to a collective 
agreement have failed to include a settle- 
ment clause as required by the Act, the 
agreement is deemed to contain a clause 
that is spelled out in the Act, providing for 
a three-man arbitration board. During the 
period, Manitoba (in 1957), Alberta (in 
1960) and Newfoundland (in 1960) have 
also amended their Acts to spell out an 


arbitration clause rather than empowering 
the Board to prescribe one. 

The Acts in Manitoba, Ontario, Alberta 
and Newfoundland have also been amended 
to permit the Minister of Labour to make 
appointments to an arbitration board where, 
through the failure of the parties, a board is 
not established. 

Further amendments in Ontario in 1960 
gave the arbitrator or chairman of an arbi- 
tration board powers of investigation and 
inquiry, authorized the Minister of Labour 
to intervene if one of the parties complains 
of undue delay, and established a new pro- 
cedure to secure implementation of an 
award. Where there is failure to comply 
with any of the terms of an award within 
14 days, any “party, employer, trade union 
or employee” affected by the decision may 
file in the office of the Registrar of the 
Supreme Court a copy of the operative 
part of the decision and the decision be- 
comes enforceable as a judgment or order 
of the court. 


Trade Unions: Definition and Legal Status 


In the postwar years when the present 
system of labour relations legislation was 
being adopted, it was generally accepted 
that trade unions were voluntary associa- 
tions without legal status, unable to sue or 
be sued for damages in their own name 
as legal entities. Early federal trade union 
legislation—the Trade Unions Act originally 
enacted in 1872—provided for registration 
of trade unions and applied to unions regis- 
tered under the Act. It provided for ac- 
quisition and holding of property by a reg- 
istered trade union, and although it did not 
make unions registered under the Act legal 
entities for all purposes, it granted to such 
unions a limited legal personality for cer- 
tain specific purposes. For instance, a 
registered trade union could initiate legal 
proceedings against persons who fraudu- 
lently obtained or misapplied union funds, 
and would be subject to prosecution and 
penalties for failing to have a registered 
office or failing to transmit to the Registrar 
the yearly financial statement required un- 
der the Act. However, registration was 
voluntary and unions did not avail them- 


*An amendment in 1961 replaced this provision by 
one which states that any strike or lockout is 
prohibited under any circumstances during the period 
of a collective agreement. A complaint as to the 
interpretation or application of an agreement must 
be submitted to arbitration in the manner provided 
in the agreement, or, in the absence of such a pro- 
vision, to a three-man arbitration board appointed 
in accordance with the Quebec Trade Disputes Act. 
In either case the arbitration award is binding on 
the parties. 
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selves of it in significant numbers, so that 
it has remained upon the statute books 
without practical application. Also, the 
question of the constitutional validity of the 
Act has been raised on the ground that the 
Act, among other things, deals with prop- 
erty and civil rights. 

The definition of trade union contained 
in the federal and provincial postwar labour 
relations legislation reflected the common 
law approach to a trade union as a volun- 
tary association of physical persons having 
no legal entity of its own. The definitions 
differ, but the common element is that a 
trade union is an organization of employees 
formed for the purpose of regulating rela- 
tions between employers and employees, 
and in this respect the definitions have re- 
mained basically unchanged during the past 
decade. The Nova Scotia Act as originally 
passed, and the Alberta Act as amended in 
1957, add the further stipulation that a 
trade union has to have a written constitu- 
tion, rules or by-laws setting forth its ob- 
jects and defining the conditions under 
which persons may be admitted as members 
and continue in membership. Two Acts (the 
British Columbia Act of 1954 and the New- 
foundland Act as amended in 1960) specify 
that the trade union contemplated by the 
Act is a local or provincial organization, 
or a local or provincial branch of a national 
or international organization. In the On- 
tario Act, on the other hand, the definition 
was amended in 1957 to state that the term 
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“trade union” includes a provincial, national 
or international trade union. 


In Quebec, the Labour Relations Act 
uses instead of “trade union” the term 
“association” which may be a professional 
syndicate formed under the Professional 
Syndicates Act and having legal entity for 
all legal purposes, or a bon fide voluntary 
association of employees (or employers) 
having as object the regulation of relations 
between employers and employees and the 
study, defence and development of the eco- 
nomic, social and moral interests of its 
members, with respect for law and author- 
ity. Within the above definition of “associa- 
tion”, a trade union in Quebec may be a 
voluntary association as well as a pro- 
fessional syndicate having full legal per- 
sonality. 

The only entities known to the common 
law are natural persons, corporations, and 
partnerships. Only a statutory provision 
could change the unions’ status as voluntary 
associations by giving them legal personal- 
ity for all purposes or for specified purposes 
as provided by the legislation, and such 
legislation could confer upon unions a legal 
status (whether full or limited) either ex- 
pressly or by implication. In the latter case, 
it would be for the courts to interpret the 
legislation as conferring juridical person- 
ality by implication upon trade unions. 

The federal and provincial labour rela- 
tions Acts, as they stood in 1950, in most 
cases expressly granted unions legal person- 
ality for a certain specific purpose, to be 
prosecuted for a breach of the Act. Most 
of the decisions of the courts in the first 
years of the 1950’s interpreted these pro- 
visions as denying to trade unions legal 
status for any other purposes, including ac- 
tions for damages. But the trend of court 
decisions in British Columbia was different 
and attempts continued to be made to 
bring actions against a union in its own 
name, and it was argued before the courts 
that the applicable labour relations legisla- 
tion was sufficient to imply that unions are 
legal entities and, as such, liable in dam- 
ages for breaches of the Act or under the 
commen law. The early approach of the 
British Columbia courts was reaffirmed and, 
by the end of the decade, it had been held 
in a number of cases that the legislation 
had in effect made unions legal entities; and 
some provinces had amended their legisla- 
tion, making unions fully fledged entities 
for any proceeding before the courts, in- 
cluding civil actions for damages. The main 
developments in British Columbia, under 
the federal Act, and in each of the other 
provinces, are briefly described below. 
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British Columbia 


In British Columbia, two Acts had a 
bearing on the status of trade unions—the 
Trade-unions Act (originally enacted in 
1902) and replaced in 1959; and the Labour 
Relations Act of 1954 which replaced the 
Industrial Conciliation and Arbitration Act 
(enacted in 1947). 


The old Trade-unions Act exempted trade 
unions from liability for communicating 
certain information and for employing fair 
arguments without intimidation to induce 
workmen not to renew contracts; from 
liability in damages for publishing certain 
information respecting labour troubles; from 
liability in damages for any wrongful act 
in connection with any strike, lockout or 
trade dispute unless the members or the 


governing authorities of the union author-. 


ized or were a concurring party in the 
wrongful act. 


The British Columbia labour relations 
Act (Industrial Conciliation and Arbitration 
Act), which was enacted before the federal 
Act, did not contain a clause dealing with 
a prosecution of trade unions for an offence 
under the Act. However, in various sections, 
the Act provided for a union’s liability to 
a fine on summary conviction for various 
offences under the Act. In a series of legal 
decisions, the British Columbia courts in- 
terpreted the provisions of this Act and the 
Trade-unions Act as making unions legal 
entities. 

In Hollywood Theatres v. Tenney (1940), 
1 D.L.R. 452, Mr. Justice O’Halloran, of 
the Court of Appeal, said, for the first time, 
by way of obiter dicta, that the Trade- 
unions Act recognized unions as legal en- 
tities liable in damages for wrongful acts. 

In Patterson and Nanaimo Dry Cleaning 
and Laundry Workers Union, Local No. 1 
(1947 2 W.W.R. J10, the B.C. Court of 
Appeal, in proceedings under the I.C.A. 
Act, considered the question whether a 
trade union, by reason of the provisions of 
the Trade-unions Act and the I.C.A. Act, 
had been constituted an entity in law. Two 
of the judges expressed the view that such a 
union was, by virtue of these statutes of the 
province, an entity (persona juridica) dis- 
tinct from its members. 

In a later case, Vancouver Machinery 
Depot v. United Steelworkers of America 
(1948), 2 W.W.R. 325; (1948) 4 D.L.R. 
522, the same court held that an interna- 
tional union which has not been actually 
appointed a bargaining agent under the 
I.C.A. Act was nonetheless a legal entity 
against which an action for damages might 
be maintained. 
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The majority view in the Patterson case 
and in Vancouver Machinery Depot case 
was followed in 1957 in Therien v. Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters. . .Local 
WO. -213,..(1957) 6 -D.L.R. (2d) ) 746, in 
interpreting the 1954 Act. Mr. Justice 
Clyne, of the B.C. Supreme Court, awarded 
damages against the union sued as a legal 
entity for the offences committed under 
the Act. The union’s appeal was dismissed 
by the British Columbia Court of Appeal. 
Then the union appealed to the Supreme 
Court of Canada. The Supreme Court, in a 
decision rendered on January 26, 1960 
(1960, S.C.R. 265) upheld the decision of 
the British Columbia courts and held that 
the union was a legal entity that may be 
held liable in its own name for damages, 
either for a breach of the Labour Relations 
Act or under the common law. Mr. Justice 
Locke, when considering the effect of the 
Labour Relations Act on the question of the 
union’s legal entity and liability for tort 
said: 

By the Labour Relations Act, S. 2, a trade 
union as defined includes a local branch of an 
international organization such as the appellant 
in the present matter. Extensive rights are 
given to such trade unions and certain prohibi- 
tions declared which affect them. The Act treats 
a trade union as an entity and as such it is 
prohibited, inter alia, from attempting at the 
employer’s place of employment during work- 
ing hours to persuade an employee to join or 
not to join a trade union, from encouraging 
or engaging in any activity designed to re- 
Strict or limit production or services, from 
using coercion or intimidation of any kind that 
could reasonably have the effect of compelling 
any person to become or refrain to become a 
member of a trade union and from declaring 
or authorizing a strike until certain defined 
steps have been taken. By S. 7 if there is a 
complaint to the Labour Relations Board that 
a union is doing or has done any act pro- 
hibited by Ss. 4. 5 or 6, the Board may order 
that the default be remedied and, if it con- 
tinues, the union may be prosecuted for a 
breach of the Act. By S. 9 all employers are 
required to honour a written assignment of 
wages by their employees to a trade union. A 
union claiming to have as members in good 
standing a majority of employees in a unit ap- 
propriate for collective bargaining is entitled 
to apply to the Labour Relations Board for 
certification as the bargaining agent of such 
employees and, when certified, to require the 
employer to bargain with it and, if agreement 
is reached to enter into a written agreement 
with it which is signed by the union in its own 
name as such bargaining agent. Throughout the 
Act such organizations are referred to as 
trade unions and thus treated as legal entities. 

...1 agree with the opinions expressed by the 
learned judges of the Court of Appeal in the 
cases to which I have above referred. The 
granting of these rights, powers and immuni- 
ties to these unincorporated associations or 
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bodies is quite inconsistent with the idea that 
it was not intended that they should be consti- 
tuted legal entities exercising these powers and 
enjoying these immunities as such. . .It is 
necessary for the exercise of the powers given 
that such unions should have officers or other 
agents to act in their names and on their be- 
half. The legislature, by giving the right to 
act as agent for others and to contract on their 
behalf, has given them two of the essential 
qualities of a corporation in respect to liability 
for tort since a corporation can only act by its 
agents. 

The passage from the judgment of Blackburn 
J. delivering the opinion of the judges which 
was adopted by the House of Lords in Mersey 
Docks v. Gibbs (1886) L.R. 1 H.L. 93 at 110, 
11 E.R. 1500. . .states the rule of construction 
that is to be applied In the absence of any- 
thing to show a contrary intention—and there 
is nothing here—the legislature must be taken 
to have intended that the creature of the statute 
shall have the same duties and that its funds 
shall be subject to the same liabilities as the 
general law would impose on a private individ- 
ual doing the same thing. Qui sentit commodum 
sentire debet et onus. 

In my opinion, the appellant is a legal entity 
which may be made liable in name for damages 
either for breach of a provision of the Labour 
Relations Act or under the common law. 


All the other members of the Supreme 
Court of Canada agreed with Mr. Justice 
Locke on this point. 


Before the judgment of the Supreme 
Court of Canada was rendered in the 
Therien case, the British Columbia Legis- 
lature in 1959 replaced the Trade-unions 
Act by a new Act of the same name. Any 
doubt as to a trade union’s capacity to be 
sued of prosecuted as an entity, or to sue 
or prosecute, was removed. A trade union 
(defined in this Act as “an international, 
national, provincial, or local organization 
or association of employees that has for its 
objects, or one of its objects, the regula- 
tion of relations between employers and 
employees”) and an employers’ organiza- 
tion were declared to be legal entities “for 
the purposes of prosecuting and being pro- 
secuted for offences against the Labour Re- 
lations Act and for the purposes of suing 
and being sued under this Act”. Also, an 
employers’ organization and a trade union 
were declared to be liable in damages when 


(a) doing, authorizing, or concurring in 
anything prohibited by the Labour 
Relations Act; or 


(b) failing to do anything required by 


the Labour Relations Act; or 

(c) doing, authorizing, or concurring in 
anything that is contrary to Section 
3 of the Trade-unions Act. (Section 
3 prohibits all persuasion, including 
picketing in case of an illegal strike, 
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as well as all persuasion, including 
picketing of a secondary employer 
whether the strike is legal or not).* 


Federal Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act 


The federal Industrial Relations and Dis- 
putes Investigation Act contains a provision 
dealing with the prosecution of trade unions 
which reads as follows: 

S. 45(1) A prosecution for an offence under 

this Act may be brought against an employers’ 
organization or a trade union and in the name 
of the organization or wnion and for the pur- 
pose of such a prosecution a trade union or an 
employers’ organization shall be deemed to 
be a person, and any act or thing done or 
omitted by an officer or agent of an employ- 
ers’ organization or trade within the scope of 
his authority to act on behalf of the organiza- 
tion or union shall be deemed to be an act or 
thing done or omitted by the employers’ organ- 
ization or trade union. 
The Manitoba, New Brunswick, Newfound- 
land, Nova Scotia and Ontario Acts con- 
tained a similar provision. In the early cases 
under these Acts it was usually held that the 
legislature had made unions persons for 
specified purposes only, and any broader 
interpretation was rejected, but gradually 
the thinking that had developed in cases 
under British Columbia legislation began 
to be applied. 

In Re Canadian Seamen’s Union v. Can- 
ada Labour Relations Board and Branch 
LinesmGtd.4 (1951). 25D Ree Pant, Seup) 
356, before the Ontario High Court, Sec- 
tion 45(1) of the I.R.D.I. Act was held 
to grant a union a legal personality only for 
the limited purpose of being prosecuted 
for an offence under the Act. Also, it was 
held that with the exception of Section 45 
“at no place in the Act does it say that 
a trade union shall be a person or body 
corporate for the purposes of the Act or for 
any other purposes”. Consequently, the 
union, in its own name, could neither apply 
for certiorari to quash a decertification or- 
der, nor prosecute for breach of the Act, 
nor sue or be sued in civil actions. 

In the years that followed the decision 
in the Canadian Seamen’s Union Section 
45(1) of the federal I.R.D.I. Act has re- 
mained unchanged. However, in January, 
1961, Chief Justice McRuer of the Ontario 
High Court rendered the decision in the 
Matter of an Arbitration between Polymer 
Corporation Ltd. and Oil, Chemical and 
Atomic Workers International Union, Local 
16-14, (Can. Law Reports, February 20, 


; *However, the Supreme Court of British Columbia 
in Koss v. Konn (1961) 28 D.L.R. (2d) Part 4, 
p. 319, held that the section does not affect infor- 
mation picketing. 
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1961, para, 15,341), in which the legal 
status of a union operating within the 
provisions of the I.R.D.I. Act was re-ex- 
amined and the court ruled that the union 
as such had the capacity to incur liability 
for damages. The decision of the Court was 
preceded by the award of an arbitration 
tribunal constituted to deal with a dispute 
between Polymer Corporation Ltd. and 
Local 16-14 of the Oil, Chemical and 
Atomic Workers International Union. The 
award granted damages against the union 
as such for breach of the collective agree- 
ment. The union challenged the decision 
in certiorari proceedings and the court up- 
held the powers of the arbitrators to assess 
and award damages. Dealing with the 
problem of the capacity of a union to be 
liable for damages, Chief Justice McRuer 
was of the opinion that the principles of | 
law applied by the Supreme Court of Can- 
ada in the Therien case should be applied 
in the case under review. In the Therien 
case, the main question was whether a trade 
union certified as a bargaining agent under 
the British Columbia Labour Relations Act 
was a suable entity and liable in damages 
for tort. The Chief Justice quoted state- 
ments made by Mr. Justice Locke from the 
passage quoted above, which he thought 
were relevant. 


He was of the opinion that when Parlia- 
ment provided for certification of a trade 
union with power to compel an employer to 
bargain with it, and clothed it with power 
to enter into a collective agreement with 
the employer, it invested the trade union 
with those corporate characteristics essen- 
tial to a capacity to contract within the 
scope of the purposes of the Act. That 
being so, it necessarily follows from the 
Therien case that since the trade union 
has the legal capacity to enter into a col- 
lective agreement, it has imposed on it the 
responsibility that flows from a breach of 
the agreement. 


The Chief Justice was aware of the fact 
that the trade union involved in the Therien 
case was certified under the British Colum- 
bia Labour Relations Act and the court 
also considered the effect of the B.C. Trade- 
unions Act. He considered and compared 
the relevant sections of the British Colum- 
bia legislation with the federal Act and, 
quite apart from anything that was said in 
the Therien judgment about the Trade- 
unions Act of British Columbia, he thought 
nevertheless that the Therien decision was 
compelling authority for the conclusion 
that he had reached. Later, the judgment 
of Chief Justice McRuer was upheld in the 
Court of Appeal. 
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Manitoba 


In Manitoba, the status of trade unions 
under the Manitoba Act and Section 46 
(similar in wording to Section 45 of the 
federal Act quoted above) was considered 
in several cases. In Re the Manitoba Labour 
Relations Act; in Re Int. Union of Oper- 
ating Engineers, Local Union No. 827, 
and Manitoba Labour Board, (1952) 5 
myoW.R. AN.S:), p. 264, the, ‘Court: ‘of 
Queen’s Bench held that a trade union 
under the Manitoba Act could bring, in 
its own name, an application for a writ of 
mandamus requiring the Manitoba Labour 
Board to certify the union as a bargaining 
agent and for such purposes the union was 
a quasi persona juridica and a representa- 
tive action was not necessary. The Court 
distinguished between actions in contract 
and tort and applications under the Act. 

In Re Peerless Laundry and Cleaners 
Ltd. v. Laundry and Dry Cleaning Workers 
Union (1952), 6 W.W.R. (N.S., Part 10, 
p. 443), injunction proceedings under the 
Manitoba Labour Relations Act were 
brought against the union in its own name. 
The union contended that not being a legal 
entity it was not amenable to the injunction 
proceedings brought in the union’s name. 
The Court of Queen’s Bench overruled this 
objection and held “that the Manitoba 
Labour Relations Act recognizes trade un- 
ions as statutory entities possessing a legal 
existance apart from their members, and 
that they are suable entities for the purpose 
of implementing that Act and for causes 
of action that may be founded directly upon 
its provisions or a breach thereof’; con- 
sequently, the trade union in question was 
properly a party to the proceedings. 

In Re Walterson and Laundry and Dry 
Cleaning Workers’ Union and New Method 
Launderers Limited (1954), 11 W.W.R., 
(N.S.), Part 13, p. 645; (1955), 14 W.W.R., 
Part 12, p. 451, it was held that under 
Section 46 of the Manitoba Labour Rela- 
tions Act, a trade union could be prosecuted 
in its own name, bit could not prosecute. 
The Court of Appeal stressed that Section 
46 of the Act is the only provision of the 
Act giving a trade union a status of legal 
entity, but for a very limited purpose, 
namely, to be prosecuted under the Act. The 
specific provision of this section as to when 
a trade union could be a party in legal 
proceedings negated the union’s claim that 
the intention of the Act was to make trade 
unions legal entities for all purposes within 
the purview of the Act. The Court of 
Appeal’s conclusion was that a trade union 
is not a legal entity and may not sue or be 
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sued in civil proceedings and may not 
prosecute or be prosecuted in criminal pro- 
ceedings. 


In 1959, Section 46 of the Act was 
amended and the unions were granted a 
legal status to prosecute in their own name 
for breaches of the Act. The relevant part 
of Section 46 as amended (amendment in 
italics) reads now as follows: 

S. 46(1) A prosecution for an offence under 
this Act may be brought by or on the informa- 
tion of or against an employers’ organization 
or a trade union in the name of the organiza- 
tion or union; and for the purposes of such a 
prosecution a trade union or an employers’ 
organization shall be deemed to be a person;... 


In May, 1960, the status of trade unions 
under the Manitoba Labour Relations Act 
was raised again before the Court of 
Queen’s Bench in the case of James Warner 
and the Manitoba Labour Board et al, Can. 
Law Reports, August 30, 1960, para. 15,309. 
There was no reference made to the 
Supreme Court decision in the Therien case. 
But, relying on the Supreme Court of 
Canada decision in Orchard v. Tunney 
(L.G. October, 1957, p. 1214), the court 
held that the union before the court was a 
voluntary, unincorporated association and 
had not been given a “status” by the Labour 
Relations Act. 


However, a year later, in May, 1961, in 
Dusessoy’s Supermarkets St. James Ltd. v. 
Retail Clerks’ Union, Local No. 832, (Can. 
Law Reports, June 7, 1961, para. 15,359) 
before Mr. Justice Monnin of the Court of 
Queen’s Bench, the legal status of trade 
unions in Manitoba was deait with again. 
Mr. Justice Monnin, relying on the Supreme 
Court decision in the Therien case, held the 
union to be, under the Manitoba Labour 
Relations Act, a legal entity liable in 
damages. This was a case of action for 
damages against the union as such which 
was involved in “secondary boycott” activi- 
ties, and for a permanent injunction that 
would stop these activities. The union 
pleaded not to be an entity in law against 
which the action could be brought. Mr. 
Justice Monnin, after reviewing the Supreme 
Court of Canada decision in the Therien 
case and the B.C. labour legislation, posed 
the question: 

Is our law so unsatisfactory and so unwieldy 
that a body may be a legal entity for one 
purpose and not for another? By sections 46 
of the Manitoba Labour Relations Act, for 
the purpose of a prosecution, it is declared 
that a trade union is a person. Is it restricted 
to that? 

His conclusion was that Manitoba legisla- 
tion, by granting various rights, powers 
and responsibilities to these unincorporated 
associations, intended to, and did, attribute 
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legal personality to trade unions, both for 
breach of a provision of the Labour Rela- 
tions Act or under the common law. The 
Court granted damages against the union 
as such and other defendants and a per- 
manent injunction against picketing. 


Ontario 


In Onterio, where the Labour Relations 
Act passed in 1950 contained a provision 
similar to Section 45 of the federal Act 
stating that a prosecution for an offence 
under the. Act could be instituted agains a 
trade union in its own name, there is 
also the Rights of Labour Act, passed in 
1944, which contains the following sections: 


S. 3(2) A trade union shall not be made a 
party to any action in any court unless such 
trade union may be so made a party irre- 
spective of any of the provisions of this Act 
or of The Labour Relations Board Act, 1944. 


(3) A collective bargaining agreement shall 
not be the subject of any action in any court 
unless such collective bargaining agreement may 
be the subject of such action irrespective of any 
of the provisions of this Act or of The Labour 
Relations Board Act, 1944. 


The intention of these provisions appears 
to have been to preserve the common law 
status of trade unions as voluntary associa- 
tions, and to emphasize that in spite of the 
legislation dealing with agreements, a collec- 
tive agreement is not thereby made a con- 
tract enforceable in court. 

The matter of the status of trade unions 
was raised in 1949 in Re International 
Nickel Company of Canada, Limited; Shed- 
din v. Kopinak (1949) O.R. p. 705, in the 
Ontario High Court. Mr. Justice Gale, 
relying on the British Columbia decisions 
in the Patterson and Nanaimo Dry Cleaning 
and Vancouver Machinery cases stated 
above, was of the opinion that under 
Ontario labour legislation, a local union 
chartered by an international union acquired 
a statutory identity which is distinct from 
that of their constituent members, and this 
statutory personality is not affected by the 
fact that under the Rights of Labour Act 
unions are denied the capacity to sue and 
be sued. 


When, in 1960, a major revision of the 
Ontario Labour Relations Act was effected, 
the section dealing with the prosecution of 
a trade union for an offence under the Act 
was not changed. However, a section was 
added, which provided that proceedings to 
enforce a determination of the Labour Rela- 
tions Board in the cases of discrimination 
or coercion against employees, a decision 
of an arbitrator or arbitration board, or a 
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decision of a jurisdictional disputes com- | 
mission may be instituted in the Supreme 
Court by or against a trade union, a council 
of trade unions or an unincorporated em- 
ployers’ organization in the name of the i 
trade union, council of trade unions or 
unincorporated employers’ organization, as 
the case may be. 


New Brunswick 


In New Brunswick, the provision similar 
to Section 45 of the federal Act dealing 
with the prosecution under the Act was 
judicially tested in 1958 in Regina v. New 
Brunswick Labour Relations Board ex parte 
Steevens Motors Ltd. and A.G. for New 
Brunswick, Can. Labour Law Reports, Dec. 
18, 1958, para. 11,595. The Court, relying 
on the Manitoba decision in the Walterson 
case, held that while Section 43 (1) of the 
New Brunswick Labour Relations Act ren- 
dered both trade unions and employers’ 
organizations liable to prosecution in their 
respective names, it did not confer on them 
legal personality to prosecute for offences 
committed by the employer under the Act.* 


Nova Scotia 


In Nova Scotia, Section 45 (1) of the 
Trade Union Act dealing with prosecution 
of a union as such has remained unchanged. 


Newfoundland 


In Newfoundland, the section similar to 
Section 45 of the federal Act regarding the 
prosecution of a union in its own name has 
remained unchanged. However, the Trade 
Union Act passed in 1960 requires the 
registration of trade unions within the prov- 
ince, and its provisions, combined with 
amendments made to the Labour Relations 
Act in 1959 and 1960 appear to make trade 
unions legal entities for all purposes. The 
Trade Union Act provides that a trade 
union before its registration “may be sued 
in its own name or in the name of any of 
its members” and so far as registered unions 
are concerned, it is clear that they may hold 
real and personal property, that such prop- 
erty shall vest in the trustees, and that 
all actions, suits, prosecutions and com- 
plaints taken by or against a union in 
respect to such property, shall be taken in 
the name of the trustees, and that they may 
sue and be sued, plead and be impleaded. 
Then the Act states that “all other actions 
by and against a union registered under 
this Act shall be taken in the name of the 
union.” 


*In 1961, an amendment was passed to Section 
43 (1) which is similar to that passed in Manitoba in 
1959, granting the unions legal entity to prosecute 
for breach of the Act. 
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A 1959 amendment to the Labour Rela- 
tions Act (Section 52A) provided that an 
action could be taken against a trade union 
in its own name or against a union officer 
or agent for any tortious act alleged to 
have been committed on behalf of the union, 
and that for the purposes of the action a 
trade union was deemed to be a person, 
and was responsible for any act of an 
officer, member, agent or representative. 
This section was repealed in 1960, and 
another provision (Section 25A) inserted, 
which reads as follows: 

S. 25A. Where an employee is on a strike 
which is not contrary to this Act no action 
lies against that employee or against a bar- 
gaining agent acting on behalf of that em- 
ployee in respect of damages in contract for 
which the employer has become liable to an- 
other person as a result of the strike but noth- 
ing contained in this section shall be deemed 
to exempt an employee or bargaining agent 
from any liability for a tortious act. 


This implies that in case of an illegal strike, 
an employee or a bargaining agent are 
liable for damages incurred by the em- 
ployer towards a third person as the result 
of the strike; and that whether there is a 
strike or not or whether or not the strike 
is legal, an employee and a bargaining 
agent are liable for a tortious act. 


Prince Edward Island 


The Trade Unions Act of 1945 did not 
contain any provision relating to the status 
of trade unions. In 1953, Section 18 was 
added, which read: 

S. 18. A trade union may sue and be sued 
by its name as filed with the Provincial Secre- 
tary under Section 7, and, if not so filed, then 
by the name by which it is commonly known. 


Alberta 


The Alberta Labour Act does not contain 
a clause similar to Section 45(1) of the 
federal Act dealing with the prosecution of 
trade unions for the offences under the 
Act. However, as in¢British Columbia, the 
Act contains provisions referring to prose- 
cution of trade unions for some specific 
offences under the Act, such as Section 
73(7) dealing with collective agreements, 
or Section 97(1) dealing with penalties for 
authorizing, calling or consenting to an 
illegal strike. A general provision dealing 
with penalties for contravention of the 
Act as contained in Section 126 refers to 
“any person” contravening the Act and does 
not say whether the term “person” might 
include a trade union. 

The issue of legal status of trade unions 
under the Alberta Act was raised in 
Medalta Potteries Limited v. Longride et al 
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(1947), 2 W.W.R., where a certification of 
a union as a bargaining agen was chal- 
lenged. Mr. Justice MacDonald, referring 
to the British Columbia case of Patterson 
and Nanaimo Dry Cleaning and Laundry 
Workers Union, Local No. 1, was of the 
opinion that for the purposes of the Alberta 
Labour Act and proceedings thereunder, the 
unions involved in the dispute were legal 
entities separate and distinct from their 
members. 


Saskatchewan 


The Saskatchewan Trade Unions Act, 
enacted in 1944, contains the following 
sections: 

S. 23. A trade union shall not be made a 
party to any action in any court unless such 
trade union may be made a party irrespective 
of any of the provisions of this Act. 

S. 24. A collective bargaining agreement 
shall not be the subject of any action in any 
court unless such collective bargaining agree- 
ment might be the subject of such action ir- 
respective of any of the provisions of this Act. 


In somewhat more definite terms these pro- 
visions seem to express the same intention 
as the sections of the Ontario Rights of 
Labour Act quoted above. 

The Act does not contain any general 
provision allowing the prosecution of a 
trade union in its own name for the offen- 
ces committed under the Act. On the other 
hand, Section 11(2) provides that a trade 
union (as well as the Board or any in- 
terested person) may apply in its own 
name to the court for the enforcement of 
any order of the Labour Relations Board. 

Section 12 provides for the prosecution of 
individuals and corporations for unfair 
labour practices and for non-compliance 
with orders of the Board, but does not 
mention trade unions being subject to such 
prosecution. 

It would appear that within the provisions 
of the Saskatchewan Trade Unions Act a 
trade union could neither be sued nor 
prosecuted in its own name but could bring 
in its own name proceedings before the 
courts for the enforcement of an order of 
the Labour Relations Board. 


In the Mackay and Mackay vy. Inter- 
national Association of Machinists Lodge 
No. 1953 (1946), 3 D.L.R. 38, the Saskatch- 
ewan Court of Appeal, in certiorari pro- 
ceedings to quash an order of the Board, 
held that Section 23 of the Act did not 
apply to the situation under consideration; 
the union as such could be named as a 
party in certiorari proceedings challenging 
the validity of an order of the Board made 
on the union’s application and a representa- 
tive action was not necessary. 
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Quebec 


In Quebec, trade unions incorporated 
under the Professional Syndicates Act have 
full legal status for the purposes of any 
legal proceedings. The same full legal ca- 
pacity may be acquired under the same 
Act by a union or federation of syndicates, 
as well as by a confederation of unions or 
federations of syndicates when incorpor- 
ated under the provisions of the Act. 

The legal position of unincorporated 
trade unions (as well as any other volun- 
tary association) was regulated by “the 
Act to facilitate the exercise of certain 
rights” of 1938 which later was incorpor- 
ated in the Special Procedure Act (R.S.Q. 
1941, c. 3421). The provisions of the 1938 
and 1941 Acts made it possible to bring 
legal proceedings against voluntary associa- 
tions (including unincorporated trade 
unions) in their own names. Also, these 
provisions made such an association finan- 
cially liable with all its resources. This 
remedy was similar to the representative 
action used against collective membership 
of a voluntary association in the common 
law provinces. However, where the remedy 
of representative action could be used in 
legal proceedings by or against a voluntary 
association, the remedy provided in Quebec 
was limited to the proceedings against a 
voluntary association only. In 1960, the 
Code of Civil Procedure was amended by 
incorporating in it these provisions of the 
Special Procedure Act and by adding a 
section providing that a voluntary associa- 
tion of employees within the meaning of 
the Labour Relations Act may plead in 
courts in its own name for the purposes of 
any recourse provided by the laws of the 
province, by depositing in the court with 
the writ of summons or other proceedings 
introductive of suit, a certificate issued by 
the provincial Labour Relations Board that 
such a group constitutes a bona fide associa- 
tion within the meaning of the Labour 
Relations Act. 


In 1958, in Re Perreault v. Poirier and 
Dresscutters’ Union, Local 205, 262 one of 
the issues before the courts in Quebec was 
whether an unincorporated trade union has 
a legal capacity to sue in its own name. 
The Superior Court held that voluntary 
associations had no legal capacity to sue in 
their own name. The Court of Queen’s 
Bench upheld this view. In 1959, the 
Supreme Court of Canada upheld the — 
decision of the Quebec courts (1960) 23 
DERN Cd) 2 Pasta pps 61: 

The 1960 amendment to the Code of Civil 
Procedure remedied the situation by allow- 
ing an unincorporated trade union to sue 
in its own name. 


Conclusions 


It is evident from the above review that 
the legal status of trade unions has under- 
gone a decided change in the period. At 
the beginning of the decade, unions were 
generally held to be voluntary associations, 
endowed with legal personality only for the 
limited purpose of enforcement of the obli- 
gations placed upon them by the labour 
relations legislation; a union could neither 
prosecute in its own name, nor be held 
liable in damages. A union could prosecute 
or sue or be sued only by way of repre- 
sentative action. 

The line of decisions in the courts of 
several provinces culminating in the Su- 
preme Court of Canada decision in the 
Therien case has changed this situation. Re- 
cently courts have held unions to be legal 
entities for purposes other than being 
prosecuted under labour relations Acts and 
have held them liable in name for dam- 
ages, either for a breach of the provisions 
of a labour relations Act or under the 
common law. 


This trend of legal reasoning has been 
followed in some provinces by statutes de- 
claring unions to be legal entities. 


Enforcement 


General Enforcement Provisions 


There have been no major changes during 
the period in general enforcement provi- 
sions. The federal Act contains a general 
enforcement provision stating that every 
person, trade union or employers’ organiza- 
tion who does anything prohibited by the 
Act or who refuses or neglects to do any- 
thing required by the Act is guilty of an 
offence, and except where some other 
penalty is provided, is liable on summary 
conviction to a fine. Also, every person, 
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trade union and employers’ organization _ 
who refuses or neglects to comply with a 
lawful order of the Canada Labour Rela- 
tions Board is guilty of an offence and | 
liable on summary conviction to a fine for | 
each day during which such refusal or 
failure continues. Substantially the same 
kind of general enforcement provision is | 
contained in each of the provincial Acts, 
except the Saskatchewan Act, which has a 
somewhat different approach to enforce- | 
ment. | 
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The Saskatchewan Act states that the 
Board has power to make an order requir- 
ing any person to refrain from violations 
of the Act. The reference of a complaint 
to the Board, and a Board ruling on it, 
seems to be the normal step preceding any 
court action connected with violation of the 


_ Act. A certified copy of any order or 


decision of the Board is to be filed within 
14 days in the office of a registrar of the 
Court of Queen’s Bench and is enforceable 
as a judgment or order of that Court. In 
any application to the Court arising out of 
the failure of any person to comply with 
the order filed with the registrar, the Court 
may refer to the Board any question as 
to the compliance or non-compliance of 
such person with the order of the Board. 
An application to enforce the order may be 
made to the Court by and in the name of 
the Board, any trade union affected or any 
interested person. The Court is bound by 
the findings of the Board, and is directed 
to make such orders as may be necessary 
to cause every party to comply with the 
order to the Board. There is the further 
provision that a person who has violated 
the Act or who fails to comply with an 
order of the Board is, in addition to any 
other penalty he has incurred under the 
provisions of the Act, guilty of an offence 
and liable on summary conviction to a fine. 

In addition to any other penalties im- 
posed under the Saskatchewan Act, the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council, upon an 
application of the Board, may appoint a 
controller to take possession of and operate 
any business, plant or premises of an em- 
ployer who wilfully disregards or disobeys 
any order filed by the Board until such time 
as the Lieutenant-Governor in Council is 
satisfied that the order will be obeyed. 

None of the Acts place a duty upon any 
public authority to initiate prosecutions to 
secure compliance. The federal Act and 
the Acts of all the provinces (with the 
exception of Prince Edward Island) require 
a consent either from the Minister of La- 
bour or from the Board before a prosecu- 
tion for an offence may be initiated. Under 
the federal Act and the Acts of Alberta, 
Newfoundland and Nova Scotia, it is the 
Minister who gives the consent; the con- 
sent of the Board is required in British 
Columbia, Manitoba, New Brunswick, On- 
tario, Quebec (the Board or the Attorney- 
General), and Saskatchewan. 


Special Enforcement Provisions 


Special enforcement provisions are con- 
tained in all of the Acts relating to some 
particular obligation or offence, and in re- 
spect to these provisions there have been a 
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number of changes since 1950, some of 
which are outlined below. 


Recourse to Administrative Measures 
Preceding or as Alternative to Prosecution 


The federal Act as well as the Acts of 
Manitoba, Newfoundland and Nova Scotia 
provide that a person claiming to be ag- 
grieved because of an alleged violation of 
any provision of the Act may make a com- 
plaint in writing to the Minister. The Min- 
ister may require an Industrial Inquiry 
Commission or a conciliation officer to 
investigate and report. Copies of such a 
report are sent by the Minister to each of 
the parties affected and if the Minister 
considers it desirable, he may publish the 
report. If the Minister receives a request for 
consent to prosecute, he is to take into 
account the report he has received. 

The Manitoba provision is slightly dif- 
ferent, in that the Minister may refer the 
complaint either to the Board or to an 
Industrial Inquiry Commission or a con- 
ciliation officer for investigation. Also, that 
Act does not specifically provide that the 
Minister is to take the report into account 
when considering a request for consent to 
prosecute. 

In British Columbia and Saskatchewan, 
throughout the period under review, the 
Board has been authorized to deal with 
unfair labour practice complaints and to 
issue remedial orders. Under the Saskatch- 
ewan Act the Board’s order was enforce- 
able as an order of the Court; under the 
British Columbia Act a person who failed 
to comply with an order of the Board was 
guilty of an offence and could be prosecuted 
and fined.* 

In Quebec, in 1959, the Act was amended 
to give the Board jurisdiction to deal with 
a complaint from an employee that he has 
been dismissed, suspended or transferred 
because of the exercise of a right granted 
to him by the Act or because of trade 
union activities. The Board, if it finds the 
complaint justified, may order reinstatement 
and damages for loss of wages. The em- 
ployer to whom the order is directed is 
bound to comply with it, and if he fails 
to do so, the Board may institute an action 
on behalf of the employee. 

In 1960, the Ontario Act was amended 
to provide that when a person has been 
refused employment, discharged, discrimi- 
nated against, threatened, coerced, intimi- 
dated or otherwise dealt with contrary to 


*A 1961 amendment in British Columbia provided 
for filing the order of the Board in the office of 
the Registrar of the Supreme Court of the Province 
and makes the order enforceable as an order of 
that Court. 
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the Act, the Board may authorize a field 
officer to inquire into the complaint, and if 
the field officer is unable to effect a settle- 
ment, the Board may inquire into the 
complaint. If it finds the complaint justified, 
the Board may determine the action to be 
taken by the employer or union. If there is 
failure to comply after 14 days, the person 
affected may so notify the Board and a 
copy of the determination will be filed in 
the office of the Registrar of the Supreme 
Court of Ontario and will be enforceable 
as an order of the Court. The provision 
previously in effect under which complaints 
of discrimination for union activity could 
be made to the Minister of Labour was at 
the same time repealed. 


A 1960 amendment to the Alberta Labour 
Act provides for reference of a dispute to 
the Labour Relations Board. Where there 
is a difference between the parties concern- 
ing the application or operation of the 
provisions of the Act dealing with labour 
relations, either of the parties may refer the 
difference to the Board. The Board may 
investigate the difference and endeavour to 
settle it. If the Board fails to bring about 
an agreement, it may make recommenda- 
tions as to settlement of the dispute. Also, 
if the disagreement continues, the Board 
has power, subject to the provision dealing 
with the consent by the Minister to prose- 
cute, to institute whatever action the Board 
considers to be desirable to ensure com- 
pliance with the provisions of the Act. 


Illegal Strikes and Lockouts 


Special procedures introduced in Alberta 
and British Columbia to deal with illegal 
strikes and lockouts were in effect during 
the decade but have now been dropped from 
the legislation. A 1948 amendment in 
Alberta authorized the Minister of Labour 
to refer any strike or lockout to a judge 
of the Supreme Court of the Province for 
an adjudication as to its legality or illegality. 
The Judge making the adjudication was 
to certify the same to the Minister. If the 
judge found a strike to be illegal, the col- 
lective agreement and the check-off provi- 
sion became void. Once the illegal strike 
was terminated, the Minister by order could 
reinstate the collective agreement. Penalties 
could also be imposed on summary con- 
viction following the judge’s certification to 
the Minister that the strike was illegal. 
When the judge certified to the Minister 
that a lockout was illegal, the employer 
was guilty of an offence and liable on sum- 
mary conviction to a fine. In 1954, the 
provision making the collective agreement 
and check-off void as a result of an adjudi- 
cation that a strike was illegal was repealed, 
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and in 1960 the provision permitting refer- 
ence of such questions to a judge was 
entirely removed. A provision remains in 
the Act to the effect that when a trade 
union has been fined for authorizing an 
illegal strike, if the fine is not paid in ten 
days, the magistrate may order the em- 
ployer to turn over dues deducted under a 
check-off provision until the fine is paid. 

A provision enacted in British Columbia 
in 1954 also authorized the Minister of 
Labour to ask a judge of the Supreme Court 
of the Province for an adjudication as to 
whether a strike or lockout was legal or 
illegal. If the judge ruled that a strike was 
illegal, he could nullify a collective agree- 
ment, cancel a union’s check-off rights, 
cancel its certification, or impose all three 
penalties. These provisions were deleted in 
1961. 

A provision inserted in the Ontario legis- 
lation in 1950 states that where there is a 
strike that the employer alleges is unlaw- 
ful, the employer may apply to the Board 
for a declaration that the strike was or is 
unlawful. A corresponding procedure is 
available to employees or a trade union in 
connection with a lockout which they allege 
is unlawful. 


Recourse to Injunctions in Labour Disputes 


Although labour relations legislation in 
Canada does not look to injunctions as a 
means of restraining prohibited activities, 
injunctions have been frequently obtained 
in the past ten years to restrain certain 
activity in labour disputes. An injunction is 
an order made by a court restraining certain 
named persons from doing certain particular 
acts. The remedy of injunction originated 
in the common law of England as it was 
applied at the time of confederation, and 
later was amplified or amended by the pro- 
vincial Judicature Acts or the Rules of the 
Courts. 


In labour disputes the court may grant 
an injunction when convinced that damage 
will be done to the plaintiff or his property 
if an injunction is not granted, and the 
damage is such as would not be easily com- 
pensated by a monetary award. An injunc- 
tion differs from the legal remedy of 
damages in that it orders not a money pay- 
ment but the positive redress of proscribed 
behaviour. 


There are various kinds of injunctions. 
A restrictive injunction orders a party to 
proceedings to refrain from doing specific 
acts, a mandatory injunction orders a party 
to proceedings to do specific acts. An injunc- 
tion is called interim or interloculory or 
temporary when it is granted temporarily 
before the right has been ascertained by the 
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court. Sometimes a distinction is made 
between “interim” and “interlocutory” in- 
junction, an “interim” injunction being for a 
definite period with a fixed beginning and 
ending, and an “interlocutory’ injunction 
being one granted for an indefinite period 
until the final disposition of the dispute by 
the court. An injunction is termed per- 
manent or perpetual or final when granted 
by the court after the right has been ascer- 
tained. An ex parte interim injunction is 
one granted for a short period before the 
trial and without notice to the opposing 
party. 

In labour disputes connected with strikes 
and picketing the conduct most often en- 
joined is that of intimidation, nuisance and 
trespass. Also a labour injunction may be 
applied against conspiracy to injure or to 
commit some unlawful act, and against 
inducing a breach of contract or interfering 
with contractual relations. 

In 1950, three provinces had legislation 
relating specifically to injunctions in labour 
disputes. The British Columbia Trade- 
unions Act, which dated back to 1902, 
protected unions from being enjoined or 
being liable for damages for injuries that 
might arise out of peaceful picketing or 
the giving out of information about a labour 
dispute. In Saskatchewan and in Ontario, 
the legislation setting out the general rules 
which the courts follow in issuing injunc- 
tions had been amended in 1949 in Saskat- 
chewan and in 1950 in Ontario, to limit 
the duration of an injunction in a labour 
dispute to four days if it was issued on the 
application of one party without a hearing 
of the other side (an ex parte injunction). 
During the period, New Brunswick, British 
Columbia, Saskatchewan, Alberta and On- 
tario passed legislation dealing with injunc- 
tions. 

A provision was added to the Judicature 
Act of New Brunswick in 1956, limiting ex 
parte injunctions in labour disputes to five 
days. , 

When the British Columbia Trade-unions 
Act was passed in 1959, it repealed the 1902 
Act, and with respect to injunctions, pro- 
vided that an ex parte injunction in respect 
of any act relating to a strike or lockout 
that is not illegal under the Labour Rela- 
tions Act may only be granted to safeguard 
public order or to prevent substantial or 
irreparable damage to property. Further, 
when an ex parte injunction is granted 
under these conditions, it may not be for a 
period longer than four days. 


In the same year, in Saskatchewan, an 
amendment to the Queen’s Bench Act pro- 
hibited the making of ex parte injunctions 
in connection with a labour dispute, and 
set out the requirements with respect to 
notice to the party against whom the injunc- 
tion is sought. A notice of motion, along 
with a copy of the affidavit intended to be 
used in support of the application, may be 
served upon any officer of the trade union, 
or, if no such person resides in Saskat- 
chewan, upon a representative of the union 
employed by the applicant. If notice can- 
not be served upon any of these persons, 
the judge may prescribe other measures to 
be taken. 

In 1960, in Alberta, the Judicature Act 
was amended to provide that where a strike 
or lockout exists in a labour dispute to 
which the Alberta Labour Act applies, an 
ex parte injunction may not be issued to 
restrain any act in connection with the 
strike or lockout. A notice of motion is 
to be served in sufficient time before the 
hearing to enable the persons served to 
attend and in no case less than three hours 
before the hearings. Where members of a 
trade union are the defendants, the notice 
may be served upon any officer or member 
of the trade union or upon any person 
engaged in the activity to be restrained. 
Along with the notice of motion there must 
be served a copy of the affidavits filed in 
support of the application. Such an affidavit 
is to be confined to such facts as the 
deponent is able of his own knowledge to 
prove. 


In 1960 also, the Ontario Act, which had 
previously limited ex parte injunctions in 
labour disputes to four days, was amended 
to provide that any interim injunction is 
to be granted for four days only and 
normally following two days’ notice to the 
persons affected. Only where the court is 
satisfied that a breach of peace, injury to 
a person or damage to property has occurred 
or is likely to occur may the notice be 
dispensed with and the injunction be granted 
ex parte. The two days’ notice of the 
application for an injunction, where the 
employees to be affected are union mem- 
bers, is deemed to have been given if served 
upon an Officer or agent of the trade union 
concerned; where the employees to be 
affected are not union members, such notice 
should be posted up in a conspicuous place 
on the employer’s business premises; if 
some of the employees are and some are 
not union members, the notice should be 
served upon an officer or agent of the union 
as well as being posted in a conspicuous 
place on the employer’s business premises. 
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Women’s Bureau 


Employed Women in Britain 


Women make up one third of the total labour force in Britain. More than half 
are 35 years of age and over and 52 per cent are married. Only one out of five 
women in the labour force is a member of a trade union affiliated with the TUC 


Since early in the nineteenth century it 
has been the custom in Britain for a high 
proportion of women to engage in paid 
employment. Work in the textile mills and 
in the potteries is traditional for married 
women. Today there are 8,197,000 women 
and girls working in almost all branches of 
industry, business, commerce and the pro- 
fessions. They make up one third of the 
total labour force of the country. 

There are several manufacturing indus- 
tries in which women either form the 
majority or a large minority of workers. 
These include tobacco products, food and 
drink, preserving, confectionery and bis- 
cuits, pharmaceutical and toilet goods, 
toys, boots and shoes, paper goods and 
leather goods. Similary in industries where 
light assembly work is required, as in the 
making of radio tubes and electric bulbs, 
there is a high proportion of women. In 
the engineering industry more than two 
thirds of workers engaged as assemblers, 
press workers and stampers are women. 

Although the numbers of workers em- 
ployed in the textile industry have de- 
clined since the Second World War, 65 
per cent of those still remaining in that 
industry are women. 

Ninety-eight per cent of all persons in 
domestic service are women, although this 
is a shrinking field of employment. 

In services such as laundries, catering 
and office cleaning about two thirds of 
those employed are women. Workers in 
retail stores are mainly women. 

Women make up 52 per cent of clerical 
and administrative workers and are by far 
the majority among stenographers, typists 
and office machine operators. However, 
only 10 per cent of those holding higher 
administrative posts in business are women. 

Among professional and technical work- 
ers, women comprise 43 per cent. The 
percentage is high chiefly because the great 
majority of nurses and a smaller majority 
of teachers are women. In other profes- 
sions women are in a decided minority. 

Their ages and marital status: The number 
of mature women with jobs is growing. In 
i960, 53 per cent of all women with jobs 
were 35 years of age and over. 


Married women make up 52 per cent of 
the female labour force, an increase of 11 
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per cent in 10 years. This is partly because 
the number of married women in the total 
population increased but it is also the 
result of the retention of married women 
or their attraction to the labour market by 
the very high demand for labour. The num- 
ber of married women in the labour force 
as a proportion of all married women has 
also grown. Even so, only about 3 out of 
10 married women in Britain have paid jobs. 


Part-time work: With the increase of 
married women in the labour force, part- 
time work for women has been expanding. 
In manufacturing, where about one third 
of all women part-time workers are em- 
ployed, one in eight of the female em- 
ployees works less than 30 hours a week. 
At least half of all part-time workers are 
married women below the age of 45. 

The main types of short shifts worked 
by women are (1) a morning or after- 
noon shift of four or five hours; (2) a 
short-day shift from about 10 a.m. to 4 
or 5 p.m., usually with an hour’s break 
for lunch; and (3) an evening shift from 
about 5:30 p.m. to 9:30 p.m., the latter 
two systems being the most popular. 


Equal pay for equal work: Unlike Canada 
and other countries where equal pay for 
equal work has been the subject of legis- 
lation, in Britain the implementation of 
the principle has been left to the collec- 
tive bargaining process. Women receive 
the same pay as men for the same work in 
teaching, the non-industrial civil service, 
medicine, dentistry, physiotherapy, jour- 
nalism, broadcasting and in professional 
and technical work in local governments. 
Proposals for progressive increases in the 
salary scales of women in the staffs of 
the National Health Service and of the 
electricity and gas authorities and of the 
British Transport Commission have been 
agreed to. The Trades Union Congress 
has long supported the principle of equal 
pay for equal work. Although the principle 
is written into some wage agreements it 
is not yet generally adopted in private 
industry. 


Women in trade unions: There are some 
1,500,000 women trade union members in 
unions affiliated with Trades Union Con- 
gress, but four women workers in five are 
still outside the labour movement. 
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From the Labour Gazette, September 1911 


90 Years Ago This Month 


The Royal Commission inquiring into industrial training and technical 
education spends five months abroad. The price of milk increased fo 7 
cents a quart in Stratford. Labourers paid 22 cents an hour in Ottawa 


The Royal Commission appointed in 
June 19:0 (L.G., June 1960, p.595) to 
inquire into industrial training and tech- 
nical education spent the months of May, 
June, July, August and part of September 
1911 in investigating the methods of train- 
ing that were in force in the United 
Kingdom and in the principal countries of 
Europe. 

After completing this inquiry, the Com- 
mission, which was under the chairman- 
ship of James W. Robertson, CMG., 
LL.D., Montreal, and consisted of six 
members besides the chairman, was to 
reassemble in Canada to complete its in- 
quiry into conditions in Canada and the 
United States. The LaBourR GAZETTE of 
September 1911 reported. The report of 
the commission was to be submitted to the 
Minister of Labour, and was expected to 
be presented at the next session of 
Parliament. 

After holding meetings in England and 
Scotland during May, the commission, 
from May 22 to June 20, continued its in- 
quiries in Berlin, Munich, Zurich, Lyons, 
and Paris. “Individual members of the 
commission also visited other places be- 
tween these, including Dresden, Liepsic, 
Geneva, and Basle,” the GAZETTE said. 

“After June 20, at Paris, the members 
separated to carry on inquiries and in- 
vestigations in the particular departments 
which had been assigned to each.” They 
thus continued to carry on their investiga- 
tions individually in England, Scotland, 
Ireland, France, Germany, Belgium, 
Switzerland and Denmark. 

Several of the LAaBour GAZETTE’s local 
correspondents in the Maritimes reported 
the departure of groups of young men and 
young women on harvest excursions to the 
Prairies. From Charlottetown it was re- 
ported that 700 young people had left 
during August, and the Moncton corre- 
spondent said that 200 men had left on 
the first excursion on August 5 and about 
70 more on August 25. Two excursions 
took away 125 from the Fredericton 
district. 

Even in September 1911 farmers in 
some parts of Canada were having dif- 
ficulty in obtaining labour. The GAzeETTE’s 
correspondent from Amherst, N.S., re- 
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ported, “Farmers in this vicinity formerly 
paid helpers from $15 to $20 a month 
with their board. They are now offering 
a dollar a day and board, but even with 
the advance in wages, it is almost impos- 
sible for the farmers in this locality to 
secure help.” 

From Stratford, Ont., came the follow- 
ing: “The City Dairymen’s Association 
announced a raise of 1 cent per quart in 
the price of milk, which will sell for 7 
cents commencing September 1. Scarcity 
of milk and the high price of feed are 
given as the reason for the increase.” 

The Ottawa correspondent said: “The 
Ottawa Improvement Commission advanced 
the wages of the labourers employed in 
construction work to 22 cents per hour, the 
civic corporation scale. The men were for- 
merly paid on a scale of $1.75 to $1.85 per 
9-hour day. About 150 hands are affected.” 

“Tt is......expected that a train service 
on the Grand Trunk Pacific Railway Com- 
pany from Edmonton to Montreal, via the 
Temiskaming and Northern Ontario Rail- 
way from Cochrane to North Bay, and via 
the Grand Trunk Railway Company from 
North Bay to Montreal, will shortly be 
established,” the GaZzETTE said. It also re- 
ported that grading on the new GTP line 
from Biggar, Sask., south to Calgary had 
been completed, that steel was being laid 
and that trains were expected to be run- 
ning between those two points before the 
end of the year. 

A strike of coal miners in Alberta and 
eastern British Columbia, which began on 
April 1, 1911, continued throughout 
August. About 16 companies and 7,000 
men were involved in a dispute over the 
terms of a new contract. 

The GAZETTE reported that the output 
at the Springhill mines, which had practi- 
cally closed for 22 months owing to a 
strike (L.G., June, p.564), was steadily 
increasing. More than 1,200 men were 
at work and the company intimated that 
when certain repairs had been made the 
working force would be largely increased. 

A strike of carpenters in Montreal, 
which began on July 18, ended on August 
18. The strike arose out of the refusal of 
the employers to increase wages to 35 cents 
an hour. 
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TEAMWORK 


in INDUSTRY 


Ian Duke, recently appointed director of 
manufacturing for Canadian Mechanical 
Handling Systems, Ltd., Windsor, Ont., is 
not impressed with employers who try to 
“keep a distance” between themselves and 
their employees. “The closer labour and 
management can get together, the better for 
both of them,” he declared. “You can’t keep 
a distance between two groups of people 
who are responsible for running the same 
operation. It isn’t logical.” 

Mr. Duke indicated that a firm had a 
problem on its hands if just two employees 
couldn’t get along together—‘‘but where 
union and management work under one roof 
and yet refuse to pull together, that’s serious 
trouble. Companies which don’t make an 
effort to get closer to their employees will 
have problems—and deserve them. If our 
LMC did nothing for production, we would 
retain it because of what it does for our 
plant morale.” 

Management’s attitude generally is that 
the cost involved in running an LMC is 
“money well spent”. The firm calculates the 
cost on the basis of 14 hours per month for 
each of six men, three from management 
and three from labour. “You can’t put a 
value on what we get out of joint con- 
sultation,” said Mr. Duke. “Our LMC has 
done more for this company in creating 
good feeling, co-operation, and interest in 
the work than any other factor I can name.” 

It was pointed out that some small firms 
(50 employees and under) refuse to adopt 
joint consultation on the grounds that they 
cannot spare either the money or the time 
“like the big companies can”. Mr. Duke 
waved the objection aside. “That isn’t valid. 
We're a small outfit in numbers. We can 
get pretty tied up and worried over pro- 
duction, too busy to bother about anything 
else, But it doesn’t pay off in the long run. 
You start letting important things go—like 
morale.” 


He explained that their committee helps 
to keep the company in touch with per- 
sonnel and aware of the state of plant 
morale. Management believes that as long 
as the committee exists, employee morale 
will not be a neglected factor, 

“Marvellous success” is the term used by 
C. W. Casgrain, vice-president and general 
manager of CMHS to describe the work of 
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the firm’s labour-management production 
committee. He stated that the committee 
contributed to amicable relations “not only 
by satisfying our employees from the stand- 
point of the particular problems of their 
job or department, but also by keeping them 
informed of the functions of other depart- 
ments and the general picture of the com- 
pany as a whole.” 

Keeping morale up and relations on 
an even keel are the biggest contributions 
the committee is making to plant life, re- 
ported Orley Gibbons, president of United 
Steel Workers Local 5195 (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
which represents the shop employees. 

“Our committee is helpful to both the 
union and the company, he stated in a 
recent interview. “I don’t go along with 
people who say labour-management co- 
operation can hurt one or the other. A 
union representative serving on an LMC is 
free to bring to meetings the feelings and 
thinking of his fellow-workers on a variety 
of subjects. There he can acquaint manage- 
ment with them. If this couldn’t happen, it 
wouldn’t be fair to either the union or the 
company,” he insisted. “What could they 
do if they didn’t know what was going on?” 

Mr. Gibbons reported that the LMC keps 
things running smoothly and receives lots 
of co-operation from both sides. Many im- 
provements have been achieved in morale, 
safety, health and recreation since the com- 
mittee was founded six years ago. “Every- 
one here goes along with the idea”, he said. 

* * * 


For the eighth consecutive time, a labour- 
management team in Winnipeg, Man. has 
worked a full year without one lost hour 
due to accidents. At Pelissier’s Brewery 
Limited, management representatives and 
members of Local 330, International Union 
of United Brewery, Flour, Cereal, Soft 
Drink and Distillery Workers of America, 
CLC, have been awarded the top Canadian 
safety award in its class by the Dominion 
Brewers Association. The award is made to 
the plant with the fewest man-hours lost due 
to accidents. Pellisier’s Brewery had no lost 
hours either during the past 12 months or 
during the past eight years. 


Establishment of Labour-Management 
Committees is encouraged and assisted by 
the Labour-Management Co-operation Serv- 
ice, Industrial Relations Branch, Department 
of Labour. In addition to field representa- 
tives located in key industrial centres who 
are available to help both managements and 
trade unions, the Service provides various 
aids in the form of booklets, posters and 
films. 
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INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


AND CONCILIATION 


Certification and Other Proceedings before 


the Canada 


The Canada Labour Relations Board 
met for two days during July. The Board 
issued five certificates designating bargain- 
ing agents, ordered four representation 
votes and rejected nine applications for 
certification. During the month the Board 
received ten applications for certification 
and one request under Section 61(2) of 
the Act for review of an earlier decision. 


Applications for Certification Granted 


1. Canadian Merchant Service Guild, 
Inc., on behalf of a unit of first, second 
and third mates employed aboard the 
Charles Dick by the National Sand & 
Material Company Limited, Toronto, Ont. 
(L.G., May, p. 469). The Seafarers’ In- 
ternational Union of North America, 
Canadian District, had intervened (see also 
Applications for Certification Rejected, 
below). 

2. Vancouver Harbour Employees’ As- 
sociation, on behalf of a unit of security 
men employed by the National Harbours 
Board at the Port of Vancouver, B.C. 
(L.G., Aug., p. 796). 

3. International Association of Machin- 
ists, on behalf of a unit of fueling service 
personnel employed by Consolidated Avia- 
tion Fueling and Services Limited at the 
Montreal International Airport, Dorval, 
Que. (L.G., Aug., p. 796). 

4. United Steelworkers of America, 
Local 5197, on behalf of a unit of Jabour- 
ers employed by-sthe Eastern Canada 
Stevedoring Co. Ltd. in the loading and 
unloading of vessels at Port Cartier, Que. 
(L.G., Aug., p. 796). 

5. General Truck Drivers’ Union, Local 
938 of the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and 
Helpers of America, on behalf of a unit 
of drivers and warehousemen employed by 
MacCosham Van Lines Limited, and work- 
ing in and out of Kingston, Ont. L.G., Aug., 
p. 796). 


Labour Relations Board 


Representation Votes Ordered 


1. Seafarers’ International Union of 
North America, Canadian District, ap- 
plicant, the National Harbours Board, re- 
spondent, and the National Association of 
Marine Engineers, Inc., intervener (L.G., 
July, p.673). The Board directed that the 
names of both unions be placed on the 
ballot in the vote which affected a unit 
of marine engineers employed aboard the 
tugs Sir Hugh Allan and Glenkeen at the 
Port of Montreal, Que. (Returning Of- 
ficer:nCakE. Poirier): 


2. Canadian Merchant Service Guild, 


Inc., applicant, Redwood Enterprises 
Limited, Montreal, Que., respondent, and 
the Seafarers’ International Union of 


Canada, intervener (L.G., Aug., p. 796). 
The Board directed that the names of both 
unions be placed on the ballot in the vote 
which affected a unit of deck officers em- 
ployed by the company aboard the SSS. 


Elmdale, Pinedale, and Sprucedale (Re- 
turning Officer: C. E. Poirier)(see also 
Applications for Certification Received, 
below). 


3. Canadian Merchant Service Guild, 
Inc., applicant, Winona Steamship Co. 
Limited, Montreal, Que., respondent, and 
the Seafarers’ International Union of Can- 
ada, intervener (L.G., Aug., p. 796). The 
Board directed that the names of both 
unions be placed on the ballot in the vote 
which affected a unit of deck officers 
employed by the company aboard the 
S.S. Hillsdale (Returning Officer: C. E. 
Poirier)(see also Applications for Certi- 
fication Received, below). 

4. Transport Drivers, Warehousemen and 
Helpers Union, Local 106, and General 
Truck Drivers’ Local 938, of the Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauf- 
feurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of 
America, applicant, Central Truck Lines 
Limited, Val d’Or, Que., respondent, and 
Local 15026, District 50, United Mine 


This section covers proceedings under the Industrial Relations and Disputes Investi- 
gation Act, involving the administrative services of the Minister of Labour, the Canada 
Labour Relations Board, and the Industrial Relations Branch of the Department. 
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Workers of America, intervener (L.G., 
Aug., p. 796). The Board directed that the 
names of both unions be placed on the 
ballot in the vote which affected certain 
employees of the company operating in 
and out of Montreal, Val d’Or, Malartic, 
Cadillac and Rouyn-Noranda in Quebec 
and Kirkland Lake, North Bay, and 
Toronto in Ontario (Returning Officer: 
R. L. Fournier). 


Applications for Certification Rejected 


International Union of 
North America, Canadian District, ap- 
plicant, Upper Lakes Shipping Ltd., 
Toronto, Ont., respondent, and National 
Association of Marine Engineers of Can- 
ada, Inc. (Great Lakes and Eastern Di- 


1. Seafarers’ 


Scope and Administration of Industrial 


Conciliation services under the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act are 
provided by the Minister of Labour through 
the Industrial Relations Branch. The branch 
also acts as the administrative arm of the 
Canada Labour Relations Board, in matters 
under the Act involving the board. 

The Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act came into force on Sep- 
tember 1, 1948. It revoked the Wartime 
Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 1003, 
which became effective in March, 1944, and 
repealed the Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act, which had been in force from 1907 
until superseded by the Wartime Regulations 
in 1944. Decisions, orders and certificates 
given under the Wartime Regulations by the 
Minister of Labour and the Wartime Labour 
Relations Board are continued in force and 
effect by the Act. 

The Act applies to industries within 
federal jurisdiction, i.e., navigation, shipping, 
interprovincial railways, canals, telegraphs, 
interprovincial and international steamship 
lines and ferries, aerodromes and air trans- 
portation, radio broadcasting stations and 
works declared by Parliament to be for the 
general advantage of Canada or two or 
more of its provinces. Additionally, the Act 
provides that provincial authorities, if they 
so desire, may enact similar legislation for 
application to industries within provincial 
jurisdiction and make mutually satisfactory 
arrangements with the federal Government 
for the administration of such legislation. 

The Minister of Labour is charged with 
the administration of the Act and is directly 
responsible for the appointment of con- 
ciliation officers, conciliation boards, and 
Industrial Inquiry Commissions concerning 
complaints that the Act has been violated 
or that a party has failed to bargain collec- 
tively, and for application for consent to 
prosecute. 

The Canada Labour Relations Board is 
established under the Act as successor to 
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strict), intervener (L.G., May, p. 469) 
(see Reasons for Judgment below). 


2. Seafarers’ International Union of 
North America, Canadian District, ap- 
plicant, Scott Misener Steamships Ltd., 
Port Colborne, Ont., respondent, and Na- 
tional Association of Marine Engineers of 
Canada, Inc. (Great Lakes and Eastern 
District), intervener (L.G., May, p. 469) 
(see Reasons for Judgment below). 


3. Seafarers’ International Union of 
North America, Canadian District, ap- 
plicant, N. M. Paterson & Sons Limited, 
Montreal, Que., respondent, and National 
Association of Marine Engineers of Can- 
ada, Inc. (Great Lakes and Eastern Di- 
strict) intervener (L.G., May, p. 469) (see 
Reasons for Judgment below). 


Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 


the Wartime Labour Relations Board to 
administer provisions concerning the certi- 
fication of bargaining agents, the writing of 
provisions—for incorporation into collective 
agreements—fixing a procedure for the final 
settlement of disputes concerning the mean- 
ing or violation of such agreements and the 
investigation of complaints referred to it by 
the minister that a party has failed to 
bargain collectively and to make every 
reasonable effort to conclude a collective 
agreement. 


Copies of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act, the Regulations 
made under the Act, and the Rules of 
Procedure of the Canada Labour Relations 
Board are available upon request to the 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. 


Proceedings under the Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act are 
reported below under two headings: (1) 
Certification and other Proceedings before 
the Canada Labour Relations Board, and 
(2) Conciliation and other Proceedings 
before the Minister of Labour. 


Industrial Relations Officers of the De- 
partment of Labour are stationed at Vancou- 
ver, Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, Montreal, 
Fredericton, Halifax and St. John’s New- 
foundland. The territory of four officers 
resident in Vancouver comprises British 
Columbia, Alberta and the Yukon and 
Northwest Territories; two officers stationed 
in Winnipeg cover the province of Saskat- 
chewan and Manitoba and Northwestern 
Ontario; four officers resident in Toronto 
confine their activities to Ontario; five 
officers in Montreal are assigned to the 
province of Quebec, and a total of three 
officers resident in Fredericton, Halifax and 
St. John’s represent the Department in the 
Maritime Provinces and Newfoundland. The 
headquarters of the Industrial Relations 
Branch and the Director of Industrial Rela- 
tions and staff are situated in Ottawa. 
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4, Seafarers’ International Union of 
North America, Canadian District, ap- 
plicant, Hall Corporation of Canada, 
Montreal, Que., respondent, and National 
Association of Marine Engineers of Can- 
ada, Inc. (Great Lakes and Eastern Di- 
Strict), intervener (L.G., May, p. 469) 
(see Reasons for Judgment below). 


5. Seafarers’ International Union of 
North America, Canadian District, ap- 
plicant, Dominion Steel and Coal Cor- 
poration (Dominion Shipping Division), 
Montreal, Que., respondent, Canadian 
Brotherhood of Railway, Transport and 
General Workers, intervener, and National 
Association of Marine Engineers of Canada, 
Inc. (Great Lakes and Eastern District), 
intervener (L.G., May, p. 470) (see 
Reasons for Judgment below). 


6. Seafarers’ International Union of 
North America, Canadian District, ap- 
Plicant, National Sand & Material Com- 
pany Limited, Toronto, Ont., respondent, 
and the Canadian Merchant Service Guild, 
Inc., intervener (L.G., May, p. 469). The 
application was rejected for the reason 
that it was not supported by a majority of 
the employees eligible to cast ballots in the 
representation vote conducted by the 
Board (see also Applications for Certifica- 
_tion Granted, above). 


7. Seafarers’ International Union of 
North America, Canadian District, appli- 
cant, National Sand & Material Company 
Limited, Toronto, Ont., respondent, and 
the National Association of Marine Engi- 
neers of Canada, Inc. (Great Lakes and 
Eastern District), intervener (L.G., May, 
p. 470) (see Reasons for Judgment below). 


8. Seafarers’ International Union of 
North America, Canadian District, appli- 
cant, The Algoma Central and Hudson Bay 
Railway Company, Sault Ste. Marie, Ont., 
respondent, and the National Association 
of Marine Engineers of Canada, Inc. (Great 
Lakes and Eastern District), intervener 
(L.G., May, p. 470) See Reasons for Judg- 
ment below). 


9. Asbestos and Eastern Transport Ltd. 
Employees’ Association, applicant, Asbestos 
Transport Ltd. and Eastern Transport Ltd., 
Asbestos, Que., respondents, and Local 106 
of the International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Help- 
ers of America, intervener (L.G., July, p. 
672). The application was rejected because 
the Board found that the operations of 
Eastern Transport Ltd. were confined en- 
tirely to the Province of Quebec and that it 
therefore lacked jurisdiction to deal with 
the application as submitted. 
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Applications for Certification Received 


1. Flat Lake and District Mine & Mill 
Workers’ Union Local 1031 of the Inter- 
national Union of Mine, Mill & Smelter 
Workers (Canada), on behalf of a unit of 
strip miners employed by the Canada Tung- 
sten Mining Corporation Ltd. in the Flat 
Creek area of the Northwest Territories 
(Investigating Officer: D. S. Tysoe). 

2. Cape Breton Projectionists Union of 
the International Alliance of Theatrical 
Stage Employees and Moving Picture 
Machine Operators of the United States 
and Canada; Local Union No. 848, Sydney, 
Glace Bay and New Glasgow, N.S., on 
behalf of a unit of employees of the Hector 
Broadcasting Co. Ltd., employed at Radio 
Station CKEC, New Glasgow, N.S. (In- 
vestigating Officer: D. T. Cochrane). 

3. Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen 
and Helpers Union, Local 927 of the In- 
ternational Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of 
America, on behalf of a unit of drivers, 
packers, craters and helpers employed by 
North America Van Lines (Atlantic) 
Limited and operating in and out of Dart- 
mouth and Middleton, N.S. (Investigating 
Officer: D. T. Cochrane). 

4, Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers, on behalf 
of a unit of unlicensed personnel employed 
aboard the Wheat King and the Northern 
Venture by Island Shipping Limited (In- 
vestigating Officer: A. B. Whitfield). 

5. Seafarers’ International Union of Can- 
ada, on behalf of a unit of deck officers 
and marine engineers employed aboard the 
S.S. Elmdale, Pinedale and Sprucedale by 
Redwood Enterprises Limited, Montreal, 
Que. (Investigating Officer: C. E. Poirier) 
(see Representation Votes Ordered, above). 

6. Seafarers’ International Union of 
Canada, on behalf of a unit of deck officers 
and marine engineers employed aboard the 
S.S. Hillsdale by the Winona Steamship 
Co. Limited, Montreal, Que. (Investigating 
Officer: C. E. Poirier) (see Representation 
Votes Ordered, above). 

7. General Drivers, Warehousemen and 
Helpers Local Union No. 979 of the In- 
ternational Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of 
America, on behalf of a unit of employees 
of Atomic Transfer Ltd., Winnipeg, Man. 
(Investigating Officer: W. E. Sproule). 

8. The Radio and Television Employees’ 
Union (CKVL)-(CNTU), on behalf of a 
unit of employees of Radio Station CKVL 
Ltd., Verdun, Que. (Investigating Officer: 
R. L. Fournier). 

9. Association of Canadian Television 
and Radio Artists, on behalf of a unit of 
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employees of the Canadian Marconi Com- 
pany employed at CFCF-TV, Montreal, 
Que. (Investigating Officer: C. E. Poirier). 


10. International Association of Machin- 
ists, on behalf of a unit of planners em- 
ployed by Trans-Canada Air Lines at its 
Overhaul Base at the Montreal Interna- 
tional Airport, Dorval, Que. (Investigating 
Officer: R. L. Fournier). 


Review of Decision under Section 61 (2) of Act 

Joint request to have the name of the 
respondent changed from Upper Lakes 
Shipping Ltd. to Upper Lakes Forwarding 
Limited in the certificate issued by the 
Board on June 9, 1961, to the Brotherhood 
of Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight 
Handlers, Express and Station Employees 
(L.G., Aug., p. 794). 


REASONS FOR JUDGMENT 


in applications for certification affecting 


Seafarers’ International Union of North America, 


Canadian District 


and 


Canadian Merchant Service Guild, Inc. 


and 


National Sand & Material Company, Limited 


*k k 


Applicant and Intervener 


Applicant and Intervener 


Respondent 


* 


Seafarers’ International Union of North America, 


Canadian District 


and 


Applicant 


Upper Lakes Shipping Ltd., Scott Misener Steamships Ltd., 
N.M. Paterson & Sons, Limited, Hall Corporation of Canada 
National Sand & Material Company, Limited, Dominion Steel 
and Coal Corporation (Dominion Shipping Division), The 


Algoma Central and Hudson Bay Railway Company Respondents 
and 
National Association of Marine Engineers of Canada, Inc. 

(Great Lakes and Eastern District) Intervener 


and 


Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, Transport and General 
Workers 


These applications for certification of 
bargaining agent first came before the Can- 
ada Labour Relations Board at a hearing held 
by the Board in the Confederation Building 
in the City of Ottawa, Ont., on the 15th and 
16th days of December 1960, the Board 
being unable to reach decisions in respect 
of them at that time. The applications were 
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further dealt with at a hearing of the Board 
on the 3rd day of March 1961, following 
which the Board ordered that, in respect of 
each company, supervised votes of the 
employees affected by the several applica- 
tions be taken, for the purpose of determin- 
ing the wishes of the said employees of 
each company as to which union should 
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represent them in respect of labour relations 
with their employing company. 

The several votes were taken but before 
the Board could consider the results, an 
application for a further hearing was made 
to the Board by National Association of 
Marine Engineers, alleging fraud on the 
part of the Seafarers’ International Union of 
North America, Canadian District, affecting 
all of the foregoing applications for certi- 
fication of bargaining agent. 


This request was granted and the hearing 
was held in the Confederation Building in 
Ottawa on Thursday, the 15th day of June 
1961, at 10 o’clock in the morning. In view 
of the serious character of the allegations 
made against the Seafarers’ International 
Union all witnesses were sworn before giv- 
ing evidence. 


The evidence in support of the allegations 
of fraud was given by John J. Wood and 
Michael J. Sheehan. Mr. Wood is a licensed 
engineer and from October 1958 till April 
1961 had been the Director of the Licensed 
Division of the Seafarers’ International 
Union of North America, Canadian District 
(sometimes referred to herein as the SIU). 
Prior to that, from some time in the latter 
half of 1957 till October 1958, he had been 
an agent of the National Association of 
Marine Engineers (sometimes referred to 
herein as the N.A.M.E.). Mr. Sheehan had 
been employed by the Seafarers’ Interna- 
tional Union from 1949 till November 1960 
as a patrolman and organizer. The evidence 
is not clear as to whether Mr. Wood quit his 
employment with the SIU or was dis- 
missed by Hal C. Banks, the Secretary- 
Treasurer of that union. Mr. Sheehan was 
apparently dismissed by Mr. Banks. In both 
cases there were differences between these 
men and Mr. Banks, who was referred to 
by both of them as a dictator. Mr. Wood 
was a witness on behalf of the SIU at the 
hearings of December 15 and 16, 1960 and 
March 3, 1961. At this hearing of June 15, 
1961 he swore that much of his evidence 
at the previous heagings had been false, 
that he had found it easy to lie because he 
thought he was helping the engineers, but 
that now, June 15, 1961, he was under oath 
and was telling the truth. 


The first matter involving alleged fraud 
about which Mr. Wood gave evidence on 
June 15, 1961 was the amalgamation of the 
National Association of Marine Engineers, 
East Coast District, with the SIU, which 
the Board had previously been told occurred 
in the autumn of 1958. 


Prior to September 1958 it appears that 
Mr. Wood, then an official of N.A.M.E., 
had been in touch with Mr. Banks. His 
evidence may be summarized as follows: On 
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The Board consisted of C. R. Smith, 
Chairman, and A. H. Balch, E. R. Com- 
plin, A. J. Hills, and A. C. Ross, members. 


The Judgment of the Board was delivered 
by the Chairman. 


the instructions of Mr. Banks, he and his 
assistant in N.A.M.E., Peter Scragge, called 
a meeting of engineer members of N.A.M.E., 
East Coast District, which was held on Sep- 
tember 29, 1958 at the N.A.M.E. office at 
484 McGill Street, Montreal. Not more than 
24 hours notice of the meeting had been 
given and the meeting was attended by 15 
men, which number is confirmed by the 
minutes of the meeting (Exhibit 1), out of 
about 600 engineers in the East Coast Dis- 
trict of N.A.M.E. 

The minutes of the meeting further record 
a motion, as follows: “That a referendum 
ballot be taken by the engineers in the 
Eastern District of their desire in regard 
to amalgamation with the SIU. Carried 
unanimously.” 

The ballot was to be completed by and 
the votes counted on the 21st of October. 

Following the meeting, according to Mr. 
Wood’s evidence, a form was prepared by 
Leonard McLaughlin, an official of the SIU, 
consisting of a letter to the engineers with a 
ballot question at the bottom on which they 
could vote in favour of amalgamation or 
against it. A quantity of these ballot forms 
was run off in the office of the SIU, and 
were brought to Mr. Banks’ office, where 
Messrs. Banks, McLaughlin, Sheehan and 
Wood were present. Each of these four men 
marked a number of the ballots, about sixty 
in all, in favour of amalgamation with the 
SIU. Mr. Wood placed these sixty ballots in 
envelopes and sealed them, and then put 
the envelopes in a shoe box at the N.A.M.E. 
office at 484 McGill Street, Montreal. 

Mr. Wood then sent sufficient ballot 
forms to N.A.M.E. agents at the head of 
the Lakes and Thorold, Ont., with instruc- 
tions to have the engineers vote, place 
the ballots in envelopes and return them 
to Mr. Wood. Between 100 and 150 ballots 
were returned. According to Mr. Wood, the 
ballot was taken for show purposes, to give 
the impression that the vote was being 
taken democratically. No real effort was 
made to contact all of the engineers. Mr. 
Banks had directed what the outcome of 
the ballot should be. The ballots were in 
plain white envelopes, so that they could be 
taken out and rejected if not satisfactory, 
and a suitable number made up. They were 
in fact opened by Mr. Wood and Mr. 
Scragge. 
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Mr. Wood and Mr. Scragge then marked 
enough ballots to produce the desired 
result, including the 60 that had been 
marked in Mr. Banks’ office and those re- 
turned by the N.A.M.E. agents. The ballots 
were counted by a balloting committee of 
four, including Mr. Scragge, who was the 
only member of the committee who knew 
how they had been marked. 

The result was exactly as planned, 301 
in favour of amalgamation and 50 against 
amalgamation, with 7 spoiled ballots. 

Mr. Wood had never done this sort of 
thing before, and had to be instructed on 
the procedure. 

The balloting affected the engineers em- 
ployed by the companies involved in these 
applications, and by many other companies. 

The result of the vote secured in this 
way was then used to, show both the en- 
gineers and the companies that an amal- 
gamation had taken place, to persuade the 
engineers to sign cards designating the 
SIU as the union to which the companies 
should pay dues by checkoff, and to try 
to induce the companies to sign collective 
bargaining agreements with the SIU affec- 
ting the engineers. 

Mr. Sheehan’s evidence confirmed that of 
Mr. Wood concerning the marking of ballots 
by Messrs. Banks, McLaughlin, Wood and 
himself in Mr. Banks’ office. On Mr. Banks’ 
instructions he showed Mr. Wood how to 
mark the ballots. He also stated that this 
sort of thing had been done many times 
when applying for certification or when 
taking a vote to accept or reject a recom- 
mendation made by a conciliation board. 

Mr. McLaughlin gave evidence denying 
that he had had anything to do with 
marking ballots, as alleged, in Mr. Banks’ 
office. He stated that he had helped to draw 
up the ballot and to revise a draft of it but 
had never seen it again. He also gave 
evidence to prove that he could not have 
had anything to do with this alleged episode. 
His evidence was that on the next day he 
went to Ottawa for a case before this Board 
on Thursday, that he stayed over for the 
Friday and went back to Montreal. He was 
ill during the trip and on the morning 
after his return to Montreal he was unable 
to get up. His wife called a Dr. Dickinson, 
who told her to bring him right down to 
the hospital. He entered the hospital on 
either October 3 or 4, and was there until 
the second week in November. 

Following the hearing of June 15, 1961, 
counsel for the SIU forwarded to the Board 
copies of certain documents in support of 
Mr. McLaughlin’s evidence, as follows: 

1. A receipt dated September 30 for $3.50 
given by the Prescott Hotel, Ottawa, to Mr. 
McLaughlin “for room”. 
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et 2 


2. A receipt dated October 4, 1958, for 
$8.00 given by Dr. Albert Day made out 
to Leonard McLaughlin for “office call”. 


3. Records showing that Mr. McLaughlin 
had been in the Montreal General Hospital 
from October 8, 1958 to some date in 
November. 


These documents show several discrepan- 
cies with Mr. McLaughlin’s oral evidence. — 
September 30, 1958 was a Tuesday. The 
records of the Board show that Mr. Mc- 
Laughlin was present at a meeting on 
October 1. Mr. McLaughlin stated he 
arrived at the motel about 1 a.m., appar- — 
ently on October 1, the same day as the | 
meeting of the Board. The receipt appears 
to have been for a room on the night only, 
September 30-October 1. As October 1 was 
a Wednesday it seems that in fact Mr. Mc- 
Laughlin was mistaken about returning to 
Montreal on Friday and that he did return 
there on Wednesday or perhaps Thursday. 
Of greater significance is the documentary 
evidence submitted on his behalf, which does 
not relate to a telephone call to a Dr. Dickin- 
son, which indicates that Mr. McLaughlin 
did not enter hospital on the 3 or 4 of 
October, that he made an office call on Dr. 
Day on October 4 and did not enter hos- 
pital till October 8. The evidence of Mr. 
Sheehan was that the marking of ballots 
took place in Mr. Banks’ office during the 
first week of October. Mr. Wood did not 
specify the exact date but from his evidence 
it is clear he must have been referring to 
a period around the first of October. 


From the foregoing review of the evi- 
dence it is obvious that Mr. McLaughlin 
could have been present on the alleged 
occasion. His evidence tendered to prove 
he could not have been present breaks 
down completely. 


The second matter involving alleged fraud 
about which Mr. Wood gave evidence on 
June 15, 1961 has direct reference to the 
applications before the Board filed by the 
SIU. When these applications were filed 
in the latter half of 1960 the usual inves- 
tigation as to union membership of the 
affected employees was made in each case. 
The SIU records with respect to several 
of the companies contained no signed 
applications for membership, though during 
some periods dues had been received by the | 
union by way of checkoff. The Board’s | 
investigating officer was informed by the 
SIU that the union destroyed applications | 
for membership after one year and that | 
in these cases they had been destroyed. — 
At the hearing of March 3, 1961, Mr. Wood | 
and Mr. McLaughlin gave evidence that — 
this was the fact and that in any event 
these engineers has become members of | 
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the SIU by the amalgamation in October 
1958. The Board could not understand 
why the SIU, with long experience of the 
Board’s rules concerning membership, would 
destroy membership applications, and no 
satisfactory reason was given to the Board. 
At the June 15, 1961 hearing Mr. Wood 
swore that in these cases no applications for 
membership had ever been received. This 
was so in respect of Algoma Central and 
Hudson Bay Railway Company, Upper 
Lakes Shipping Ltd., Scott Misener Steam- 
ships Ltd., N. M. Paterson & Sons Limited 
and Hall Corporation of Canada. 


Mr. Wood, who during the period in 
question was Director of the Licensed 
Division of the STU, was questioned further 
on June 15 concerning membership and 
the payment of union dues by engineers 
employed by the other two companies 
affected by these applications during the 
three-month period prior to the filing of 
the respective application as required by 
Rule 15 of the Board’s regulations. His 
evidence is summarized as follows: 


Re Dominion Steel and Coal Corpora- 
tion—Out of nine men in the proposed 
bargaining unit only two had paid dues. 
As an alternative to payment of dues, Rule 
15 permits payment of the union’s initia- 
tion fee in an amount at least equal to 
one month’s dues, during the said three 
months. Mr. Wood said that Dosco’s 
engineers had signed applications for mem- 
bership and paid an initiation fee of $5.00 
fourteen or fifteen months prior to the 
application. Then in 1960, when it was 
decided to apply for certification, Mr. 
Wood, with the full permission of Mr. 
Banks, redated the applications of these 
men for union membership and caused 
new receipts for initiation fees to be 
issued to them in exchange for the old 
ones, all dated to show payment within 
the Board’s Rule. These altered application 
forms and receipts were the records on 
which union membership was claimed. 


Re National Sand & Material Company, 
Limited—In an application by the SIU 
for certification to represent the three mates 
employed by this company, the SIU pro- 
duced applications for membership signed 
by all three, one application being un- 
dated, the others bearing dates June 21, 
1960 and June 28, 1960. Mr. Wood stated 
that these men had signed applications 
around two or two and a half years ago, 
but that to his knowledge no money had 
ever been received from any of them and 
that no applications from any of these 
men had come to his desk in over two 
and a half years. They would normally 
have come to his desk. He stated that in 
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the two and a half years two of these 
mates had become fed up waiting for the 
SIU and had steadfastly refused to sign 
with the SIU. He said it was the old 
applications for membership that Mr. 
Banks was using now, but he had no 
knowledge of how the dates in 1960 came 
to be on the two application forms. 


Mr. Sheehan’s evidence was that for a 
few days before the meeting of September 
29, 1958, and also subsequent to that 
date, he worked for the SIU on the or- 
ganization of engineers, mates and masters. 
With respect to the Scott Misener, Upper 
Lakes and Paterson companies’ engineers 
he asked Mr. Banks for membership ap- 
plication forms but that Mr. Banks told 
him: “You don’t need them, we will get 
it without them before the Labour Board.” 


No membership application forms were 
made out for engineers of these or other 
companies, but blue-colored designation 
cards for checkoff purposes were obtained 
by him from engineers (number unstated). 
During the period of three months or so 
prior to November 17, 1960, he was at- 
tempting to organize the engineers em- 
ployed by the Scott Misener, Upper Lakes 
and Paterson companies. The only thing 
any of these engineers signed was the blue 
designation card. He did not ask for nor 
obtain applications for membership from 
any of them, nor did he ever receive any 
initiation fees or membership dues from 
any of them. 


A third matter about which Mr. Wood 
gave evidence had to do with the hearing 
of March 3, 1961. At that meeting a large 
number of men were in attendance. The 
Board was told, on behalf of the SIU, that 
there were some 120 or 130 of them and 
that they were engineers supporting the 
SIU. A few of them were called as wit- 
nesses and gave evidence indicating support 
of the SIU. 


At the hearing of June 15, 1961, Mr. 
Wood’s evidence was that he knew per- 
sonally 80 to 85 per cent of the engineers 
employed by the companies involved in 
the applications before the Board. He said 
that it was planned by Mr. Banks to have 
a delegation at the March 3 hearing, that 
Mr. Banks instructed the SIU agents at 
the several port centres to round up what 
engineers they could to attend the hearing, 
at the expense of the SIU, that the agents 
were able to secure the attendance of about 
25 engineers only, of whom some 15 to 
18 were employed by the companies con- 
cerned, and that the balance of the 120 
or 130 were made up of unlicensed per- 
sonnel in the Montreal area, on Mr. Banks’ 
orders. He stated that those who gave 
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evidence on March 3 were called from a 
list of 10 names he had given to the SIU 
counsel, these 10 being names of engineers 
he knew were in favour of the SIU. 


Mr. Wood was cross-examined at great 
length but scarcely at all on the evidence 
described above. The only points in his 
evidence touched on in cross-examination 
were the matter of Mr. Banks’ and Mr. 
McLaughlin’s marking ballots in Mr. Banks’ 
office in 1958 in connection with the amal- 
gamation vote, and the matter of the 120 
to 130 men who were present at the 
hearing of March 3, 1961. He was ques- 
tioned briefly on these matters and his 
evidence was not shaken. 

Mr. Sheehan was also cross-examined at 
length but the cross-examination touched 
only one point in his evidence as described 
above, the point of Mr. McLaughlin’s 
marking ballots. His evidence was not 
shaken. 


For evidence relating to the amalgama- 
tion in 1958, and to membership and pay- 
ment of dues prior to these applications 
for certification, the SIU relied on the 
union records submitted to the Board and 
to the oral evidence given at the earlier 
hearings. As mentioned above, much of 
this evidence, both documentary and oral, 
was sworn by Mr. Wood to have been 
false. 


Counsel for the SIU cross-examined 
Mr. Wood and Mr. Sheehan at length for 
the purpose of discrediting their evidence 
and in an attempt to prove their evidence 
at this hearing of June 15 was motivated 
by a desire for revenge. Evidence was 
also introduced that Mr. Wood had stated 
on more than one occasion that he was 
going to fix the certification votes ordered 
by the Board and that he would commit 
perjury to do so. J. I. Newton gave three 
versions of what Mr. Wood said, all of 
which differed materially except for the 
words “even if I have to perjure myself.” 
G, Gauthier mentioned only one form of 
words as having been used by Mr. Wood, 
this being the last of the three versions 
given by Mr. Newton, who preceded him 
in the witness box. This evidence was 
repeatedly denied by Mr. Wood under 
cross-examination. Mr. Wood’s own version 
of what he said on one of the occasions 
referred to was: “I said I could possibly 
come before the Board and show the 
ate where perjury had been commit- 
le Ree 

There is no doubt from the evidence as 
a whole that by the date of the hearing 
on June 15 1961 Mr. Wood and Mr. 
Sheehan were far from friendly to Mr. 
Banks and the SIU. The evidence indicates 
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that there was some justification for their 
attitude but the Board deems it unnecessary 
for the purpose of this decision to examine 
the evidence in that regard. There is also 
the fact that in giving evidence on June 15, 
Mr. Wood, who was the principal witness 
against the SIU, admitted that at the 
previous hearings much of his evidence had 
been false. 


The Board has given full and careful 
consideration to all the foregoing circum- 
stances and facts. The members of the 
Board, after observing the witnesses on 
the stand and examining the transcript of 
their evidence, have come to the conclusion 
that the evidence of Mr. Wood and Mr, 
Sheehan is to be preferred to that of the 
witnesses for the SIU. On none of the 
essential matters involving allegations of 
fraud was their evidence shaken. On many 
points they were not cross-examined nor 
was any new evidence tendered on behalf 
of the SIU. 


In the result the Board finds: 


1. That the so-called amalgamation vote 
in 1958 was conducted in a manner fraud- 
ulent to the engineers, and that both the 
engineers and their employing companies 
were almost certainly misled by the result 
of the vote so obtained: No claim by the 
SIU to engineer membership in the union 
based on this vote can be entertained by 
the Board. 


2. With respect to the employees of five 
of the companies, no applications for mem- 
bership in the SIU were ever obtained, 
though union dues were obtained by check- 
off from some of these companies by 
means of designation cards signed by en- 
gineers. No union initiation fees were ever 
paid by the employees in question. Evidence 
as to the destruction of application for 
membership forms was false and was given 
for the purpose of misleading the Board, 
and the Board was in fact misled. With 
respect to the other two companies, appli- 
cations for membership were obtained more 
than a year before the applications for 
certification were filed. In the case of one 
of these companies initiation fees had been 
paid at that time but only two out of 
nine employees involved had paid union 
dues. When the application for certification 
was to be filed in the autumn of 1960, 
the application for membership forms were 
redated and new receipts for initiation fees 
were issued, in order to show membership — 
in good standing under the Board’s rules. 
In the case of the second of these two 
companies, none of the employees (mates) 
affected had ever paid any money to the 
SIU. The facts set out in this paragraph 
constitute acts of fraud against the Board. 
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3. The great majority of the 120 to 130 
men who were brought by the SIU to the 
Board’s hearing of March 3, 1961 were 
unlicensed personnel, not engineers, as was 
represented to the Board at that hearing. 
The bringing of these men to the hearing 
was an attempt to prove to the Board that 
the SIU had the support of the great 
majority of the engineers employed by 
the companies affected by these applications 
for certification. It can only be interpreted 
as an attempt to mislead the Board, which 
was not discovered till the hearing of June 
a5. 


If the Board had been aware of the 
true situation on March 3, 1961, it would 


not have ordered that votes be taken in any 
of these cases in which the SIU was an 
applicant for certification. All such applica- 
tions would have been rejected at that time. 
Under these circumstances and in view of 
the frauds committed by the SIU in con- 
nection with its applications, the Board’s 
decision cannot be affected by the result 
of the votes taken under the Board’s order. 
All the foregoing applications by the Sea- 
farers’ International Union of North Am- 
erica, Canadian District, are rejected. 


(Sgd.) C. RHODEs SMITH, 
Chairman, for the Board. 


Dated at Ottawa, August, 1961. 


Conciliation and Other Proceedings 
before the Minister of Labour 


Conciliation Officers Appointed 

During July, the Minister of Labour 
appointed Conciliation Officers to deal with 
the following disputes: 


1. Dominion Steel and Coal Corporation, 
Ltd., Dominion Shipping Division, Mont- 
teal, and Seafarers’ International Union of 
North America, Canadian District (Con- 
ciliation Officer: R. Duquette). 

2. Barnhill’s Transfer Limited, Truro, 
N.S. and Local 76 and 927 of the Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauf- 


feurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of 
America (Conciliation Officer: D. T. 
Cochrane). 


3. The Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Limited, 
Winnipeg, and United Packinghouse Food 
and Allied Workers, Local 520 of the 
United Packinghouse Workers of America 
(Conciliation Officer: J. S. Gunn). 


4. East-West Transport Ltd., Vancouver, 
and Local 605 of the International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters, auffeurs, Warehouse- 
men and Helpers of America (Concilia- 
tion Officer: G. R. Currie). 


5. Buntain Bell and Co. Ltd., J. A. 
Gormley (Stevedoring Service) and Horace 
B. Willis Ltd., and Labourers Protective 
Union No. 9568 (Conciliation Officer: 
H. R. Pettigrove). 


6. Motor Transport Industrial Relations 
Bureau (representing certain companies 
within federal jurisdiction) and Local 880 
of the International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Help- 
ers of America (Conciliation Officer: F. J. 
Ainsborough). 
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Settlements Reported by Conciliation Officers 

1. United Keno Hill Mines Limited, Elsa, 
Yukon Territory, and Local 924 of the 
International Union of Mine, Mill and 
Smelter Workers (Conciliation Officer: 
DS, bysoe)) (L-G., Ang... p- 796). 


2. Canadian Pacific Railway Company 
(dining, cafe and buffet car employees) and 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen (Con- 
ciliation Officer: F. J. Ainsborough) (L.G., 
Aug., p. 797). 


3. K.L.M. Royal Dutch Airlines, Mont- 
real, and International Union, United Auto- 
mobile, Aircraft and Agricultural Imple- 
ment Workers of America (Conciliation 
Officer: R. Duquette) (L.G., Aug., p. 797). 


Conciliation Boards Appointed 


1. Canadian National Railways (Atlantic, 
St. Lawrence, Great Lakes, Mountain and 
Prairie Regions, and including Newfound- 
land District) and Brotherhood of Locomo- 
tive Firemen and Enginemen (L.G., Aug., 
oy Ey 


2. Canadian Pacific Railway Company 
(Atlantic, Eastern, Prairie and Pacific 
Regions, including Quebec Central Railway 
Company and Dominion Atlantic Railway 
Company) and Brotherhood of Locomo- 
tive Firemen and Enginemen (L.G., Aug., 
Die o 


3. Canadian Pacific Railway Company 
(Atlantic, Eastern, Prairie and Pacific 
Regions) and Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen (no Conciliation Officer pre- 
viously appointed). 
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Conciliation Board Fully Constituted 

The Board of Conciliation and Investiga- 
tion established in June to deal with a 
dispute between Canadian National Rail- 
ways and Brotherhood of Railroad Train- 
men (L.G., Aug., p. 797) was fully con- 
stituted in July with the appointment of 
His Honour Judge John B. Robinson, 
Haileybury, Ont., as Chairman. Judge 
Robinson was appointed by the Minister 
in the absence of a joint recommendation 
from the other two members, T. R. 
Meighen, Q.C., of Montreal and Honour- 
able A. W. Roebuck, Q.C., of Ottawa, who 
were previously appointed on the nomina- 
tion of the company and union, respec- 
tively. 


Conciliation Board Reports Received 


1. The Shipping Federation of Canada, 
Inc. (Port of Montreal) and Local 375 of 
the International Longshoremen’s Associa- 
tion (L.G., July p. 675). The text of the 
report is reproduced below. 


2. B.C. Air Lines Limited, Vancouver, 
and Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers (L.G., 
July p. 675). The text of the report is 
reproduced below. 


Settlements Reached after Board Procedure 


1. Shell Canadian Tankers, Limited, 
M.V. Western Shell, Vancouver, and Sea- 
farers’ International Union of North 
America, Canadian District (L.G., Aug., 
p. 798). 

2. Trans-Canada Air Lines, Montreal, 
Que., and Canadian Air Line Flight 
Attendants’ Association (L.G., July, p. 679). 

3. The Shipping Federation of Canada, 
Inc. (Port of Montreal) and Local 375 of 
the International Longshoremen’s Associa- 
tion (see above). 


Strike Action after Board Procedure 


1. Hamilton Shipping Company Ltd., 
Yorkwood Shipping & Trading Co. Ltd. and 
the Hamilton operations of Eastern Canada 
Stevedoring Co. Ltd., Cullen Stevedoring 
Co. Ltd., Caledon Terminals Ltd., Pittston 
Stevedoring Corp. of Canada, and Local 
1654, Hamilton, of the International Long- 
shoremen’s Association (L.G., Aug., p. 
803). Stoppage of work occurred July 12. 


2. Eastern Canada Stevedoring Co. Ltd., 
Cullen Stevedoring Co. Ltd., Caledon 
Terminals Ltd., Pittston Stevedoring Corp. 
of Canada, and Local 1869 and 1842, 
Toronto, of the International Longshore- 
men’s Association (L.G., Aug., p. 809). 
Stoppage of work occurred July 10. 


Report of Board in Dispute between 
The Shipping Federation of Canada, Inc., Port of Montreal 


and 


International Longshoremen’s Association, Local 375, 


The Board of Conciliation and Investiga- 
tion appointed pursuant to the provisions 
of section 28 of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act, R.S.C. 1952, Ch. 
152, and which was composed of Mr. R. G. 
Chauvin, the companies’ nominee; Mr. 


During July, the Minister of Labour re- 
ceived the Report of the Board of Con- 
ciliation and Investigation established to 
deal with a dispute between The Shipping 
Federation of Canada, Inc., Port of Mont- 
real and Local 375 of the International 


Longshoremen’s Association. 
The Board was under the chairmanship 


of the Honourable Mr. Justice Roger 

Ouimet, Montreal. He was appointed by the 

Minister on the joint recommendation of 

the other two members R. G. Chauvin and 

Louis Laberge, both of Montreal, nominees 

of the Federation and union, respectively. 
The Report is reproduced Bre 
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Louis Laberge, union’s nominee; and Mr. 
Justice Roger Ouimet, chairman and third 
member, hereby begs to submit its report 
and recommendations. 


1.—Mandate: 

The Board has been called upon to pro- 
nounce upon proposals submitted by both 
parties as set out in Exhibits U-2 and C-1 
“D” and “E”, in respect of the renewal and 
amending of a collective labour agreement — : 
made at Montreal as of the first day of | 
January, 1959, a copy of which was filed | 
as Exhibit U-3. 

2.—Preliminary Objection: | 

The union, through its attorney, made a | 
strenuous objection to the adducing, by the 
companies, of evidence in relation to con- | 
ciliation proceedings which preceded the | 
appointment of this Board. | 
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However, the conciliator’s report having 
been forwarded to all the members of the 
Board by the Director of Industrial Rela- 
tions, they could hardly refrain from taking 
cognizance of its contents. 


Furthermore, the union’s attorney having 
informed the Board that a formal protest 
against such procedure had been forwarded 
to the Minister, it was the unanimous opin- 
ion of the members that due notice be 
taken of such objection and representations 
and that whatever evidence was presented 
by either side be considered as forming 
part of the record, subject to and under 
reserve of the said formal objection, the 
Board being convinced that it may not 
decide to divest itself of its powers of in- 
vestigation upon what might well be re- 
garded as a technicality. 

3—The Parties’ Respective Positions: 
A—The Union’s: 

For a great many years, the parties and 
their representatives appear to have had 
quite stable and progressive contractual 
relationships. 

The term of the last Working Agreement 
between them expired at the end of De- 
cember, in the year 1960. 

Negotiations followed, based on pro- 
posals for amendments to the Working 
Agreement for an ensuing term. 

Unfortunately, while both parties were 
in good faith (Cf. Union’s Brief U-1), it 
was not possible to arrive at a settlement: 
hence the constitution of this Board. 

It would appear that although the local 
of the union has been in existance since 
1903, the last time the parties appealed to 
a conciliation board was around the year 
1940. 

Nevertheless, both parties admitted to a 
situation of unrest on the water-front. 

The union was emphatic in its representa- 
tion that the longshoremen covered by the 
Working Agreement are called upon to 
perform extraordinary,tasks and operations 
in their daily work and that such work is 
not comparable to the performance of em- 
ployees in industry generally for the follow- 
ing reasons: 

1.—Danger to life and limb; 

2.—The strenuous nature of physical 

efforts; 

3.—Endurance and dexterity; 

4.—Productivity; 

5.—Climatological conditions; 

6.—Products handled. 


The union’s proposed amendments to the 
Working Agreement therefore may be 
divided into two (2) categories insofar as 
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the longshoremen are concerned, namely: 
Working Conditions and Monetary Re- 
muneration. 


B—The Companies: 


Stressing the fact that negotiations be- 
tween the employing companies represented 
by the Federation, and delegations repre- 
senting the I.L.A. locals at Montreal, Three 
Rivers, Quebec, Halifax, N.S. and Saint 
John, N.B., commenced in Halifax in De- 
cember ist, and that on February 15, 1961, 
the delegations representing both parties 
had agreed to recommend package settle- 
ments as shown in a memorandum marked 
Exhibit C-1 “F”, the companies, referring 
to a further proposed revision, no less em- 
phatically stated that they considered they 
had “gone a long way to reach agreement 
with the Montreal longshoremen, partic- 
ularly in view of the fact that their pro- 
posed package settlement went further with 
respect to working conditions than the 
package settlements agreed to by the Long- 
shoremen Locals at the other four (4) 
Ports”. (Exhbit “F”) (Exhibit C-1). 
C—The Board’s Position: 


At the outset of the very first public 
sitting, your Board endeavoured as force- 
fully and energetically as it could “to bring 
about agreement between the parties in 
relation to the matters referred to it.” 

Such efforts soon proved fruitless however 
when it became evident that the companies 
felt that they had gone far enough and 
that the Union’s representatives did not 
wish to revert to “concessions” which were 
unpalatable and unacceptable to the very 
large majority of their membership. 


Board’s Findings and Recommendations: 


The evidence disclosed that the ILA 
Local 375 have, for the past few years, 
negotiated and concluded agreements jointly 
with the longshoremen employed at the 
Ports of Quebec, Three Rivers, Saint John, 
N.B. and Halifax, N.S., notwithstanding 
differences in working conditions in all these 
ports. 

The majority of the Board were also con- 
vinced that the efficiency and productivity 
experienced in the Port of Montreal exceed 
those of all four (4) other ports enumer- 
ated above, the nearest approximation be- 
ing found at Saint John. The companies’ 
nominee dissents vigourously on this point. 

Moreover, the number of accidents—be 
they of a minor or a major nature—is far 
greater than elsewhere and appears to have 
increased of late in the Port of Montreal. 
(Exhibits U-5 and U-7.) 

This could be attributed to many causes 
including the greater number of men at 
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work, lack of adequate security measures, 
and, also, to a certain extent, lack of pre- 
cautions taken by the longshoremen them- 
selves, etc. 

But these explanations were not entirely 
satisfactory and the majority of the Board— 
the companies’ nominee dissenting—feel 
that working conditions on the local water- 
front are evidently not all what they should 
be. 

However, before going into a detailed 
study of the parties’ respective submissions, 
the Board wish to state they are unanimous 
in recommending that a “Joint Committee 
on safety and accident prevention” be 
formed forthwith between the parties and 
sit all year long with a view to insuring 
permanent standards of security. 


The Board have noted the eargerness with 
which the companies accepted their verbal 
suggestions to this effect during the sittings, 
as well as the emphasis placed by the long- 
shoremen’s representatives on the para- 
mount importance of this vital question. 


On the other hand, the formation of such 
a committee does not appear, in the light 
of the evidence filed and submitted, to be 
the only solution to the problem. It may be 
added that the Board came to the con- 
clusions expressed in the present report on 
this subject after having visited three (3) 
different ships at their moorings in the 
Port of Montreal, and after having per- 
sonally witnessed loading and unloading 
operations of a great variety of slingloads, 
whether palletized or not. 


The ever present danger of the work in- 
volved could not escape even the most 
casual observer. Evidence was adduced that 
life insurers have acknowledged this fact 
by demanding an additional premium per 
thousand dollars from dock employees, and 
refusing both disability and double-indem- 
nity coverage for longshoremen, stevedores 
and dock labourers (U-6). 


However, the Board are of the opinion 
that a few occupations in the construction 
business, e.g. steel erectors, etc., could 
compare with those of the longshoremen 
where hazards are concerned. 


On the other hand, the variety of cargoes 
handled in Montreal certainly increases the 
incidence of accidents and this should be 
taken into consideration when examining 
the Union’s proposals. 

The companies’ nominee, dissenting, finds 
this point is not supported by the evidence 
presented, 

The Board will now proceed to consider 
the parties’ original propsals (Exhibits U-2 
and C-1 “D”), 
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Union’s Original Proposals 
I—Article 2 (a) to (1) inclusive: 
Wages and Fringe Benefits: 

The union demands an increase of fifty 
(50¢) cents across the board. The package 
deal of seven (7¢) cents for the first year 
and six (6¢) cents for the ensuing year, 
and in an agreement of two (2) years dura- 
tion, was twice rejected by the Montreal 
longshoremen, although it appears to have 
been accepted by longshoremen’s locals of 
the other four (4) ports. 

The union made comparisons with the 


Port of Vancouver, where an existing agree- | 


ment, a copy of which was filed as Exhibit 


U-12, covers, among others, five (5) com- | 


panies, members of the Shipping Federation 
of Canada Incorporated, who operate both 
in the Port of Montreal and in Vancouver 
as members of the Shipping Federation of 
British Columbia. 

According to the union, these so-called 
“Big-Five” represent approximately seventy- 
five (75%) per cent of longshore or steve- 
doring work in both ports. Yet they have 
agreed to a differential amounting to ap- 
proximately eighty (80¢) cents an hour 
more in British Columbia than in Montreal. 


This differential is denied by the Com- . 
panies, who point out that it is only of the | 
order of thirty-five (35¢) cents, being $2.78 | 
in Vancouver, and $2.43 in Montreal, tak- - 


ing into consideration the contribution of ' 
twenty-nine (29¢) cents by all companies ; 


to the Shipping Federation of Canada— . 
ILA trust funds, to provide pension, wel- - 
fare and vacation funds to eligible ILA . 
employees as included in Article 6 of the : 


Agreement U-3. 


It is the Board’s opinion that the Port of ' 
Montreal longshoremen could not expect at | 


this stage to bridge the gap between rates 


prevailing in two (2) ports, which are : 


different in many respects. 


It was pointed out, and rightly so, by the : 
companies that differentials between Mont- - 


real and Vancouver exist in eight (8) main 
trades, going as high as fifty-seven (57¢) 
cents, where carpenters are concerned, and 
not lower than forty-two (42¢) cents in 
the case of plumbers. (Exhibit C-2.) 


Incidentally, the Port of Toronto pays } 
forty-five (45¢) cents less than Montreal for > 


longshoremen’s services. 


The companies’ nominee and the chair- 


man are of the opinion that the fifty (50¢) 
cents increase mentioned in the union de- 
mands is exaggerated. On the other hand, 
the chairman and the union’s nominee 


feel that in order to conciliate differences, | 


and in view of the fact that the companies 
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have not denied their ability to pay, a gen- 
eral increase of nineteen (19¢) cents per 
hour, represented by ten (10¢) cents as 
from January Ist, 1961, and nine (9¢) 
cents as from January Ist, 1962, should be 
recommended. 


The companies’ nominee dissents and 
adds: The members of the union should 
receive an increase, because of the rise in 
the cost of living, etc., but that increase 
should be fair and not immoderate. It 
should have some bearing with productivity 
and also with overall economic conditions, 
particularly within the shipping industry. 
The employers brought evidence showing 
that of late, at least in some areas of the 
Montreal longshoremen’s work, production 
not only has not increased but has fallen 
back (Exhibit C-8). It should be noted, on 
the other hand, that the low levels of the 
prevailing freight rates (which still remain 
depressed after four years) are a heavy 
burden on the industry (Exhibit C-4). Com- 
parisons with longshoremen in far-away 
ports or with other occupations can be 
misleading, because the work performed, 
the skills required, etc., are not the same. 
The hourly rates already being paid the 
Union’s members compare very favorably 
with those being paid longshoremen in 
Toronto (Exhibit C-2). They are much 
superior again to the rates being paid on 
the spot, i.e. in Montreal, to other long- 
shoremen, who are members of another 
union but perform the same work (al- 
though on coastal, rather than ocean-going, 
vessels). The recent rise in the cost of 
living would appear to warrant an increase 
of about four (4¢) cents in the basic hourly 
rate. The parties have gone quite beyond 
this and discussed an increase of seven (7¢) 
cents for 1961. That amount appears both 
fair and reasonable. A further increase of 
6¢ per hour, as discussed by the parties, 
should be recommended for the year 1962. 
il—Article 2 (a): 


Saturday: Time and g Half Day. 

The union’s submissions and arguments 
did not succeed in convincing the majority 
of the Board that this amendment should 
be accepted. Mr. Laberge, the union’s nom- 
inee, energetically dissents. 


UWl—Article 2—Section (k): 

In view of rapidly changing housing con- 
ditions in Montreal, and of the necessity 
for a large number of the members of the 
local to find homes in more or less distant 
suburbs, it appeared to the union’s nominee 
and the chairman, that the proposed amend- 
ment should be implemented so that Section 
2 (k) read as follows: 
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That men ordered out to work at 8:00 a.m., 
and 1:00 p.m., must be ordered out before 
1:00 p.m., the previous day, through the 
Union Hall Office, except for Monday, 8:00 
a.m., at which the Companies will have the 
right to call through the same channel, not 
later than Saturday, 1:00 p.m. If no work is 
available, a minimum of “not more than” 
two (2) hours shall be paid at prevailing rates 
of pay, “except where’ adverse weather con- 
ditions prevent working. “Jn no event shall 
this call pay ever exceed a maximum of two 
(2) hours for a whole work day.’ In “the? 
event “a’’ holiday, mentioned in Article 2, Sec- 
tion (b), falls on a Monday this “said” Article 
shall apply. 

However, the union’s nominee feels very 
strongly that the following paragraph should 
be added: “If men start work a minimum 
of two (2) hours shall be paid.” 

The companies’ nominee dissents 
follows: 

He agrees that the men should receive 
minimum time on the 8:00 a.m. and 1:00 
p.m. calls when work is not available and 
weather conditions do not prevent working. 
However, it appears to him minimum time 
of one (1) hour would be sufficient and 
should, in effect, deter from any misuse of 
the 8:00 a.m. call if, as was alleged by 
the union, there has ever been any such 
misuse by the companies in the past. 

On the other hand, the companies’ nom- 
inee believes the demand that the com- 
panies place their orders for the 8:00 a.m. 
and 1:00 p.m. calls by 1:00 p.m. the pre- 
vious day, is unrealistic. 


IV—Article 2—Section (1): 
Add at the end of clause: 


If men are required to work after mid- 
night, they must be notified between 5:00 
p.m. and 6:00 p.m. Those who are idle during 
the afternoon must be informed at 7:00 p.m. 


as 


The Board unanimously recommends 
this amendment as it covers a situation of 
fact which is prevailing locally. 

V—Article 2—Section (q): 

Add to this Section the following sen- 
tence: “If men do not disembark the ship 
at meal hours, they shall be paid double 
time at prevailing rate for that hour.” 

The same remark applies as in the pre- 
ceding case. 

VI—Article 2—Section (s): 

The Union’s proposal reads as follows: 

Not less than six (6) men to be employed 
for handling lines when docking, undocking 
or shifting ships, men to be paid from time 
ordered out, but not less than two (2) hours 
at single rate during week days at all times, 
and two (2) hours double time on Sundays 
and Holidays. If members of ILA Local 375 
are not available, ie. to be given to Local 
1552 ILA. 
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There is no objection as to the principle 
expressed in the last sentence of this pro- 
posed amendment. But the Board feel that 
it would be clearer if worded as follows: 
“If members of ILA Local 375 are not 
available for work, preference is to be 
given to Local 1552 ILA.” 

On the other hand, no agreement could 
be reached between the members of the 
Board as to the advisability of amending 
otherwise the existing article. 

The companies’ nominee is of the opinion 
that the. companies’ proposition on this 
point, which appears later in this report, 
should be recommended. 

The union’s nominee would favour the 
union’s proposal, but suggests that a com- 
promise should be reached by accepting 
“six (6)” and “four (4)” men, depending 
on the tonnage of the vessels. 

The evidence does not satisfy the chair- 
man that any change should be made in 
the existing article, one way or the other. 
VI General: 

Article 3—Section (c) of the Agreement, 
U-3, dated January ist, 1959, between the 
companies and longshoremen, refers to a 
schedule of working conditions, which ap- 
pears under the heading “General” and 
contains clauses numbered from 1 to 26 
inclusive. 

The Union’s demands cover the following: 

(1) Article 2 to read—‘walking-bosses 
to be members of Local 375 ILA.”. 

The reasons given by the union for this 
proposed amendment are, in substance, the 
following: 

a) That all, except two (2) of the em- 
ployees, who act either temporarily or per- 
manently as walking-bosses, are members 
of more or less long standing of Local 375; 

b) The Foremen have to belong to the 
Union; 

c) Trouble will be avoided between the 
Union and Employers, such as arose on 
September 23rd, 1960, when there was a 
work stoppage; 

d) Should there be a grievance as_be- 
tween the members of the union and com- 
panies in relation to walking-bosses, it would 
be much easier to discuss with the employ- 
ers and to settle arguments, than if ex- 
ceptions are maintained as to union mem- 
bership on the part of walking-bosses. 


The chairman and the union’s nominee, 
after having visited the ships, as mentioned 
earlier, and having spoken with a number of 
walking-bosses, are convinced that the 
Union’s requests are reasonable, especially 
seeing that, in the majority of cases, walk- 
ing-bosses revert to their basic functions in 
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rotation, which would normally make it : 


awkward for non-members to work along- 
side companions who are members of the 
Local. 

The companies’ nominee dissents on the 
principle that walking-bosses, being above 
foremen, should be free to choose whether 
or not they will belong to the union. Also 


he believes the evidence presented was in- - 


conclusive and unsatisfactory. 
(2) Unloading: 
a) Articles 13 to 16 inclusive provide 


for a 5 per cent margin to be permissible } 


over and above maximum slingloads. , 
The majority of the Board believe that, 


Y) 
| 


f 


) 


| 


in this case, as well as in the case of load- - 


ing, the union has not brought forth a 
sufficiently convincing argument to allow for 
a recommendation that this margin be 
eliminated. A 

Incidentally, it was alleged by the union 
that Montreal was the only port where such 
margin existed, but Exhibits C-6( being the 
copy of the agreement effective at Saint 


\ 


‘ 
' 


{ 


John, N.B.) and C-7 (being the copy of the : 


Quebec Agreement) 
tention. 


rebutted their con- : 


The Board, as a majority, do not, there- . 


fore, récommend the acceptance of this 


' 


amendment. The union’s nominee is dis- | 


senting as follows: 


The 5 per cent margin was accepted by | 


the parties in order to resolve exceptional 
problems. But the Companies have abused 


this to the point that the slingload is at | 


present not 2000 lbs but rather 2100 lbs, 


and, therefore, the union’s nominee recom- — 
mends, if the 5 per cent margin is not 
eliminated, that words should at least be > 
written into the Agreement to prevent fur- 


ther abuses in this connection. 
This remark applies to every article of 


exhibit U-3 in which he said 5 per cent 


margin is mentioned. 
b) As for the addition of one (1) man 


in the hold, in the opinion of the majority | 


of the Board, the preponderance of the 
evidence submitted made a good case in 
favour of the Union’s contention, especially 


in view of the tremendous increase in pro- 


ductivity and in the volume of cargoes 
handled since after the introduction, in 
1936, of mechanization and power equip- 
ment on ships, on the wharves and in the 
sheds. 

The union’s demand is therefore recom- 
mended on this point, the companies’ 
nominee dissenting. 

On the other hand, the chairman and the 
companies’ nominee feel that no satisfactory 
evidence was adduced as to the unloading of 
imported automobiles. 
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The Board cannot agree on a recommen- 
dation on this point. 
(3) Article 16: 

The majority of the Board feel that the 
evidence has disclosed that, at the present 
time, a regular gang for the unloading of 
all cargoes overside into another vessel, 
comprises nineteen (19) men, and recom- 
mend that this may be increased by one 
(1) man, making it “twenty (20) for a 
slingload, which shall not exceed 2000 
pounds, net weight, of cargoes, 5 per cent 
margin, except in the case of a single piece 
and/or package and also except in the case 
of bagged cargo when the slingload shall 
not exceed 1800 lbs.” The companies’ 
nominee dissents. 

(4) Article 17: 

The union’s proposal is acceptable to the 
chairman and the union’s nominee with a 
slight amendment. 

The Article should therefore read as 
follows: 

The Companies and/or the _ contracting 
stevedores, “after consultation with the Union’s 
representative”, shall have the right, at any 
time, to increase the slingloads mentioned in 
Articles 13, 14, 15 and 16 herein, and in such 
event, they shall increase the number of men in 
the gang. 

The majority of the Board believes that 
such an increase should not be left to the 
sole judgment of the companies or contract- 
ing stevedores as it is now. 

The companies’ nominee refers to the 
original proposal made by the companies 
that increases in the number of men should 
be made on a fixed basis proportionate with 
increases in the slingloads. He would rec- 
ommend the Companies’ proposal (Exhibit 
m-1- 1, p, 5): 

(5) Loading: 

Elimination of 5 per cent margin on all 
clauses. 

The same remarks apply here as were 
made concerning unloading, the union’s 
nominee dissenting. , 

Concerning other items, the Board’s rec- 
ommendations are as follows: 

(6) Article 22: 

The chairman and the union’s nominee 
will agree to twenty (20) men for a regular 
gang and will add: “except in the case of 
bagged cargo when the slingload shall not 
exceed 1800 lbs”, the companies’ nominee 
dissenting. 

(7) Article 23: 

The Board, as a majority, the companies’ 
nominee dissenting, are of the opinion that 
this Article should be amended in the sense 
indicated by the union in keeping with the 
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amendment of Article 17 concerning un- 
loading, and seeing that cancellation of the 
5 per cent margin has not been agreed to 
the slingloads, when trucks and trailers are 
used only in the shed, should not be in- 
creased to 1700. 

(8) Article 23 (a)—Palletizing: 

Note was taken of the union’s argument 
to the effect that the work of piling cargo 
in the shed for loading on board ship by 
their members should be work belonging to 
them exclusively. 

As a matter of fact, it is alleged that the 
piling of goods in the sheds is being done 
presently by employees, the majority of 
whom are members of Local 375, but who 
at times are paid fifty-seven (57¢) cents less 
per hour than other members when doing 
this work. 

Both the Board’s visit to the ships and 
the sheds and the series of photographs, 
filed as Exhibits U-18-A to U-18-M in- 
clusive, were enlightening on the subject of 
palletizing. 

The union’s submission was to the effect 
that palletizing was at all times the long- 
shoremen’s monopoly in the Port of Van- 
couver, because of the wording of Schedule 
“A” of Exhibit U-12 (being the “Agree- 
ment, Working Conditions, Wage Schedule 
and Despatching Regulations between the 
ILA and the SHIPPING FEDERATION 
OF BRITISH COLUMBIA (p. 17)”). But 
the chairman and the companies’ nominee 
are of the opinion that this contention is 
not supported by the very wording of the 
said Agreement. 

Indeed “Dock Work” (as defined on page 
18) does not provide for palletizing by 
Longshoremen, “except when vessels are 
loading or unloading”. 

The majority of the Board do not recom- 
mend the union’s submission on_ this 
question. The union’s nominee dissents, 
stating that, in accordance with established 
practice in the majority of cases, ILA mem- 
bers piling in sheds should receive the same 
rates of pay as when working on ships. 

And now, the Board intends dealing with 
the companies’ proposals. 

Companies’ Proposals 

The companies’ proposals are contained 
in Exhibit C-1 “D” in relation to the fol- 
lowing articles of the Agreement: 
(iimArticles 2a) CK), CL) C72). (Gu) 

The companies would make these arti- 
cles subject to the provisions of Article 3 
(b), which reads as follows: 


That, subject to Article 2, Sections (k), (1), 
(m), mails, baggage, express to be handled on 
Sundays, week days at all times, and holidays 
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(except Labour Day) at the prevailing rate 
of wages, time to count from the time the 
men are ordered. 


As insufficient evidence was adduced on 
the part of the companies to clarify the 
import of such an amendment, it was 
deemed impossible, by the majority of the 
Board, to make any recommendations in 
this connection. 

The status quo is therefore recom- 
mended, the companies’ nominee dissent- 
ing. 

(2) Article 2 (s): 

The companies’ 
follows: 

Not less than six (6) men to be employed 
for handling lines when docking or shifting 
ships of over 2500 net tons; not less than four 
(4) men for ships over 260’ in length and up 
to 2500 net tons, and not less than two (2) 
men for ships of 260’ in length and under. 

For undocking not less than four (4) men 
for ships over 260’ in length and not less than 
two (2) men for ships of 260’ in length and 
under; men to be paid from time ordered out, 
but not less than two (2) hours at $ 
per hour during weekdays at all times and 
$ per hour on Sundays and Holidays 
at all times. 


It is felt by the majority of the Board 
that it would be awkward for longshore- 
men to be carrying a measuring tape in 
order to find out a ship’s exact length... 
whereas it is easy to ascertain the tonnage. 


proposal reads as 


This question has already been dealt 
with in this report at page 10. 


(3) General Working Conditions: 


The companies propose the following 
amendment: 

Article 3. “Any man found smoking in the 
hold or “in the shed’, pilfering, “drinking in- 
toxicants”, or under the influence of liquor 
while at work, shall be discharged at any time. 


The Board are unanimous in feeling that 
Article 3, as it reads presently, is too 
stringent in that it would make it compul- 
sory that a man be discharged under any 
of the circumstances therein mentioned. 


The Board would therefore unanimously 
recommend the amending of the exisiing 
article by replacing the word “shall” by 
the word “may”, which leaves an opening 
for a grievance in case of wrongful dis- 
missal, and, under reserve of this sugges- 
tion, would recommend that the com- 
panies’ suggestion be adopted. 

The Article as amended would there- 
fore read: 

Article 3. Any man found smoking in the 
hold or in the shed, pilfering, drinking in- 
toxicants, or under the influence of liquor while 
at work, may be discharged at any time. 
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(4) Unloading of a Ship: = | 

Articles 14, 15 and 16 in the companies’ 
opinion should be amended by bringing | 
the slingload up to 3,000 lbs in the case 
of two pieces. 

No proof having been made as to the 
expediency of such a change, the Board 
do not accept the proposal. 

The same remark applies to demands of 
the companies in respect to Articles 19, 
20, 21 (a) and (b) and 22, relating to 
the loading of ships. . 
(5) Articles 17 and 23: 

Articles 17 and 23 should be dealt with 


according to the recommendation made 
thereon in respect of the union’s proposals. 
(6) Article 18: 

As to Article 18, relating to “timber”, 
the Board are in no position to pass upon ~ 
such a demand. 

The same remark applies to Article 24 
concerning “rolls of paper”. 


(7) Article 25: 

As to Article 25, it would seem that 
the so-called “unanimous award”, dated 
June 24th, 1953, of the Committee of 
Arbitration therein referred to, contained 
conditions which were quite divergent ac- 
cording to whether the said award is men- 
tioned in Exhibit U-3 or in Exhibit C-1 
“Ge 

Under the circumstances, the Board 
feels that it is in no position to make a 
recommendation. 


(8) Article 21 (c)—Palletizing: 
Article 21 (c), which is a new proposal, 


is not acceptable to the majority of the 
Board. 


Arbitration Clause: 


The Agreement at present contains an 
arbitration clause expressed in Section 12. 


Pursuant to Section 19 of the Act, the 
companies made a proposal for a reword- 
ing of this clause, and, after studying the 
same, the Board have come to the con- 
clusion, unanimously, that a combination 
of the companies’ proposals with the clause 
existing in the expired contract (U-3), 
with certain additions, should be recom- 
mended, The recommendation is therefore 
as follows: 

Article 12: Any dispute as to the interpreta- 
tion, application, administration or alleged 
violation of the Agreement and of the Working 
Conditions herein contained, may first be 
taken up as a grievance by the longshore- 
men’s representative on the wharves with the 
Companies’ Superintendent and/or Contracting 
Stevedore, but not with the men. 

In the event of failure to resolve the matter 
within a delay of threé (3) days after the 
grievance has been thus taken up, a meeting of 
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the steamship Committee and of the Union’s 
representatives will immediately be held in an 
endeavour to have the matter rectified. Failing 
satisfactory settlement of the grievance within 
a further delay of eight (8) days, such dispute 
shall then be referred to a Board of Arbitration 
composed of three (3) members: one (1) 
selected by the companies, one (1) by the 
Local, and a Chairman selected jointly by the 
other two (2). If the two (2) members ap- 
pointed by the parties fail or neglect to make 
a nomination for a third member, who shall 
be Chairman of the Board, within five (5) 
days after the selection of the first such mem- 
ber, the Minister of Labour of Canada, upon 
notification, in writing or otherwise, by either 
parties, shall forthwith appoint, as Chairman 
of such Arbitration Board, a person whom he 
deems fit for such purpose and notify forth- 
with the parties of the name of the Chairman. 

Such Arbitration Board shall sit within eight 
(8) clear days from the notification of such 
appointment, and shall make a report of its 
findings and recommendations to the parties 
within a further delay of fourteen (14) days, 
unless an extension has been mutually agreed 
upon by the parties. 

A majority decision of the said Arbitration 
Board shall be final and binding on both 
parties. 

Provided that the said Board shall not be 
empowered to make any decision inconsistent 
with the provisions of this Agreement, nor to 
alter, modify or amend any part of this 
Agreement. 

Pending the disposal of any grievance fol- 
lowing the above procedure, the men shall 
continue to work without change in the condi- 
tions governing the work. 

No official of the Companies or of the 
longshoremen shall have the right to make any 
changes in the schedule of Working Conditions. 

The parties will jointly bear the fees and 
expenses of the Chairman of the Board of 
Arbitration and each of these parties will re- 
spectively bear the fees and expenses of any 
arbitrator representing it in any said Board. 


Conclusion 


This Board wishes to congratulate the 
representatives of both parties on the at- 
titude they maintained throughout the sit- 
tings as well as on the presentation of their 
respective arguments. 

This Board unanimously endorses the sug- 
gestion of the attorneys for both parties that 
the main question is to try and narrow down 
the differences which have arisen between 
the parties. 

Differences in working conditions coupled 
with local idiosyncrasies appear to indicate 
an intention not to adhere to a strict pattern 
from Montreal to Halifax inclusively but to 
establish a fluctuating and adaptable under- 
standing, mindful of such differences, 
especially on such important questions as 
working conditions and monetary remunera- 
tion. 

The recommendations in this Report are 
not intended to be, and should not be in- 
terpreted as precedents applicable to the 
other four (4) ports. 


It is the earnest hope of the members of 
the Board that this Report may serve its 
prime purpose, namely, “bringing about a 
meeting of the minds and a subsequent 
agreement between the parties in relation to 
the matters referred to the Board”. 

The whole respectfully submitted. 

Montreal, this 4th day of July, 1961. 

(Sgd.) ROGER OUIMET, 
Chairman 

(Sgd.) Louis LABERGE, 
Member 

(Sgd.) ROLAND G. CHAUVIN, 
Member 


Report of Board in Dispute between 
B.C. Air Lines Limited, Vancouver 


and a 


Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, Transport and General Workers 


The Board met with representatives of 
the parties at Vancouver on June 29, 1961. 
Subsequent meetings of the Board were 
held on June 30, July 5, July 6 and July 
10, 1961. 

The submission of the Union, supported 
by a brief, was presented by William Apps 
and G. J. Russell. 

The submission of the Company, sup- 
ported by a brief, was presented by 
Gordon L. Best. 
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During July, the Minister of Labour 
received the Report of the Board of Con- 
ciliation and Investigation established to 
deal with a dispute between B.C. Air Lines 
Limited, Vancouver and Canadian Brother- 
hood of Railway, Transport and General 
Workers. 


The Board was under the chairmanship 


of Reg Atherton, Vancouver. He was 

appointed by the Minister in the absence 

of a joint recommendation from the other 

two members C. Gordon Ballentine and 

H. B. Hodgins, both of Vancouver, nomin- 

ees of the company and union respectively. 
The Report is reproduced here. 
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The Union proposals, five in number, 
are as follows: 


1. (In amendment to Article 1.1 of the 
present agreement) 

The last sentence shall be amended as 
follows: 

It is understood that a Base Manager/Pilot’s 
time will be spent on administration and pro- 
motion excepting for emergencies when he will 
be allowed to act as a pilot but not to ac- 
cumulate more than 25 hours per month. 

2. (In amendment to Article 1.3 of the 
present agreement) 


The first sentence shall be amended as 
follows: 

During the term of this agreement, the Com- 
pany will deduct an amount equal to the 
Union membership dues from the wages of 
each employee. 

The last sentence shall be amended as 
follows: 

The Company agrees to put into effect any 
change in the amount of monthly union dues 
to be deducted upon receipt of notification in 
writing from the Union. 

3. (In amendment to Article 3.1 of the 
present agreement) 

Article 3.1 shall be amended as follows: 

Each employee shall be guaranteed two con- 
secutive days off duty each week. Fifty hours 
per week shall be recognized as the maximum 
number of hours of duty per week during the 
busy season and forty hours per week shall be 
recognized as the maximum number of hours 
during the slack season. Flying time shall be 
held as equal as possible at outside bases. 
Where it is not possible to provide two days 
off per week, a maximum of 60 days will be 


worked and then the accumulated rest days will 
be granted. 


4. (In amendment to Article 4.2 of the 
present agreement) 


The basic rate of pay shall be amended 
from $250.00 per month to $300.00 per month. 


5. (in amendment to Article 4.10 of 
the present agreement) 


A new clause shall be added as follows: 


Special types of flying such as fire-fighting 
or any other such assignments considered to 
be dangerous by flight personnel in comparison 
to normal routine flight are to be paid double 
the mileage rate. This will include any flying 
in fire-fighting or when external equipment is 


instalied. 

The Company’s representative produced 
an audited balance sheet as of April 30, 
1960, with profit and loss statement for 
the fiscal year ended on that date and 
supporting schedules, and unaudited 
monthly comparative operating statements 
for the fiscal years ended April 30, 1960, 
and April 30, 1961. These reflected a 
fluctuation in the volume of business dur- 
ing each of the years and in monthly pro- 
fits or losses; indicated a peak business 
period in the late summer of each year; 
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and showed an over-all loss for each of 


the two years. Using these as its basis, the 
Company pleaded inability to accede to 
those proposals which would effect an in- 
crease in cost to the Company. 


In its brief the Company displayed a 
comparison of wages and benefits paid to 
its pilots, with those paid to West Coast 
Air Services, Pacific Western Airlines 
(Western Division VFR), Ontario Central 
Airlines, Ontario Forestry Department, 
Laurentian Air Services, Eastern Pro- 
vincial, Austin Airways and Wheeler Air- 
ways, and stated that “this increase in cost 
is unwarranted from competitive basic 
rates of pay, as shown at Exhibit 6, and 
also because of the Company’s financial 
position.” 


The Union-in its brief stated: “We have 


been able to obtain rates for only one 
other airline employing pilots that operate 
similar equipment to B.C. Airlines and 
that do so under a similar set of operating 
conditions. The Saskatchewan Government 
Airlines employ roughly the same number 
of pilots as B.C. Airlines and perform a 
similar service.” The Union brief then dis- 
played a table of wages for Saskatchewan 
Government Airlines and a table showing 
those for B.C. Airlines. These showed a 
base pay for Saskatchewan Government 
Airlines of $260.00 per month, rising to 
$371.00 per month after four years, and 
for B.C. Airlines a base pay of $250.00 
per month subject to allowance for senior- 
ity of $20.00 per year of service, and 
other allowances for qualifications and type 
of craft flown, to a maximum of $385.00 
per month. 


Neither the Company nor the Union 
brief afforded a direct comparison between 
the additional hourly flying time pay in the 
case of Saskatchewan and the mileage pay 
in the case of B.C. Airlines. However, the 
Board did not consider this lack to be 
material as only the basic rate is in dis- 
pute, apart from the submission of the 
Union in regard to special types of flying. 


The comparative tables furnished by the 
Company showed the maximum base pay 
for B.C. Airlines pilots to be in excess of 
the base pay for the pilots of the two 
other companies shown as operating in 
BiG. 


In regard to the Union’s proposal for 


a limitation of Base Manager/Pilot’s flying ~ 


time, the Company’s representative sub- 
mitted that the Company must have con- 
siderable freedom of action in view of the 
size and dispersal of its operation and the 
small units at some of its bases, but in- 
dicated willingness to consider compromise. 
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_ The present agreement contains a provi- 

sion for voluntary check-off of union dues. 
In speaking to the Union’s proposal that 
the agreement be amended to provide for 
compulsory check-off, the Company’s rep- 
resentative indicated the Company’s wil- 
lingness to accede only in the absence of 
any and all items which would increase 
the Company’s cost of operation. 

The Company’s representative opposed 
the request for amendment of the agree- 
ment to provide for two consecutive days 
off duty as being a cost item to the Com- 
pany, stating that their operation is carried 
on at eight bases, five of which are one 
pilot bases. The Union representatives did 
not agree that this was a significant cost item. 
The Board was informed that at locations 
where several pilots are based, most pilots 
are, and for some time have been enjoying 
more than the one day off per week pro- 
vided in the current agreement. This has 
come about through co-operation between 
the Pilots and the Base Manager/Pilot in 
the scheduling of work. 


The Union Representatives in their pre- 
sentation of their proposal for payment of 
double the normal mileage rate for special 
types of flying submitted that as such 
special types of flying are charged at a 
special rate to the customer, and that such 
special types of flying are more hazardous 
than routine flying, the pilots should be paid 
a portion of the special rate charged. 

The Company’s representative stated that 
the Company is now paying 2¢ per mile 
additional to the rate scheduled in the cur- 
rent agreement for water-bombing flying, 
and would accede to 2¢ per mile being 
written into the agreement. 

It was brought to the attention of the 
Board that the Pilots are concerned by the 
possibility of the Company reducing the 
current route mileages on which mileage for 
pay purposes is calculated with a consequent 
reduction in pilots’ earnings. The Com- 
pany’s representative stated that the Com- 
pany had no intention of altering the 
mileage schedule during the life of this 
agreement. 

The Board considered the expiry date of 
the present agreement, August 31, 1960, and 
the contract period for the new agreement, 
and heard representations from both parties 
as to availability of representatives of each 
for negotiations. It also noted that this 
operation is subject to significant seasonal 
fluctuation, with the peak operation being in 
late summer, and annual vacations being 
taken in the off season. 
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The Board recommends as follows: 

Union proposal No. I: (Limitation of 

Base Manager/Pilot’s flying time.) 

THAT the agreement be amended to 
provide that a Base Manager/Pilot be per- 
mitted to fly no more than 30 revenue flying 
hours per month except in case of emer- 
gency or by agreement with the Union Com- 
mittee. 


Union proposal No. 2: 

check-off of union dues.) 

THAT the agreement be amended to 
provide for compulsory check-off of union 
dues only. 


(Compulsory 


Union proposal No. 3: (Two consecutive 

days off duty per week.) 

THAT this request be not granted, but 
that the present practice of scheduling by 
co-operation between the Pilots and the 
Base Manager/Pilot, so as to effect two 
consecutive days off duty where possible, be 
continued as an alternative to a guarantee 
of two days off duty per week. 


Union proposal No. 4: (Basic pay in- 
crease.) 
THAT this request be not granted. 


Union proposal No. 5: (Double the 
normal mileage rate for special types of 
flying.) 

THAT the agreement be amended to 
provide that an additional 2¢ per mile 
above the schedule included in the present 
agreement be paid for water-bombing flying 
time. 


Calculation of route mileages for pay 

purposes: 

THAT the Company give assurance to the 
Union by way of a new clause in the 
agreement or by letter of understanding 
that there will be no reduction in current 
route mileages for pay purposes during the 
life of the agreement. 


While the term of the proposed new 
agreement was not referred to the Board 
as a matter in dispute, the Board is of the 
opinion that it should be extended beyond 
August 31, 1961 for the following reasons: 
(1) The Board is not recommending any 
change in pay rates at this time. (2) It 
seems unlikely that the position of the 
Company will have improved sufficiently 
by that date to change the Company’s at- 
titude or arguments in any degree, and 
therefore the most likely result would be 
that the two parties would open negotia- 
tions again with no more possibility of 
agreement than now exists. However, the 
Board feels also that extension of the 
contract for a full year from either this 
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date or from September 1, 1961, with some 
of the Union’s demands unsatisfied, might 
be considered as unfair to that party, 
particularly if substantial improvement in 
the Company’s financial position were to 
develop in the period. The Board according- 
ly recommends: 

THAT the termination date of the 
agreemeni be May 31, 1962. 


Mr. H. B. Hodgins, the nominee of the — 


Union, dissents in part and has informed 
the Board that he will file a minority report. 
Dated this 11th day of July, 1961. 


(Sgd.) REG. ATHERTON, 
Chairman. 


(Sgd.) C. G. BALLENTINE, 
Member. 


MINORITY REPORT 


The Board heard submissions by the two 
parties on June 29, 1961 and subsequent 
meetings of the Board Members only were 
held on June 30, July 5, July 6 and July 10, 
July 11, 1961. 

In the initial meeting wherein the Board 
heard representation from the two parties 
it was agreed by the parties that only the 
following points submitted by the Union 
were in dispute. 

Points in Dispute are Union’s Requests 

Article 1.1—The last sentence shall be 
amended as follows: “It is understood that 
a Base Manager Pilot’s time will be spent 
on administration and promotion excepting 
for emergencies when he will be allowed to 
act as a Pilot but not to accumulate more 
than 25 hours per month.” 

Article 1.3—-The first sentence shall be 
amended as follows: “During the term of 
this agreement, the Company will deduct an 
amount equal to the union membership dues 
from the wages of each employee.” The last 
sentence shall be amended as follows: “The 
Company agrees to put into effect any 
change in the amount of monthly union 
dues to be deducted upon receipt of notifi- 
cation in writing from the Union.” 

Article 3.1—Shall be amended as follows: 
“Bach employee will be guaranteed two con- 
secutive days off duty each week. Fifty 
hours per week shall be recognized as the 
maximum number of hours of duty per 
week during the busy season and forty 
hours per week shall be recognized as the 
maximum number of hours in the slack 
season. Flying time shall be held as equal 
as possible at outside bases. Where it is 
not possible to provide two days off per 
week, a maximum of 60 days will be 
worked and then the accumulated rest days 
will be granted.” 

Article 4.2—The basic rate of pay per 
month shall be amended from $250.00 per 
month to $300.00 per month. 

Article 4.10—A new clause shall be added 
as follows: “Special types of flying such 
as fire fighting or any other such assign- 
ments considered to be dangerous by flight 
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personnel in comparision to normal routine 
flight are to be paid double the mileage 


rate. This will include any flying in fire | 


fighting or when external equipment is 
installed.” 

The following therefore is my minority 
report in respect to the above matters. 

Article 1.1—I concur with my fellow 
Board Members in their recommendations 
and therefore recommend the following: 

That the Agreement be amended to pro- 
vide that a Base Manager Pilot be per- 
mitted to fly no more than 30 revenue 
flying hours per month except in the case of 
emergency or by agreement with the Unio 
Committee. 

Article 1.3—Here again, I concur with my 
fellow Board Members and recommend the 
following: 

That the Agreement be amended to pro- 
vide for compulsory checkoff of union dues 
only. 

Article 3.1—I disagree with the recom- 
mendations contained in the majority report 
and recommend that Article 3.1 of the pres- 
ent agreement be amended to provide for 
the following: 

Each employee will be granted two con- 
secutive days off each week. Where it is 
not possible to provide two days off per 
week a maximum of sixty days will be 
worked and then the accumulated rest days 
will be guaranteed. The maximum period of 
sixty days worked may be extended by 
agreement between the Company and the 
Union Committee as established in Article 
13a 

My reasons for recommending the above 
are as follows: Evidence submitted to the 
Board indicated that all other employees | 
of the Company except pilots presently and — 
have enjoyed for some period of time the 
five day, forty hour work week. It was 
also pointed out that the majority of pilots 
have enjoyed two days’ off per week by 
scheduling their days off through their Base | 
Manager and in so doing have not dis- 
rupted the efficiency of the Company’s 
operations. It is generally known that some 
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of the other V.F.R. pilots employed by other 
firms also enjoy two consecutive days off at 
this time by a similar arrangement with 
their respective Companies. 

In support of my recommendation I 
would also like to draw to the attention of 
the pilots concerned that the eight hour day, 
forty hour week and five day work week is 
a common and almost universal condition 
throughout all industry in the Province of 
British Cclumbia and certainly exists on a 
similar basis as requested by the Union in 
other fields of transportation such as rail- 
ways, truck and water transportation sys- 
tems. Although the two consecutive days off 
is not stipulated in most of the other air 
transportation collective agreements it never- 
theless is practiced and in effect in some of 
the I.F.R. operations. Maximum flying time 
of eighty-five (85) hours is normally 
reached within the first three weeks of the 
month and in these cases pilots working for 
I.F.R. firms actually enjoy more time off 
than the two days requested herein by the 
Union. 

It is my firm conviction that if B. C. 
Airlines implemented this condition for their 
pilots the remaining firms in British Colum- 
bia operating in the V.F.R. field will im- 
mediately grant the same concession to their 
pilots where it is not now in effect. As B.C. 
Airlines is one of the major firms in this 
field, it is normal to expect the larger firms 
to provide these conditions and set a pre- 
cedent in the industry for smaller com- 
petitive firms to follow. The Union’s request 
for two days off per week is a fair and 
equitable request when one considers the 
fact that because of the nature of the in- 
dustry the pilots employed by the Company 
do not enjoy such common working con- 
ditions as paid statutory holidays at the time 
they occur; vacations with their families 
during the summer period; no overtime pay 
for hours worked beyond eight hours per 
day and forty-four hours per week as is 
normally required by law for other British 
Columbia industries. 

It must also be considered that with the 
improvement now being made in the air 
transportation field such as faster flying air- 
craft and better operational equipment that 
improves the efficiency of the Company‘s 
operations that a portion of the value of 
this improvement factor should go toward 
the employees who work in the industry in 
the way of better working conditions and 
wages. 

I am in complete agreement with the 
Union’s submission that adequate rest and 
relaxation for pilots away from the job 
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is necessary to provide the safety measures 
required in this particular type of flying. 

It appears that the skill, ability and 
awareness of I.F.R. pilots and the condi- 
tions of the aircraft are the two major 
safety factors involved to insure against 
serious accidents that in most instances 
would involve the loss of life. 

I felt it is the responsibility of the Com- 
pany to do everything practical and pos- 
sible to eliminate any and all unsafe 
working conditions, and in this particular 
instance the required two days’ off per 
week is a reasonable necessary safety re- 
quirement that can easily be implemented 
by the Company at a reasonable cost. 

Article 4.2—In respect to the Union’s re- 
quest that the present base rate of $250.00 
per month be increased to $300.00 per 
month, I make the following recommenda- 
tions: 

1. The present base rate of $250.00 per 
month be increased by five (5) percent 
effective January 1, 1961. 

2. That effective December 1, 1961, the 
base rate be increased by an additional 
five (5) percent non-pyramiding. 


The above wage increase recommenda- 
tions are based primarily on the following 
reasons: 

During the Board’s proceedings the 
Union contended that the wages presently 
being paid were less than the wages paid 
pilots performing the same work during 
a two year period between 1954-1955. Re- 
muneration during this period was paid 
to the pilots on a guaranteed monthly 
salary basis and was in excess of the top 
average earnings of the pilots during the 
past year. This virtually means that the 
take home pay of the pilots is now con- 
siderably less than their former earnings 
even though the cost of living over the 
past five years has increased considerably 
and that the productivity of the pilot also 
increased during this period. 

In recommending a wage increase I have 
also considered the fact that the last col- 
lective agreement between the Company 
and the Union did not provide an across 
the board wage increase to the employees 
involved and that the Company should 
recognize and consider that the lack of 
wage increases in the last agreement was 
an indirect subsidy by the employees to 
the Company’s benefit and that the Com- 
pany has had sufficient time and opportun- 
ity to re-organize its operational cost to 
provide a wage increase this year. 

Companies who normally find them- 
selves in a position of not enjoying a 
healthy profit position must realize that 
the argument of inability does not solve 
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the employees’ problems of having to sup- 
port families in a reasonable manner with 
the cost of living increasing. 

Hereto it can be argued and properly so 
that wages are as much and as necessary 
an operating cost as equipment. During the 
Company’s submission, the Company Rep- 
resentative pointed out that the outlook 
for the Company was one of improvement 
and it was generally accepted that the 
general growth in air transportation would 
undoubtedly improve the position of this 
Company in the not too distant future. 

Article 4.10—I concur in the Union’s 
request that dangerous flying such as fire 
fighting be paid for at double the mileage 
rate. Evidence was introduced to the Board 
that the Company recognizes that special 
types of flying such as fire fighting is 
abnormal and contains a considerable 
degree of risk to their equipment and to 
pilot personnel involved. It is the present 
practice of the Company to charge an 
additional charter cost of $10.00 per hour 
for their equipment used during special 
types of flying. 

Evidence was submitted to the Board 
that the speed of the aircraft used by this 
Company would average 100 miles per 
hour and that the Company by charging 
$10.00 per hour extra charter fee are 
actually receiving an additional ten cents 
per mile for the use of their equipment. 


At the present time the Company provides 
pilots assigned to dangerous flying an ad- 
ditional two cents per mile, this would 
indicate that the pilots presently receive 
one-fifth (1/5) of the premium charged 
by the Company which I feel is not 
adequate compensation to the men who 
must take considerable risk in perform- 
ing these services for the Company. 

I therefore feel that the danger premium 
should be increased to at least fifty (50) 
percent which would amount to eight (8) 
cents per mile and if the Company’s 
charter costs increased for such types of 
flying then the men who work under these 
dangerous conditions should also enjoy 
a respective portion of the premium 
charged by the Company. 


Calculation and Route Mileage for Pay 
Purposes 
I concur with the recommendation of 

my fellow members on the Board that 
the present established methods of cal- 
culating mileage for pay purposes should 
not be changed for the duration of the 
life of this agreement. 


Termination Date 


I recommend that the termination date 
of the Agreement by May 31, 1962. 


Dated this 24th day of July 1961. 


(Sgd.) H. B. Hopains, 
Member 


Canadian Railway Board of Adjustment No. 1 
Releases Decisions in Six Recent Cases 


The Canadian Railway Board of Ad- 
justment No. 1 has released its decisions 
in five cases heard on June 13 and in one 
case heard on June 28. 


The latter was heard in the presence of 
a referee, Prof. Bora Laskin, Q.C., and 
concerned a dispute over the payment of 
transfer fees and commissions for handling 
of express business, covered by a contract 
between a union and a company using the 
employees of another company for this 
operation. This case involved legal inter- 
pretation of the governing labour agreement 
and was the first instance in which the 
Board requested the Department of Labour 
to appoint a referee when it was unable 
to reach a majority decision. 

Other cases concerned claims of a con- 
ductor and crew for excess time when 
tied up; claims of three crews for a day’s 
pay in addition to mileage earned; a claim 
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of a conductor and crew for work in an 
industrial yard at yard rates, in addition 
to their turnaround service payments; and 
a fireman’s claim for an additional 200 
miles at yard rates for service affected by 
a changed schedule. 

Another case dealt with a conductor 
assessed demerit marks for insubordination. 

The Board sustained the employees’ con- 
tention in two cases but did not sustain it 
in three cases. In one case the Board re- 
duced the demerit marks assessed. 

Summaries of the six cases, Nos. 760 
to 765, are published below. 

Case No. 760—Dispute between Algoma 
Central and Hudson Bay Railway Company 
and Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen 
over a claim by a conductor and crew for 
time in excess of eight hours when tied up. 

A conductor and crew were ordered for 
snow train service, to plow and spread 
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main track, sidings, and yard on the Soo 
Subdivision between Steelton and Frater. 
The distance between the two points is 
about 100 miles. 

The work started at 6:00 a.m. on the 
day when ordered, and continued until 
5:30 p.m., when the crew completed the 
clearing of sidings and yard tracks to 
Batchewana, on about 80 miles of the 
tracks. At that time, work was suspended 
for the day and the crew was run to 
Frater, plowing the main track only, where 
it tied up for the night at 7:00 p.m. 

The following day, the crew was ordered 
to resume plowing and spreading where it 
left off the previous day, and to continue 
from Frater to Hawk Junction. The work 
was completed at 6:50 p.m., when the crew 
tied up. 

Time on duty, including preparatory and 
tie-up time, was 13 hours and 30 minutes 
the first day, 12 hours and 50 minutes the 
second day, The total time for which the 
crew was tied up at Frater was 11 hours. 

The crew claimed pay for the three 
hours in excess of eight hours when tied 
up, but their claim was denied by the 
company. 

The employees’ contention was based on 
an article of the current agreement pro- 
viding an hour-for-hour payment to crewmen 
who tie up for more than eight hours at 
a point between the initial terminal and 
the point for which called. The article 
specifies that, when a crew is ordered for 
a turnaround trip, the turning point or 
any intermediate point will be considered 
as being between terminal points. 

In this case, the crew claimed, Frater 
is not a terminal in the Soo Subdivision, 
and since the crew was used to plow the 
entire subdivision, it was not in turnaround 
service and was entitled to payment after 
being held eight hours. 

The company contended that this crew 
was ordered to Frater the first day and, 
since they were rum into Frater from Bat- 
chewana to tie up, they cannot claim 
being tied up between the initial terminal 
and the point for which called. Text of 
the original order was supplied by the 
company as evidence. 

The Board did not sustain the contention 
of the employees. 


Case No. 761 Dispute between Algoma 
Central and Hudson Bay Railway Com- 
pany and Brotherhood of Railroad Train- 
men over claims of three crews for 
minimum day’s pay in addition to mileage 
earned, when schedule was changed without 
rebulletin for the assignment. 
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Freight service assignments in the North- 
ern Subdivision were advertised by two 
separate bulletins: one for three conductors 
and six brakemen to handle trains Nos. 5 
and 6 between Hawk Junction and Oba, 
home terminal Hawk Junction; and the 
other for one conductor and two brakemen 
to handle daily trains between Hearst and 
Oba, home terminal Hearst. 

Later, the company cancelled the second 
bulletin and the crews assigned to the posi- 
tions advertised in the first bulletin were 
used to fill the cancelled bulletin’s require- 
ments in addition to their own. 

The employees protested that, according 
to an article of the current agreement, the 
runs should have been rebulletined, but the 
company declined to re-advertise and to 
pay the crew’s claim for a minimum day’s 
pay in addition to mileage earned handling 
trains to which they had been assigned 
in accordance with the first bulletin. The 
crews were compensated as in continuous 
service. 

The employees contended that these jobs 
were changed, after the bulletins were 
closed, from a run of 80 miles each way 
to a run of 131 miles each way, and 
therefore should have been rebulletined. 

The company’s contention was that the 
article of the agreement cited by the em- 
ployees does not apply to crews in pool 
freight or unassigned service, but only to 
crews on regular runs. The first bulletin 
concerned pool freight service, and the 
company believed it had the right to 
operate the crews in continuous service 
over the entire subdivision. 

The Board pointed out that, after the 
second bulletin was withdrawn, rebulletin 
was neither required nor forbidden by the 
article cited, as it did not apply to pool 
freight service. Nevertheless, the employees’ 
request for rebulletin was reasonable. 

The contention of the employees for 
payment of a minimum day instead of con- 
tinuous service was sustained. 


Case No. 762—Dispute between Algoma 
Central and Hudson Bay Railway Company 
and Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen 
over demerit marks assessed a conductor 
for insubordination. 

A conductor who had 48 cars of sintered 
ore sitting on the main line was instructed 
to give 20 cars to another conductor who 
had his van on the east end of the main 
line at the same time. Ten minutes after 
he received these instructions, the other 
conductor left with only the van. 

The employees contended that the con- 
ductor did not refuse to follow instructions 
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and that, if the other conductor was willing 
to take 20 cars of ore with him, all the 
yardmaster had to do was to tell him to 
take the first 20 cars off the main line. 

The company stated that the conductor’s 
failure to follow the yardmaster’s instruc- 
tions about switching movement resulted in 
unwarranted delay of his own train and, 
in consequence, involved the company in 
loss of tonnage to be handled by a second 
crew. 

The company contended that no em- 
ployee has a right to act otherwise than 
according to proper instructions by his 
supervisors, with the quickest possible 
despatch and subject to no arbitrary ar- 
gument. 

Upon receiving additional written and 
ora! evidence, the Board decided that, under 
the circumstances, the assessed discipline 
of 30 demerit marks was too severe and 
should be reduced to 20 demerit marks. 


Case No. 763—Dispute between Canadian 
National Railways (St. Lawrence Region) 
and Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen 
over a claim by a conductor and crew for 
eight hours at yard rates for placing cars 
from their train on an industrial siding 
while in turnaround service. 

A conductor and crew in turnaround 
service, were ordered to handle an extra 
train consisting of 26 cars, 15 of which 
were destined for an industrial siding at 
the turnaround point. On arrival, the crew 
was required to switch out these 15 cars, 
run with them approximately two miles, 
remove empty cars from the unloading 
track at the plant and place them on an- 
other track, and then spot the loads for 
unloading. The crew claimed payment of 
eight hours at yard rates for work at the 
siding, but their claim was not approved 
by the company. 

The employees cited articles in the cur- 
rent agreement that provided that yardmen 
were entitled to all switching, transfer and 
industrial work within recognized switching 
limits, and that trainmen performing yard- 
men’s work, at points where yardmen are 
employed, will be paid yardmen’s rates. 

The company emphasized the following 
clause in one of the articles cited by the 
employees: “but this is not intended to 
prevent trainmen from performing switching 
incidental to their own train or assign- 
ment.” 

The company contended that, as the work 
was done on a Saturday, when yardmen 
are not employed, and therefore cannot be 
considered work to which yardmen are 
entitled, and as it was a part of turnaround 
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service to accommodate a client’s urgent 
request, the rule cited by the employees 
did not apply. 

Including the switching work, they spent 
only 4 hours and forty-five minutes on duty, 
the company pointed out. They were paid 
105 miles at freight rates for 46 miles 
actually run. Furthermore, the switching 
was incidental to their own train and essen- 
tial to performance of the service. 

The contention of the employees was not 
sustained. 


Case No. 764—Dispute between Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company (Atlantic Region) 
and Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen 
and Enginemen over a fireman’s claim for 
an additional 200 miles at yard rates when 
held back from his regular assignment. 

A fireman worked his regular 8.00 a.m. ~ 
assignment until notified by telephone that 
he was being held back to man another 
assignment at 1.30 p.m. each day, made 
necessary when steam power had to be used 
because diesel power was not available. 

The first two days after he received his 
new assignment, the fireman worked on 
his regular assignment from 8.00 a.m. until 
about 2.00 p.m., when he was ordered to 
cover the assignment on the steam engine. 

On both dates, the fireman submitted 
claims for 100 miles yard service from 8.00 
a.m. until 2.00 p.m. and an additional 100 
miles for service on the new assignment. 
The company paid his claims for the new 
assignment only. 

The employees pointed to an article of 
the current agreement stating that eight 
hours or less shall constitute a day’s work, 
and contended that the fireman was en- 
titled to both claims because he was re- 
quired, after being on duty for six hours, 
to fire a steam engine on the transfer 
assignment for eight additional hours. 

The company contended that the fireman 
persisted on covering his regular assignment 
both days despite the instructions from 
the calling bureau that he was being held 
to protect the steam locomotive at 1.30 
p.m, each day. 

The company cited a memorandum of 
agreement with the Firemen that applies 
when a fireman (helper) in spare, pool, 
yard, transfer, or other assigned service is 
withheld to protect a locomotive in passen- 
ger service or a steam locomotive. In this 
case, holding the fireman back to protect 
the steam transfer assignment was justi- 
fied by the circumstances, and the fireman 
was fully aware of the reasons why he was 
being held back from his own regular yard 
assignment. If he still insisted, on his own 
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volition, to cover his regular assignment 
when he was not required to do so, he was 
entitled only to payment of the time in ex- 
cess of the four hours under this “hold 
back” agreement, that is, from 12 noon up 
until he took over the transfer assignment 
at 1.30 p.m., and from then on, payment 
for the full time on this assignment. 

When additional evidence was presented 
by both parties before the Board, it was 
found that the employees were unable to 
obtain the company’s assurance that the 
“hold-back” agreement was being imple- 
mented at that time. Although the Board 
considered unfortunate the company’s fail- 
ure to give such assurance, the correctness 
of applying this agreement in this case was 
upheld by the Board and the contention of 
the employees was not sustained. 


Case No. 765—Dispute between Canadian 
Pacific Express Company and The Order 
of Railroad Telegraphers over the payment 
of express commissions and transfer fees 
to CPR station agents handling express 
business. 

The Order of Railroad Telegraphers, rep- 
resenting CPR station agents, in 1947 signed 
an agreement with the Canadian Pacific 
Express Company, concerning commission 
payments and transfer fees for handling 
express traffic. 

The agreement provided for remuneration 
to CPR station agents for such service in 
the form of commissions and transfer fees. 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company station 
agents were designed in this context as Joint 
CPR and Express Agents. 

The agreement was to remain in force 
subject to 30 days notice in writing from 
either party of its desire to revise, modify 
or terminate it. Without serving notice, in 
1959 the Express Company discontinued 
the payment of these fees to certain station 
agents on Vancouver Island. The next year 
it discontinued them to agents elsewhere 
in British Columbia. Since then, however, 
the handling of traffic previously classified 
as “express” remained among the duties 
of station agents. 

The ORT protested to the Express Com- 
pany on behalf of the agents that this 
practice was a violation of the terms of the 
1947 agreement, which, because the Com- 
pany did not serve notice on the ORT 
about its intention to modify it, remained 
valid and binding. 

When the dispute was placed before the 
Board, the employees contended that, as 
long as the Express Company continues 
to operate as a common carrier with its 
own corporate entity in the province, it 
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must continue to respect the terms of the 
1947 agreement and to pay all commissions 
and transfer fees to CPR employees entitled 
to them in compensation for handling the 
express business. As evidence of the con- 
tinuation of the Express Company’s entity, 
the ORT cited the continuous use of C.P. 
Express stationery and forms in transacting 
the express business. 


The company’s contention stressed the 
following points: 


—tThe repudiation of the express com- 
mission payments and transfer fees was 
brought about only in stations included 
in the Canadian Pacific Railway integrated 
territory, where all the traffic that would 
be handled elsewhere by the Express Com- 
pany was taken over by the CPR Mer- 
chandise Services Department. 


—The 1947 agreement covers services 
rendered to the Express Company by CPR 
station agents, but because the Express 
Company does not operate in the integrated 
territory, there are no Joint CPR and Ex- 
press Agents within this area. CPR station 
agents in the integrated territory do not 
therefore render their services to the Express 
Company, but to the Merchandise Services 
Department of their employer, the CPR, 
as part of their regular duties. 


—The name of the Express Company 
continues to be used on documents relating 
to this traffic because of transitional ac- 
counting problems involving traffic moving 
between the two territories and because 
of the necessity to preserve the corporate 
name. 


The Express Company further contended 
that an article of the current agreement be- 
tween the CPR and the ORT provides for 
adjustment of rates paid to the CPR em- 
ployees when they handle Express Com- 
pany’s business. These rates were discussed 
by meetings and correspondence between 
the CPR and the ORT from July 1959 
until March 1961, when the dispute between 
the Express Company and the union was 
placed before the Board. 

The Express Company denied any viola- 
tion of the 1947 agreement as the payments 
to Joint CPR and Express Agents have not 
been discontinued outside the integrated 
area, as no Joint Agents exist in the in- 
tegrated area, and as the Express Company 
is not the handler of express traffic in the 
territories served by the CPR Merchandise 
Services Department. 


The Board, unable to reach a majority 
decision at the first hearing in April, asked 
the Minister of Labour to appoint a referee. 
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This was the first case in which the Board 
found this step necessary since its establish- 
ment in 1918. 

The referee, Prof. Bora Laskin, Q.C., 
heard additional evidence by both parties 
at the second meeting of the Board and 
noted that there was no material difference 
between the contestants as to the relevant 
facts, the issue being rather a question of 
legal intepretation of the governing collec- 
tive agreement. 

In his award, Prof. Laskin discussed the 
question of “job ownership” as related to 
the employer’s status and identity; the na- 
ture of a collective agreement as a contract 
between an employer and a trade union, 
not an individual worker; and the relation- 
ship of employees to two employers under 
different collective agreements and covering 
different operations at the same time. 

He noted that, as long as an employer 
continues to conduct business of the same 
nature and as long as that work continues 
to be performed by the same employees, 
even if he has withdrawn from conducting 
it as a primary employer and has contracted 
some other entity to act on his behalf, the 
business still belongs to the original em- 
ployer and not to the agency. Whether the 
former’s stationery is used or not is beside 
the point. 


An employer who enters into a collective 
agreement with a trade union cannot subvert 
that collective agreement by purporting to 
hire employees to do that work outside the 
terms of the collective agreement; neither 
can he subvert it by interposing a third 
party as operator of the business while he 
remains the principal on whose behalf the 
business is being conducted. However, the 
employer is not obliged to stay in business 
for the convenience of employees or trade 


union, and if he retires or sells his business, 
he cannot then be held in breach of a 
collective agreement on that account. 

A collective agreement is not a contract 
of employment of individual workers. They 
may be entitled to the work available, but 
they will not be guaranteed work for any 
prescribed period. However, where an em- 
ployer has a business in respect of which 
he has a collective agreement with an em- 
ployees’ organization, he cannot escape his 
obligations by contracting an agent to oper- 
ate the business on his behalf. The business 
remains the employer’s and the obligations 
of the collective agreement remain his as 
well. 

No members of the ORT are employed 
exclusively by the Express Company. A 


person employed by the CPR Company as - 


a station agent becomes a Joint CPR and 
Express Agent for the purpose of the 1947 
agreement by being assigned and accepting 
duties in connection with the express busi- 
ness of the Express Company. 

While the CPR acts as the agent of the 
Express Company in carrying on express 
business in the CPR integrated territory, 
on behalf of, and at rates set by the Express 
Company, the express business still belongs 
to the Express Company because in none 
save in an operating sense is the business 
in the hands of the CPR. 

The referee’s view, therefore, was that 
the Express Company cannot escape the 
obligations of its 1947 agreement with the 
ORT, is bound by it even in the CPR in- 
tegrated territory, and must continue to pay 
the commission and transfer fees to Joint 
Agents for handling of express business in 
British Columbia. 

The referee’s award constitutes the deci- 
sion of the Board. 


Technological adjustment pay (TAP) for workers displaced by technological change 


is provided for in a new three-year contract signed by Armour & Company and two 
unions in the United States representing a total of 15,000 workers. The contract is the 
outcome of ideas developed by the Armour Automation Committee, which was established 
two years ago by the Company and the two unions concerned—the United Packinghouse 
Workers and the Amalgamated Meat Cutters and Butcher Workmen. 

The contract calls for a graduated scale of 26 to 39 weeks pay at $65 per week, 
including unemployment compensation and wages received on other jobs, for workers 
laid off through the closing of plants or departments. Employees with five years’ service 
are eligible for the payments for 26 weeks; those with 25 years or more seniority, for 
the maximum of 39 weeks pay. 


The company agrees to give three months notice before closing down any operations, 
and during that time employees may apply for transfer to other jobs. If a transfer cannot 
be arranged, TAP comes into effect. Workers eligible for pension or severance pay have 
the alternative of taking TAP instead. 
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LABOUR LAW 


Legal Decision Affecting Labour 


The Supreme Court of Canada rules that peaceful picketing directed at causing 
a strike in violation of the Labour Relations Act is an actionable conspiracy 


On April 25, 1961, the Supreme Court of 
Canada affirmed a judgment of the New 
Brunswick Supreme Court, Appeal Division 
(L.G. June, 1960, p. 605) affirming with 
a variation the judgment of a trial judge 
granting damages and an injunction re- 
straining peaceful picketing. The Supreme 
Court held that where union organizers, 
with some other union members, combine to 
obtain union recognition from an employer 
by resorting to peaceful picketing and strike 
without prior compliance with the pro- 
visions of the Act respecting certification, 
they pursue a lawful object by concerted 
use of unlawful means and are liable at 
common law in damages for a tortious 
conspiracy. 

In July 1958, Foundation Maritime 
Limited, under contract with the Depart- 
ment of Public Works of Canada, was en- 
gaged in the construction of a wharf at 
Saint John, New Brunswick. Although their 
unions were not certified as bargaining 
agents, the representatives of the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters; the In- 
ternational Hod Carriers’, Building and 
Common Labourers’ Union of America; and 
the International Union of Operating En- 
gineers requested the company to recognize 
them as representing the units of the 
company’s employees and to bargain col- 
lectively with a view to entering into col- 
lective agreements. The unions asked for 
recognition, claiming more than 50 per 
cent of the workers as their members. The 
company refused to recognize the unions 
until they had obtained certification under 
the Labour Relations Act. 


As a result, pickets were placed on the 
sites where the construction was in pro- 
gress and the placards which the workmen 
were carrying read: “Engineers, Teamsters 
and Labourers on strike against Foundation 
Maritime Limited”. The work stoppage. that 
followed lasted 5 days until an injunction 


against picketing was issued and the work 
was resumed. 

The trial judge was of the opinion that 
the cessation of work was a strike which 
was unlawful as being contrary to the pro- 
visions of S. 22(1) of the Act; that to 
induce and persuade the employees not to 
report for work was a tortious interference 
with the contractual relations existing be- 
tween the company and its employees; that 
there was evidence of intimidation by the 
picket line and the picketing itself in support 
of an illegal strike was unlawful. He 
awarded damages in the sum of $22,712.39 
(L.G. June, 1959, p. 616). 

On appeal, the court agreed that there 
was a strike within the meaning of the Act. 
However, the evidence did not support the 
charge of intimidation, but there was evi- 
dence that Gagnon and other defendants 
had conspired together to injure the com- 
pany in its trade or business. Also, the Court 
held that, as the strike itself was unlawful, 
the picketing was unlawful. But the dam- 
ages awarded were considered to be ex- 
cessive and were reduced to $12,500 (L.G. 
June, 1960, p. 605). 


Mr. Justice Locke of the Supreme Court 
of Canada, rendering his judgment, noted 
that the New Brunswick Labour Relations 
Act provides the means whereby a trade 
union may be certified as a bargaining agent 
on behalf of employees, negotiate with the 
employer and enter into a collective agree- 
ment. It was shown that none of the unions 
claimed to be represented by the defendants 
had been certified as bargaining agents for 
any of the employees concerned. He noted 
that the word “strike” is defined in the 
Act to include “a cessation of work or 
refusal to work or to continue to work by 
employees in combination or in concert 
or in accordance with a common under- 
standing”. And the expression “to strike” 
is defined to include “to cease work, or to 


This section, prepared by the Legislation Branch, reviews labour laws as they are 
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refuse to work or to continue to work, in 
combination or in concert or in accordance 
with a common understanding”. Section 
2(3) of the Act reads in part: “For the 
purposes of this Act, a “unit” means a group 
of employees.” 

Section 22(1) reads: 

No employee in a unit shall strike until a 
bargaining agent has become entitled on be- 
half of the unit of employees to require their 
employer by notice under this Act to com- 
mence collective bargaining with a view to 
the conclusion or renewal or revision of a 
collective agreement and the provisions of Sec- 
tion 20 (which provides for the appointment 
of a conciliation board), or as the case may 
be, have been complied with. 


Section 23 reads: 

A trade union that is not entitled to bargain 
collectively under this Act on behalf of a 
unit of employees shall not declare or author- 
ize a strike of employees in that unit. 


Section 39 provides, inter alia, that every 
trade union that declares or authorizes a 
strike contrary to the Act is guilty of an 
offence and liable to a penalty, and Sec- 
tion 40 provides, inter alia, that every per- 
son who does anything prohibited by the 
Act is liable to a fine. 

In Mr. Justice Locke’s opinion, Gagnon 
and others, the defendants in the case under 
review, decided to ignore the provisions of 
the Act and to endeavour to compel the 
company to negotiate with their unions by 
bringing about a stoppage of work. The 
statement exhibited in the placards while 
the picketing was in progress that there was 
a strike was untrue, to the knowledge of 
all of the defendants who took part in the 
picketing. Also, there was no dispute be- 
tween the company and any of its em- 
ployees of the kind commonly known as a 
trade dispute. Mr. Justice Locke agreed 
with the trial judge and with Mr. Justice 
Bridges of the Appeal Court that the action 
of the defendants in causing or inducing 
the employees to cease work was a tortious 
act for which they were liable in damages. 
The purpose of setting up the picket line 
was to inflict injury upon the company by 
halting the work for the purpose of com- 
pelling it to contract with the unions which, 
as far as the evidence goes, represented no 
one. 


The company claimed that Gagnon and 
others wrongfully and maliciously con- 
spired and combined amongst themselves 
to procure and induce the company’s em- 
ployees to abstain from continuing in its 
employment. In Mr. Justice Locke’s opinion, 
the evidence showed that the actions of 
the defendants, while not malicious, never- 
theless were carried on in combination for 
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the purpose of causing injury to the com- 
pany by unlawful means, The company, 
by virtue of its contract, was entitled and 
was required to enter upon the premises 
of the Crown for the purpose of carrying 
on the work of construction and to do so 
without interference by the defendants or 
anyone else with the entry of its employees 
upon the premises. The conduct of the 
defendants in this respect, according to Mr. 
Justice Locke, was a private nuisance and, 
as damage resulted, actionable. 

In Clerk & Lindsell on Torts, 11th ed., 
p. 560, “nuisance” is defined as: 

An Act or omission which is an interference 
with, disturbance of or annoyance to a person 
in the exercise of enjoyment of (a) a right be- 
longing to him as a member of the public, 
when it is a public nuisance, or (b) his 
ownership or Occupation of land or of some_ 
easement, quasi-easement, or other right used 
or enjoyed in connection with land, when it 
is a private nuisance. 


The company, by virtue of its contractual 
relationship with the Crown, had an ease- 
ment in the nature of a right-of-way across 
the property of the Crown in order to carry 
on its work, and that right was interfered 
with. 

Further, Mr. Justice Locke referred to 
J. Lyons and Sons v. Wilkins (1899), 1 ch. 
255, where the headnote reads: 

Per Lindley M. R. and Chitty L. J.: To 
watch or beset a man’s house, with the view 
to compel him to do or not to do that which 
it is lawful for him not to do or to do, is, 
unless some reasonable justification for it is 
consistent with the evidence, a wrongful act: 
(1) because it is an offence within S. 7 of 
the Conspiracy and Protection of Property Act, 
1875; and (2) because it is a nuisance at com- 
mon law for which an action on the case would 
be; for such conduct seriously interferes with 
the ordinary comfort of human existance and 
the ordinary enjoyment of the house beset. 


Section 7 of the Act referred to is to the 
same effect as Section 366 of the Criminal 
Code, 1953-54 (Can.), c. 51. There was 
in Section 7, an exception from the penal 
provisions dealing with watching or be- 
setting, which read: 

Attending at or near the house or place where 
a person resides, or works, or carries on busi- 
ness, or happens to be, or the approach to 
such house or place, in order merely to obtain 
or communicate information, shall not be 
deemed watching or besetting within the mean- 
ing of this section. 

To the same effect is the exception in 
Section 366 of the Criminal Code. In the 
Lyons case, it was held upon the facts 
that the conduct of the defendants did 
not fall within the exception. 
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In the Quinn vy. Leathem, (1901) A.C. 
495 at p. 541, Lord Lindley said that “there 
are many ways short of violence, or the 
threat of it, of compelling persons to act 
in a way which they do not like. There are 
annoyances of all sorts and degrees: picket- 
ing is a distinct annoyance, and if damage 
results in an actionable nuisance at com- 
mon law, but if confined merely to obtain- 
ing or communicating information it is 
rendered lawful by the Act (S. 7)”. 


Referring to the Aristocratic Restaurant 
eases. (LG: 1951,° p: 1553), ° Mr.) Justice 
Locke noted that the claim that the con- 
duct above mentioned was a private nuis- 
ance was rejected by the majority of the 
court by reason of the provisions of Sec- 
tion 3 of the Trade-unions Act, which pro- 
vided, inter alia, that no officer, agent or 
servant of a trade union or any other 
person should be liable in damages for 
persuading or endeavouring to persuade by 
fair or reasonable argument, without un- 
lawful threats, intimidation or other un- 
lawful acts, any person to refuse or become 
the employee or customer of any employer. 
As there is no such statutory provision in 
New Brunswick, Mr. Justice Locke con- 
cluded, the Aristocratic Restaurant case 
does not affect the matter under consid- 
eration. 

Mr. Justice Ritchie, in his reasons for 
judgment, noted that although the picket- 
ing itself was peaceful, it would be totally 
unrealistic to regard it as an exercise of 
any right of employees to peacefully in- 
form other persons that they were on strike. 
There was no evidence that there was any- 
thing in the nature of a strike in progress 
before the placards were paraded and the 
picket line established. In his opinion, the 
purpose of the picketing and parading of 
placards was not to inform other people 
that a strike existed, but rather to create 
a situation which would result in a cessa- 
tion of work, constituting a strike within 
the meaning of the Labour Relations Act, 
Section 1(p), and fhus to achieve recog- 
nition for unions which were not prepared 
to comply with the provisions of the statute 
regarding certification. 

Further, Mr. Justice Ritchie noted that 
the judgment of the trial judge which 
declared the strike and picketing to have 
been unlawful, awarded damages in the sum 
of $22,712.39 and granted an injunction 
against picketing, was based on the grounds 
that the employees had been intimidated 
by the pickets, that there had been a tor- 
tious interference with the company’s con- 
tractual relations with its employees and 
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with the Department of Public Works, and 
that any picketing in furtherance of an 
illegal strike should be restrained. 


The Appeal Division of the Supreme 
Court of New Brunswick, in affirming the 
decision of the trial judge, subject to a 
reduction of the damages to the amount of 
$12,500, based its decision on the ground 
that Gagnon and others had brought about 
a strike in contravention of the Labour Re- 
lations Act and had thus employed unlaw- 
ful means to achieve their object so as to 
make them parties to an actionable con- 
spiracy and liable for the damages and 
subject to restraint by injunction from repe- 
tition of any acts in furtherance of such 
unlawful means. 


In Mr. Justice Ritchie’s opinion, a con- 
spiracy consists not merely in the intention 
of two or more but in the agreement of 
two or more to do an unlawful act or to 
do a lawful act by unlawful means. The 
essence of the crime of conspiracy lies in 
the agreement itself, which may be punish- 
able, although no action has been taken in 
this respect, but the tort of conspiracy 
sounds in damages and is concerned only 
with the effect upon others of steps taken to 
carry out such an agreement. Gagnon and 
others had formed a common design to 
obtain recognition for the uncertified unions, 
which would not in itself have been unlaw- 
ful, but they had agreed to achieve this 
end by organizing and creating a stoppage 
of work at the company’s premises. In 
carrying out this design, they enlisted the 
aid of others who thus became parties to 
the agreement. In Mr. Justice Ritchie’s 
opinion, there could be no doubt that the 
means employed by them resulted in dam- 
ages to the company, but the question is 
whether or not these means were unlawful 
in such manner as to taint the whole agree- 
ment with the tortious quality necessary 
to give rise to liability. 

Both the trial judge and the Appeal Divi- 
sion were satisfied that the stoppage of work 
constituted a strike which was in con- 
travention of Section 22(1) of the Labour 
Relations Act and therefore unlawful, but 
there was a wide difference between the 
parties as to the true meaning to be at- 
tached to this subsection. The company con- 
tended that the purpose and effect of Sec- 
tion 22 (1) is to prohibit all employees 
from striking unless and until a bargaining 
agent has been certified to act on their be- 
half and until the collective bargaining and 
conciliation procedures established by the 


Act. failed. 
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On the other hand, Counsel for Gagnon 
and other defendants argued that the pro- 
hibition was only directed against employees 
who were members of a group on behalf 
of which application for certification had 
been made to the Board, and that it was 
only effective during the time those em- 
ployees were waiting for the Board’s deci- 
sion. In support of the latter contention, it 
was argued that the words “no employee in 
a unit shall strike. . .” as used in Section 
22(1) should be construed as meaning “no 
employee in a unit appropriate for collec- 
tive bargaining shal! strike”, and that a 
unit on whose behalf an application for 
certification had been made was to be 
regarded as a “unit appropriate for col- 
lective bargaining”. On this basis, it was 
further argued that the prohibition did not 
extend to the strike organized by the de- 
fendants because, at the time of the strike, 
no application for certification had been 
made on behalf of the employees concerned. 

In Mr. Justice Ritchie’s opinion, when the 
Act is read as a whole, its language gives 
no support to the contention that the Legis- 
lature intended the word “unit”, as first 
used in Section 22 (1), to have the limited 
meaning of “a unit appropriate for collec- 
tive bargaining”, nor, in his opinion, does 
“a group of employees” become “a_ unit 
appropriate for collective bargaining” simply 
because a trade union claims that it has that 
character when making application for cer- 
tification under Section 6. A “unit” cannot 
have the status of one which is “appropriate 
for collective bargaining” until the Board 
has decided the question. Consequently, 
Mr. Justice Ritchie rejected the submission 
that the prohibition contained in Section 
22(1) only applies to employees on whose 
behalf an application for certification is 
pending before the Board. Further, he added 
that the Labour Reiations Act is designed to 
secure a greater measure of industrial peace 
by encouraging collective bargaining and 
conciliation procedures rather than strikes 
as a method of resolving industrial disputes. 
This aim, in his opinion, would be gravely 
hampered if the effect of the language used 
in Section 22(1) was that the employees 
who ignored the Act could strike without 
offending its provisions. It was Mr. Justice 
Ritchie’s view that the regulation of a sys- 
tem whereby collective bargaining and con- 
ciliation procedures were to be exhausted 
before resorting to strikes was one of the 
chief functions which the Labour Relations 
Act intends to accomplish and, therefore, 
he could not agree that by using the phrase 
“No employee in a unit shall strike. . .” 
instead of “No employee shall strike. . .” 
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the Legislature intended Section 22(1) to 
have the effect of relieving employees who 
disregard the Act from any obligation to 
make use of those procedures for which 
such elaborate provision was made else- 
where in the Act. In conclusion, he held 
that Gagnon and other defendants organ- 
ized, directed and participated in a cessation 
of work constituting a “strike” within the 
meaning the Act on the part of a group 
of employees who were prohibited from 
striking by terms of Section 22(1). As they 
deliberately adopted this unlawful means 
of achieving their object, they must, together 
with those who were persuaded to join 
their enterprise, bear the responsibility for 
any damage which resulted to the company. 

Mr. Justice Ritchie referred also to Sec- 
tion 40 of the Act, which provides a penalty — 
for breach of Section 22(1). A prosecu-— 
tion in such instance depends on the consent, 
in writing, of the Board and the require- 
ment of such consent does not alter the 
fact that Section 22(1) constitutes a man- 
datory prohibition enforceable by penalty if 
the Board deems it appropriate to consent 
to such method of enforcement. 

In the case of Therien v. International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Mr. Justice Shep- 
pard of the British Columbia Court of Ap- 
peal (L.G. 1959, p. 398), considered 
whether breaches of the Labour Relations 
Act of that Province constituted “illegal 
means” whereby the company in question 
was induced to cease doing business with the 
plaintiff. In this connection he said: 

In relying upon Ss. 4 and 6 of the statute 
the plaintiff is not to be taken as asserting a 
statutory course of action. The plaintiff is 
here founding upon a common law cause within 
Hodges v. Webb, (1920), 2 Ch. 70, which re- 
quires as one of the elements that an illegal 
means be used or threatened. To ascertain 
whether the means was illegal enquiry may be 
made both at common law and at statute law. 


When the Therien case reached the Su- 
preme Court of Canada (L.G. 1960, p. 
276), Mr. Justice Locke, speaking on behalf 
of the majority of the court, said: 


I agree with Sheppard, J.A. that in relying 
upon these sections of the Act the respondent 
is asserting, not a statutory cause of action, 
but a common law cause of action, and that 
to ascertain whether the means employed were 
illegal inquiry may be made both at common 
law and of the statute law. 


In the light of those observations, Mr. 
Justice Ritchie held that it was unnecessary 
to determine whether or not a breach of 
Section 22(1) of the Labour Relations Act 
gave rise to a statutory cause of action be- 
cause inquiry “made of the statute law” in 
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the case at bar disclosed that the means 
employed by the defendants were pro- 
hibited, and this of itself supplied the in- 
gredient necessary to change a lawful agree- 
ment which would not give rise to a cause 
of action into a tortious conspiracy, the 
carrying out of which exposed the conspira- 
tors to an action for damages. 

Mr. Justice Ritchie agreed with Mr. Jus- 
tice Bridges of the Appeal Court that it 
was not necessary for the company to prove 
that actual breaches of contract took place 
in order to sustain the plea of conspiracy 
because the evidence supported the allega- 
tion that Gagnon and other defendants 
wrongfully conspired to procure, cause and 
induce the employees of the company to 
abstain from work. 


In conclusion, Mr. Justice Ritchie, with 
whom the Chief Justice and Mr. Justice 
Cartwright concurred, would dismiss the 
appeal. 


Mr. Justice Judson, dissenting, held that 
Section 22(1) of the Act applied to pro- 
hibit a strike only where an application for 
certification was pending, and there was 
no breach of the Act that would make the 
conduct of Gagnon and other defendants a 
tortious conspiracy. As the conduct of the 
defendants was neither tortious nor criminal, 
it was an unwarranted extension of civil 
conspiracy to make a strike for a proper 
purpose actionable in conspiracy merely 
because of a violation of the Labour Rela- 
tions Act. Gagnon et al. v. Foundation 
Maritime Ltd. (1961), 28 D.L.R. (2), Part 
3, p. 174. 


Recent Regulations, Federal and Provincial 


Alberta issues new regulations governing high altitude tests for certain gas 
appliances and revises its vacation order, changing the amount of vacation pay 


In Alberta, the vacation order, which was 
revised earlier this year to provide for a 
two-week vacation after a year’s service, 
was again revised to provide that an em- 
ployee must receive his regular pay for each 
week of his annual vacation. Amendments 
to the regulations under the Gas Protection 
Act set out high altitude tests for certain 
gas appliances. 

Other regulations deal with hours of 
work of beauty parlour employees in Sas- 
katoon, the coverage of the Alberta Work- 
men’s Compensation Act and a seasonal 
exemption from the British Columbia Hours 
of Work Act. 


FEDERAL 
Territorial Lands Act 


Public Lands Grants Act 


New Canada Oil and Gas Land Regula- 
tions and Canada Oil and Gas Drilling 
and Production Regulations have been 
issued under the Territorial Lands Act 
and the Public Lands Grants Act. Gazetted 
June 28, the new regulations were approved 
by P.C. 1961-797. They replace the Can- 
ada Oil and Gas Regulations which were 
approved by P.C. 1960-474 (L.G. 1960, p. 
715). The safety provisions are almost en- 
tirely the same as previously. 
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PROVINCIAL 


Alberta Gas Protection Act 


Alberta has issued Alta. Reg. 169/61 
governing high altitude tests for certain gas 
appliances and Alta. Reg. 174/61 govern- 
ing temporary gas installations under the 
Gas Protection Act. They were gazetted 
June 30. 

Alta. Reg. 169/61, amending Alta. Reg. 
637/57, as amended (L.G. 1960, p. 76), 
becomes effective May 1, 1962. It provides 
that, before being used, sold, displayed, ad- 
vertised or offered for sale in Alberta, cer- 
tain gas appliances must be tested and 
listed as approved in accordance with the 
testing requirements for gas appliances for 
use at high altitudes authorized by the Inter- 
provincial Gas Approvals Council. These 
gas appliances are: central heating appli- 
ances, including steam and hot water boil- 
ers; room heaters and unit heaters, and 
water heaters. 

Other gas appliances will be subject to 
similar high altitude tests before acceptance 
if field operation indicates that their opera- 
tion at high altitudes would be unsafe. 

Gas appliances which carry an unex- 
pired high altitude rating from _ the 
Calgary Gas Approval Laboratory and are 
listed by the Canadian Gas Association 
for use at high altitudes will be exempted 
from these requirements until May 1, 1963. 
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Alta. Reg. 174/61 further amends Alta. 
Reg. 636/57 (L.G. 1958, p. 411). It em- 
powers the Gas Inspection Branch of the 
Department of Labour to give permission to 
a supplier to connect up to temporary or 
incompleted permanent gas installations 
without obtaining a temporary permit, as 
previously required. This permission will 
be valid for 90 days but may be extended 
for a further period of 90 days at the dis- 
cretion of the Inspection Branch. 


Alberta Labour Act 


The Alberta Board of Industrial Rela- 
tions has replaced the vacation order issued 
in May (L.G. July, p. 691) by another 
order which was gazetted on July 15 as 
Alta. Reg. 190/61 to take effect from date 
of publication. 

The length of the vacation is the same 
as that in the order issued earlier this 
year, two weeks after a year’s employment, 
but the amount of vacation pay has been 
changed. Instead of 4 per cent of regular 
pay for the vacation year, the new order 
provides that an employee must receive his 
regular pay for each week of his vacation 
and includes a definition in effect prior to 
June 1. The revised order also restores a 
qualifying period for vacation pay on 
termination of employment and makes some 
minor changes in the definition of one 
year’s service and in the provisions dealing 
with pro rated vacations and period in 
which employment must be given. 


The definition of a year’s employment is 
substantially the same and means 12 con- 
secutive months from the date employment 
actually began or from the date an em- 
ployee became entitled to an annual vaca- 
tion under any custom, agreement or con- 
tract of employment which ensures him 
vacation benefits comparable to those in 
the order and each subsequent period of 
12 consecutive months (previously each 
subsequent year thereafter). In addition, 
every employee, whether full-time or part- 
time, must have worked not less than 90 
per cent of the regular working days in the 
establishment or business of the employer in 
order to qualify for a vacation. As before, 
the order stipulates that an employee’s 
vacation period must be counted as days 
worked when calculating entitlement to 
vacation in the following year. 


Like the earlier order issued this year, the 
new order provides that an employee with 
a year or more service who has failed to 
meet the prescribed work requirements 
must be given a vacation calculated on a 
pro rata basis. It states that such an em- 
ployee must be given an annual vacation 
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with regular pay on a pro rata basis bear- _ 
ing the same relationship to two weeks 
with regular pay as the number of days 
worked bears to 90 per cent of the regular 
working days in the establishment or busi- 
ness. 

Under the revised order an employee 
must have worked at least 30 days in 
order to qualify for vacation pay on ter- 
mination of employment. This 30-day 
qualifying period had been in effect until 
June 1 this year but was dropped when 
the order was first revised this year. An 
employee whose services are terminated be- 
fore he becomes eligible for an annual vaca- 
tion must receive an amount equal to four 
per cent of his regular pay for the period 
of employment. An employee who is en- 
titled to a vacation but has not taken it 
must be paid his vacation pay plus an” 
amount equal to four per cent of his regular 
pay since he last became entitled to an 
annual vacation. 

The definition of regular pay in effect 
prior to June 1 has been restored. If an 
employee is paid on a monthly basis, his 
vacation pay for each week of his annual 
vacation is to be determined by dividing 
his monthly wage by 43. Where wages are 
paid by the hour, day or week, vacation 
pay must be calculated on the basis of 
the actual rate of wages for the period 
immediately preceding the employee’s an- 
nual vacation. If an employee is paid 
wholly or partly on a commission or piece- 
work basis, his vacation pay must be based 
on his average wages for the term of em- 
ployment or for the last 12 months pre- 
ceding the vacation, whichever is the 
shorter period. As before, where an em- 
ployer makes deductions for board or lodg- 
ing or both from an employee’s wages, regu- 
lar pay must include the cash value of 
such deductions. These provisions apply 
whether a vacation is given during the year 
in which it accrues or is taken in the pre- 
scribed 12-month period after date of en- 
titlement. 

Under the revised order, an employee 
may, upon request, be granted his vaca- 
tion in two one-week periods, whereas the 
previous order required a vacation to be 
taken in one unbroken period. 


Alberta Workmen's Compensation Act 
In Alberta, feed chopping mills were 
brought under the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act by Alta. Reg. 176/61 gazetted 
June 30. 
(Continued on page 958) 
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UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 


Monthly Report on Operation of 
the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Number of claimants for unemployment insurance at end of June 22 per cent lower 
than month earlier and 10 per cent below year-earlier figure, statistics* show 
Number of inifial claims filed during month 30 per cent smaller than in May 


Claimantst for unemployment insurance 
benefit numbered 266,900 on June 30, a 
decrease of 22 per cent from 341,000 on 
May 31 and 10 per cent below the 296,400 
recorded on June 30, 1960. 


Male claimants, fewer by some 65,500, 
accounted for about 90 per cent of the 
month-to-month decline. 

Initial and renewal claims filed during 
June totalled 112,800. This represents a 30- 
per-cent decline from the 162,100 claims 
received during May and a 10-per-cent drop 
from June last year. 


The average weekly estimate of benefici- 
aries for June was 249,600, compared with 
536,500 for May and 275,900 for June 1960. 


Total payments amounted to $25.9 mil- 
lion for June as against $58.7 million for 
May and $26.8 million for June 1960. 


The average benefit payment per week 
compensated was $23.57 in June, $23.68 in 
May, and $22.11 in June 1960. 


Insurance Registrations 


Reports received from local offices of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission for 
June showed that insurance books or con- 
tributions cards were issued to 4,172,581 
employees who had made contributions to 
the Unemployment Insurance Fund at one 
time or another since April 1, 1961. 

At June 30, employers registered num- 
bered 332,010, a decrease of 332 since May 
i, 1961: 


*See Tables E-1 to H-4 at back of this issue. 

tA claimant’s unemployment register is placed in 
the “‘live file’ at the local office as soon as the claim 
is forwarded for computation. As a result, the count 
of claimants at any given time inevitably includes 
some whose claims are in process. During the sea- 
sonal benefit period, claims in process are classed 
as regular until the computation of their contri- 
bution credits indicates otherwise. 
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In a comparison of current employment 
Statistics with those for a previous period, 
consideration should be given to relevant 
factors other than numbers, such as the 
opening and closing of seasonal industries, 


increase in area population, influence of 
weather conditions, and the general employ- 
ment situation. 

Claimants should not be interpreted either 
as “total number of beneficiaries” or “total 
job applicants”. 


Enforcement Statistics 


During June, 10,782 investigations were 
conducted by enforcement officers across 
Canada. Of these, 7,562 were spot checks 
of postal and counter claims to verify the 
fulfilment of statutory conditions and 132 
were miscellaneous investigations. The re- 
maining 3,088 were investigations in con- 
nection with claimants suspected of making 
false statements to obtain benefits. 

Prosecutions* were begun in 317 cases, 
108 against employers and 209 against 
claimants. Punitive disqualifications* of 
claimants making false statements or mis- 
representations numbered 2,164. 


Unemployment Insurance Fund 


Revenue received in June totalled $26,- 
108,825.20, compared with $26,021,228.93 
in May and $23,735,928.09 in June 1960. 

Benefits paid in June totalled $25,890,- 
433.13, compared with $58,704,100.43 in 
May and $26,841,962.03 in June 1960. 

The balance in the Unemployment In- 
surance Fund on June 30 was $110,270,- 
314.33; on May 31 it was $110,051,922.26 
and on June 30, 1960 it was $296,187,- 
477.10. 


*These do not necessarily relate to the investiga- 
tions conducted during this period. 
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Decisions of the Umpire under 


the Unemployment Insurance Act. 


Decision CUB-1850, June 30, 1961 


Summary of the Main Facts: The question 
for decision by the Umpire is whether the 
claimant had good cause for failing to 
accept a situation notified to him on Decem- 
ber 16, 1960 (section 59 (1) (a) of the 
Act). 

The claimant, who resides in Peter- 
borough, Ont., filed a renewal application 
for benefit at the National Employment 
Office in that city on October 20, 1960, 
and was registered for employment as a 
portable grinder. He had worked as a 
labourer in Peterborough for the A............ 
Company from October 7, 1960 to October 
19, 1960, when he was laid off because 
of a shortage of work. His rate of pay was 
$1.35 an hour. Previous to this, he had 
been employed in the Receiving Department 
Company, Peterborough, 
from June 23, 1959 to March 11, 1960, 
when he was also laid off because of a 
work shortage. His rate of pay was $75 
a week. 

The renewal claim referred to above 
was allowed and he drew benefit until his 
benefit rights thereunder became exhausted. 
A seasonal benefit period was established 
beginning December 11, 1960. 

The claimant’s “Master Application for 
Employment” (Form UIC 701M) indicates 
the following: 

Dec.13/60: 

Interviewed applicant. Said he had to have 
any type of employment. Inquired about winter 


work projects. Said he was interested in this 
type of work. 


On December 16, 1960, the local office 
of the Commission notified the claimant of 
an offer of temporary employment of four 
weeks’ duration with the City of Peter- 
borough as a labourer on a winter work 
project at a wage of $1.47 an hour. The 
prevailing rate of pay in the district for 
that type of work was reported to be $1.00 
to $1.47 an hour. The hours of work were 
eight a day and 40 a week, day work. The 
place of work was seven blocks distant 
from his home. The claimant stated: “I 
did not accept the job on account of not 
having winter equipment such as winter 
boots, socks, underwear, gloves, caps—such 
articles would cost me around $15 which 
I did not have.” 

The local office commented: “Claimant 
stated he would have accepted job except 
that because of Xmas & New Years he 
would only be working 3 days first week 
and 4 the second & all told only 4 weeks.” 
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On the evidence before him, the insur- 
ance officer notified the claimant by letter 
on December 22, 1960 that he was dis- 


qualified and that benefit was suspended © 


from December 11, 1960 to January 7, 1961 
(four weeks) because, in his opinion, the 


claimant had, without good cause, failed to | 
accept a situation in suitable employment | 


(section 59 (1) (a) of the Act). 


The claimant appealed to a board of | 


referees in a letter dated January 31, 1961. 
Although the appeal was not received in 
the local office within the prescribed time 
limit of 30 days, it was allowed to proceed 
to the board. At the same time the insurance 
officer referred the board to relevant deci- 
sions of the Umpire, viz., CUBs 883 and 
1422. 


In support of the claimant’s appeal, Ray 
Peters, Co-Chairman, Peterborough General 
Union for Unemployed Workers, in a sub- 
mission to the board of referees dated Feb- 
ruary 22, 1961, stated: 

. . .In the early fall, the claimant had ap- 
plied for work on the Winter Works Projects. 

He was told by the Unemployment Insurance 
Official that his name would be listed. 

However, this was in a period during whick 
the weather was considerably milder than in 
December, and the claimant hoped that he 
would be selected at an early date. 

The claimant was notified on December 16th, 
1960, that a job was available on a City 
Winter Works Project. 

He went to see the supervisor of the Project, 
and discussed the problem of adequate clothing. 


When [the claimant] explained his problem 
to [the project Supervisor] he was told that 
he [the Supervisor] did not think anything 
could be held against [the claimant] as he 
had to send a man home in the previous 
week who also did not have adequate 
clothing. 


[The claimant] reported to the local UIC 
office and explained his reason for non- 
acceptance. This was on a Friday afternoon 
and [the claimant] had been expected to 
take this job on the following Monday, 
December 19, 1960. 


[The claimant] knew of no way that he 
could obtain adequate clothing and we 


categorically deny that the reason was | 
because of [the claimant’s] understanding | 
of short work weeks over the Christmas and | 


New Year’s week. 


[The claimant’s] reason was simply that | 
he did not have adequate clothing to work | 


outside during this period. 
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After December 16, 1960, [the claimant] 
asked a Civic Welfare Assistance Official if 
they would supply him with such clothing, 
but this request was denied. 


The general Welfare Assistance Act under 
which Welfare Administrators operate does 
not provide for a clothing allowance which 
would be necessary in this case. It is our 
strong position that by any standard of 
working conditions this offered situation in 
temporary employment was not suitable 
under the circumstances. 


[The claimant] for almost all of his work- 
ing periods during the past 13 years has 
been employed in industry at jobs performed 
in an industrial plant... We will quote a 
letter which appeared in the February 4, 
1961 issue of our local newspaper the 
Peterborough Examiner which outlines this 
problem and how employees regularly 
affected recognized the need to be properly 
clothed. 


Thanks for Clothing 


Sir: May we, the men on the Winter- 
works project at the Filtration plant, use 
your column to thank publicly Mr. James 
Harrison and all the regular employees, 
for the many articles of clothing given 
to us by him and his staff. Their gener- 
osity and personal concern in this very 
cold weather is more than very deeply 
appreciated. Again may we thank you 
and bless you. 


We believe that if [the claimant] had in 
fact taken this work there is a possibility 
that he could have been subjected to pneu- 
monia, and even possibly death due to the 
severe weather conditions which occur in 
our Country... 


A board of referees heard the case in 
Oshawa, Ont., on February 22, 1961. The 
claimants and Mr. Peters attended the hear- 
ing. The unanimous decision of the board 
reads: 


... During the hearing the claimant and his 
representative repeatedly stated that the reason 
for not accepting the employment was lack of 
adequate clothing and did also stress the fact 
that the supervisor of the project had explained 
to the claimant a previous employee had been 
sent home for insufficient clothing the previous 
week. The claimant further explained that he 
had no means of purchasing clothing or ob- 
taining credit in order to get the clothing, also 
that he was notified about the job on the Fri- 
day and had to be at work the following 
Monday, which again did not give him suffi- 
cient time to try and obtain said clothing. 
The representative explained that this winter 
project was cleaning up along the shores of 
Little Lake and this was during the coldest 
time of the year that he had experienced. 

The Board noted that claimant had been 
mostly emiployed in industry and would hardly 
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be expected to have clothing suitable for the 
kind of job offered. The Board also noted the 
duration of the job which made it impractical 
to obtain clothing for such a short time. How- 
ever, after considering all evidence, the Board 
consider this employment unsuitable. 

The Insurance Officer’s decision is reversed 
and the claimant’s appeal is allowed. 


The insurance officer appealed to the 
Umpire and stated: 


Exhibits show that the claimant asked for 
work on winter work projects. However, con- 
trary to what is stated by the union representa- 
tive, the claimant indicated that he was in- 
terested in work on the winter work projects 
not only in the early fall, but specifically on 
13 December 1960, as evidenced by the record 
of the interview. . . 


The board of referees erred in finding that 
the employment was not suitable in the claim- 
ant’s case because he had been mostly em- 
ployed in industry and could hardly be ex- 
pected to have clothing suitable for the kind 
of job offered. The board failed to take into 
account that considerable time had elapsed 
since the claimant held regular employment 
in industry. His last period of employment as 
an assembler for the B-Company was termin- 
ated nearly 2 years before and his latest regu- 
lar employment of any duration was of an un- 
skilled nature in the Receiving Department of 
the Z-Company in Peterborough where he 
was laid off in March 1960. After that date, 
he only worked in a few jobs of short dura- 
tion, as a labourer, the last one being on con- 
struction work for 2 weeks. The board also 
failed to take into account the fact that the 
claimant had applied for work on the winter 
work projects as late as 13 December 1960. 


Under these circumstances, it is submitted 
that the work offered was clearly suitable em- 
ployment within the meaning of section 59(3) 
of the Act and the onus was on the claimant 
to prove good cause for his failure to accept it. 


The reason advanced by the claimant for his 
failure does not appear to be the action of a 
prudent individual, particularly as he had the 
weekend to prepare himself for the job. He 
refused the job without even attempting to 
borrow what clothing he lacked on a tempor- 
ary basis or as a last resort seek the assistance 
of a welfare agency. To be eligible for benefit 
under section 54(2)(a) of the Act, a claimant 
is required to be ready, willing and able to 
accept suitable employment immediately it is 
offered. This implies that he is equipped so 
far as clothing is concerned to meet all reason- 
able requirements. This applies particularly in 
a situation such as this, where all that was 
required was ordinary warm clothing which 
most people have. . . 


In a letter dated May 20, 1961, the 
claimant requested an oral hearing before 
the Umpire. His letter contained also the 
following observations for consideration by 
the Umpire: 

. .In the statement “Grounds for the In- 
surance Officers Appeal” there appears the 
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statement that all that was required was or- 
dinary warm work clothing which most people 
have—I would disagree that only ordinary 
warm work clothing was needed and would 
state that on the contrary exceptionally warm 
work clothing was needed. Secondly, I would 
disagree that most persons have what is called 
warm work clothing for working outside in the 
winter time. Particularly in the case of a person 
unemployed for a prolonged period of time 
there would be only a percentage so equipped. 

I maintain that to attempt to force a person 
to work outside under these conditions would 
not be the act of a good employer. In fact 
even a bad employer would have to consider 
the consequences of doing so. 

The Insurance Officer fails to take into ac- 
count the subject of my discussion with the 
Supervisor of the winter works project in 
Peterborough. 

In respect to the type of work I have either 
worked on or applied for since I was laid off 
at the B-Co.—I think that this proved I 
am capable of and available for work. 

In respect to the CUBs mentioned—I would 
respectfully submit that in the case of CUB 
883, I believe the dispute involved the rate of 
pay which I have not used as an argument in 
my case. In addition the work was work that 
she could have easily performed, while in my 
case it is precisely the opposite due to lack of 
winter work clothing. 

In respect to CUB 1422, again I interpret 
the problem as being one connected with the 
rate of pay and where the work was such that 
she could easily perform. 

The foregoing is not intended to be all of 
the argument that I may put forward but is 
simply some observations I have made for 
consideration by the Umpire. 


The hearing before the Umpire was held 
in Toronto, Ont., on June 16, 1961, and 
attended by the claimant and his represen- 
tative, Ray Peters. The Unemployment In- 
surance Commission was represented by 
John A. G. MacDonald, a solicitor of its 
Legal Branch. 

Considerations and Conclusions: The 
record shows that the employment that was 
notified to the claimant on December 16, 
1960 was suitable within the meaning of 
the applicable provisions of the Act. Con- 
sequently, the only question to be decided 
in this case is whether the claimant proved 
he had good cause for failing to accept 
such employment. 

In this connection, the unanimous deci- 
sion of the board of referees is clearly to 
the effect that the reasons the claimant gave 
for not accepting the temporary employ- 
ment of four weeks’ duration, viz., lack of 
adequate winter clothing and lack of money 
to buy any on such short notice, were 
valid reasons in his particular circumstances. 

As the facts before me are entirely the 
same as those which were before the board 
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of referees and as it is manifest that the 


members of the board reached their deci- 
sion after weighing the evidence and examin- 
ing it in the light of their knowledge of the 
local conditions, I decide to confirm the 
board’s decision and to dismiss the insur- 
ance officer’s appeal. 


Decision CUB-1863, July 21, 1961 


(Translation) 


Summary of the Main Facts: The claim- 
ant filed an initial application for benefit 


at the local office of the Unemployment | 
Hyacinthe, | 


Insurance Commission at St. 
Que., on January 17, 1961 and registered 
for employment as a labourer. He stated on 
that occasion that he was taking part in the 
television program L’heure des Quilles 


shown on Sunday afternoons at 4 o’clock | 


on the French language channel of the 
GEC: 

In this respect, he added: “I do not have 
a contract of employment, the money I 
receive is only a gift and not a salary. I 
have been unemployed and available for 
work since January 11, 1961.” 

According to information provided by 
the insurance officer, this television pro- 
gram consists of a three-game match be- 
tween two bowlers. The players receive the 
following prizes. 

$50.00 to the winner of one game. 


$25.00 to the player who gets 200 points 
or more in one game 


$1,000.00 for a perfect game 
$75.00 for the winner of all three games 


$50.00 to the player who bowls a total 
of 600 or more 


$50.00 more to the player who bowls 
700 or more 


$25.00 as a consolation prize plus travel- 
ling expenses if the player resides out- 
side Montreal. 


On January 23, 1961, the claimant stated 
in writing the amounts he had won on two 
Sundays since the beginning of his claim. 
His statement reads as follows: 

I take part in the bowling hour on the C.B.C. 

I only have a verbal agreement according to 
which if I lose I shall receive $25.00 as a 
consolation prize plus $15.00 for my travelling 
expenses as I live outside Montreal (players 
who live in Montreal do not receive this 
amount of $15.00). 

If I win, I receive $50.00 per game, plus 
$25.00 for each game of over 200 points and 
$50.00 if the cross exceeds 600. 

On January 15, 1961, 1 received the following 
amount: $25.00 for winning over 200 points 
and $50.00 for each game won (75.00x3 = 
$225.00) plus $75.00 because my total exceeded 
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that of my opponent, plus $50.00 for having 
obtained a cross exceeding 600 points (amount 
won $350.00). 


On January 22nd, I received $50.00 for 
winning one game plus $75.00 for the match, 
plus $25.00 for having exceeded 200 in the 
third game (total $150.00). The money is paid 
me by the C.B.C. 


On February 3, 1961, the insurance officer 
sent the claimant the following notice: 


Under sections 172 and 173 of the Regula- 
tions, salaries earned by a claimant in respect of 
work accomplished for an employer are de- 
termined as earnings attributable to the period 
for which they are payable. 


Thus, according to the information provided, 
your earnings have been determined as $362.70 
and $162.70 for the weeks beginning the 15th 
and 22nd January, 1961, respectively. 


On February 13, 1961, the claimant 
appealed to a board of referees. He stated: 

. . .L wish to appeal to a board of referees 
and to receive an explanation in writing as to 
why I cannot receive benefit for the three 
weeks in question. To my way of thinking, 
this is not a salary, as any salary is subject 
to income tax and this money is not, for the 
simple reason that it is not a salary. We do 
not earn a living by bowling, on the con- 
trary, it costs a lot of money to become a 
good enough player to take part in this bowl- 
ing program. 


On March 3, 1961, board of referees 
heard the appeal in the presence of the 
claimant at Drummondville, Que. The 
board unanimously granted the appeal and 
reversed the insurance officer’s decision. The 
board’s decision reads in part as follows: 


The claimant appeared before the board 
of referees. According to the facts appearing 
in the file and following the statements made 
by the claimant, the latter takes part in the 
CBC bowling program when his name is drawn 
by chance. When his name is drawn, he goes 
and bowls, and the agreement on the benefits 
he earns is explained in Exhibit No. 2. The 
claimant explained to us that he has signed no 
written contract with the CBC or with the 
company sponsoring the bowling hour program 
and that, moreover, there is no verbal agree- 
ment of the character of hiring of services. 


It is therefore correct to say that when the 
claimant bowls, he is not working for the 
X-Company or the CBC. He merely wins a 
certain sum of money as if he were taking 
part in a bingo or any other game of chance 
and skill. Section 172A clearly indicates in 
subsection A that the revenue must be de- 
tived from services rendered to a person. Such 
is not the case in this instance and the claimant 
even explained to us that he is entirely free 
to take part or not to take part in the bowling 
program, and that he is not penalized in any 
way if he fails to take part. Therefore, this is 
not a payment for services rendered but 
merely a gratuity he receives if he submits to 
certain conditions. The claimant is in no way 
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working independently, as he does not even 
know ahead of time if he will be playing on 
such or such date. 


The insurance officer appealed to the 
Umpire on April 28, 1961. His reasons for 
appeal contain the following remarks: 

We submit that the board of referees was 
in error when deciding that the revenues ob- 
tained by the claimant at L’heure Des Quilles 
were not earnings. Under Regulation 172, 
money does not necessarily have to be paid for 
services rendered nor does the claimant have to 
be engaged as an employee. All that is re- 
quired is that the revenues should be derived 
from services rendered on behalf of someone. 
In bowling for the CBC television program, the 
claimant was performing services for certain 
people. It would definitely seem that these 
services were rendered directly to the CBC 
who produces the program and pays those 
competing. 

However, it is not necessary that such be the 
case, nor that the services be rendered to the 
sponsor or to any particular person. 

There is no doubt that in taking part in 
the program as a competitor, the claimant 
provided viewers with pleasant entertainment 
through his efforts and skill. Without such 
active participation on his part, the claimant 
would not have obtained the income which he, 
in fact, received and thus this income is in- 
deed derived from services rendered by the 
claimant on behalf of some person, as provided 
under Regulation 172(1) (a). 

In a letter dated May 5, 1961, the claim- 
ant explained that he first had to take part 
in three matches to be placed among those 
who would take part in the television pro- 
gram and that to do so he had had to 
spend a certain sum of money. 


Considerations and Conclusions: The rele- 
vant part of Unemployment Insurance 
Regulation 172 reads as follows: 

(1) The earnings of a claimant to be taken 
into account for the purpose of determining, 
under section 56 of the Act, the amount of 
benefit payable to him and for all other pur- 
poses related to entitlement to benefit, except 
contributions payable, are as follows:— 

(a) all the claimant’s income arising out 
of his services for any person... 

(i) whether such services. . .are under a 
contract of service or any _ other 
contract. .. 


In the present case, the evidence estab- 
lishes that the claimant received $350 on 
January 15, 1961, and $150 on January 22, 
1961 for taking part in the program L’heure 
des Quilles. Thus, the questions now arising 
are as follows: 

1. Was such income derived from “serv- 
ices rendered by the claimant on 
behalf of some person”? 

2. In the affirmative, were these services 
services rendered “by virtue of a con- 
tract of service or any other contract”? 

(Continued on page 958) 
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LABOUR CONDITIONS IN FEDERAL 


GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


Wage Schedules Prepared and Contracts Awarded during July 
Works of Construction, Remodelling, Repair or Demolition 


During July the Department of Labour prepared 262 wage schedules for inclusion in 
contracts proposed to be undertaken by departments of the federal Government and its 
Crown corporations in various areas of Canada, for works of construction, remodelling, 
repair or demolition. In the same period, a total of 351 contracts in these categories was 
awarded. Particulars of these contracts appear below. 

A copy of the wage schedule issued for each contract is available on request to trade 
unions concerned or to others who have a bona fide interest in the execution of the 
contract. 

_ (The labour conditions included in each of the contracts listed under the heading provide 
that: 

(a) the wage rate for each classification of labour shown in the wage schedule included 
in the contract is a minimum rate only and contractors and subcontractors are not exempted 
from the payment of higher wages in any instance where, during the continuation of the work, 


wage rates in excess of those shown in the wage schedule have been fixed by provincial 
legislation, by collective agreements in the district, or by current practice; 


(b) hours of work shall not exceed eight in the day and 44 in the week, except in 
emergency conditions approved by the Minister of Labour; 


(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of eight per day and 44 per week; 


(d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his 
race, national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect 
to alleged discrimination.) 


Contracts for the Manufacture of Supplies and Equipment 


Contracts awarded in July for the manufacture of supplies and equipment were as 
follows: 


No of Contracts 


Department 
Defence Production 
Post Office 
R.C.M.P. 


The Fair Wages and Hours of Labour 
legislation of the federal Government has 
the purpose of insuring that all Government 
contracts for works of construction and for 
the manufacture of supplies and equipment 
contain provisions to secure the payment of 
wages generally accepted as fair and reason- 
able in each trade or classification employed 
in the district where the work is being per- 
formed. 

The practice of Government departments 
and those Crown corporations to which the 
legislation applies, before entering into con- 
tracts for any work of construction, re- 
modelling, repair or demolition, is to obtain 
wage schedules from the Department of 
Labour showing the applicable wage rate 
for each classification of workmen deemed 
to be required in the execution of the work. 
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Aggregate Amount 


155 $589,995.00 
76,662.91 
1 4,071.60 


These wage schedules are thereupon in- 
cluded with other relevant labour condi- 
tions as terms of such contracts to be 
observed by the contractors. 

Wage schedules are not included in con- 
tracts for the manufacture of supplies and 
equipment because it is not possible to 
determine in advance the classifications to 
be employed in the execution of a contract. 
A statement of the labour conditions which 
must be observed in every such contract 
is however, included therein and is of the 
same nature and effect as those which apply 
in works of construction. 

Copies of the federal Government’s Fair 
Wages and Hours of Labour legislation 
may be had upon request to the Industrial 
Relations Branch of the Department of 
Labour, Ottawa. 
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(The labour conditions included in contracts for the manufacture of supplies and equip- 
ment provide that: 


(a) all persons who perform labour on such contracts shall be paid such wages as are 


currently paid in the district to competent workmen; and if there is no current rate, then 
a fair and reasonable rate; but in no event shall the wages paid be less than those established 
by the laws of the province in which the work is being performed; 


_(b) the working hours shall be those fixed by the custom of the trade in the district, 
or if there be no such custom, then fair and reasonable hours; 


(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of those fixed by custom of the trade in the district, or in excess of fair 
and reasonable hours; 


(d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his 
race, national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect 
to alleged discrimination.) 


Wage Claims Received and Payments Made during July 


During July the sum of $1,879.47 was collected from five contractors for wage 
arrears due their employees arising out of the failure of the contractors, or their sub- 
contractors, to apply the wage rates and other conditions of employment required by the 
schedule of labour conditions forming part of their contract. This amount is for distribution 
to the 39 workers concerned. 


Contracts Containing Fair Wage Schedules Awarded during July 


(The labour conditions of the contracts marked (*) contain the General Fair Wages 
Clause providing for the observance of current or fair and reasonable rates of wages and 
hours of labour not in excess of eight per day and 44 per week, and also empower the 
Minister of Labour to deal with any question which may arise with regard thereto.) 


Department of Agriculture 


Lennoxville Que: Fabi & Fils Ltee, laying gravel road beds, asphalt paving of bull 
paddocks & construction of steel fencing, Dairy Cattle Centre, Experimental Farm. near 
Birch Hills Sask: E S Michels Lumber Co, construction of community project. Vegreville 
Alta: Permasteel (Alberta) Ltd, supply & erection of prefabricated steel extension to Soil 
Sub-Station. Whitehorse Y T: Ben Leveille, construction of farm cottage, Experimental 
Farm. 


Atomic Energy of Canada Limited 
Chalk River Ont: Walter Mansveld, *painting interior of Bldg 508. 


Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation 


Gander Nfld: Peyton’s Flower Shop, *fertilizing & seeding lawns; Griffin Construction 
Co, *site improvement; Peyton’s Flower Shop, *landscaping; Sidney Burry & Son, exterior 
painting of 50 houses (CMHC 1/52) & 96 houses (CMHC 5/56). Saint John N B: 
Eastern Woodworkers Ltd, construction of 100 housing units (FP 4/59). Nitro Que: 
Regional Construction, paving of streets; Home Alteration Co, repairs to six house founda- 
tions; Daniels & Mannard Ltd, exterior painting of 217 houses. Cornwall Ont: A Rose & 
Sons, site improvement & planting for 125 housing units (FP 3/57). Ottawa Ont: O’Leary’s 
(1956) Ltd, *re-paving, Strathcona Heights; Bailey Meter Co Ltd, *installation of damper 
controls, Strathcona Heights; Honeywell Controls Ltd, *installation of outside temperature 
controls, Strathcona Heights. Petawawa Ont: Minerva Construction Co & Bachetti & Sons 
Construction, site improvement & planting, Areas A & C (DND 13/58, phase 11); Thomas 
G Wilcox & Sons, site improvement & planting, Area B (DND 13/58, phase 11). Brandon 
Man: Froggett & Van Der Mout Painting, exterior painting of 43 housing units (VR 3/48). 
Winnipeg Man: Oswald Decorating Co, *exterior painting of houses. Regina Sask: J H 
From, site improvement & planting for 110 housing units (FP 1/59). Vancouver B C: 
Neil Meyer Ltd, exterior painting of 280 housing units (VR #6); Continental Painters 
& Decorators, exterior painting of apartment bldgs & housing units (AECL); Arli Con- 
tracting, *interior decorating of apartments, New Westminster, Fraserview & Renfrew 
Projects. Vernon B C: Hansen & Molder, *exterior painting of houses. 


Department of Citizenship and Immigration 


Shubenacadie Indian Agency N S: Nova Scotia Waterproofers Ltd, waterproofing & 
roof repairs, Shubenacadie IRS. Portage la Prairie Indian Agency Man: Semans Plumbing 
& Heating Ltd, plumbing & general renovations, Portage la Prairie IRS. Crooked Lake 
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Indian Agency Sask: Hancock Plumbing Ltd, installation of package heating boiler, © 
Cowessess IRS. File Hills Qu’Appelle Indian Agency Sask: E S Michels Lumber Co, 
construction of foundations, basements, etc at Little Black Bear Reserve, moving of two | 
bldgs from Key Reserve & installation of heating systems, etc. Meadow Lake Indian 
Agency Sask: Klawon Construction Ltd, moving & relocating one classroom school, Black 

Lake. Athabasca Indian Agency Alta: St Laurent Construction Ltd, construction of two 
classrooms, Chipewyan IDS. Edmonton Indian Agency Alta: St Laurent Construction Ltd, 
general alterations (Phase 3), Edmonton IRS. Bella Coola Indian Agency B C: Turner 
Contracting Co Ltd, construction of two bedroom staff residence, Kitasso IR. Kamloops 
Indian Agency B C: Western Builders & Contractors Ltd, repairs & improvements to — 
Kamloops IRS. 


Defence Construction (1951) Limited 


Goose Bay (Labr) Nfld: Hi-Lite Electric Ltd, installation of aerodrome lighting, | 
RCAF Station. Summerside P E I: M F Schurman Co Ltd, construction of extension to | 
cantilever hangar, RCAF Station. Halifax N S: Standard Paving Maritime Ltd, repairing _ 
& seal coating, asphalt paving, HMC Dockyard. Camp Gagetown N B: Phillips Contracting — 
Ltd, gravel surfacing of roads, training area. Bagotville Que: Oliva Gauthier Ltee, erection 
& finishing of prefabricated steel bldg, RCAF Station. Montreal Que: Marin & Plante Co 
Ltd, installation of 28 sirens. St Johns Que: Foster Wheeler Ltd, *supply & erection of 
two steam generating units, RCAF Station. Valcartier Que: J O Lambert Inc, rebuilding 
of ash shilo. Shirley Bay (Ottawa) Ont: Landino Zuccarini, construction of biological 
evaluation bldg, DRB. Trenton Ont: H J McFarland Construction Co Ltd, aerodrome 
pavement repairs & slurry seal, RCAF Station. Fort Churchill Man: Carter Construction 
Co Ltd, construction of PT & Recreation bldg. Winnipeg Man: Inter-City Building Industries 
Ltd, extension to fire hall, RCAF Station. Cold Lake Alta: Poole Engineering (1958) Ltd, 
extension of runway 03-21, RCAF Station. Namao Alta: Arthur A Voice Construction Ce 
Ltd, asphalt paving, RCAF Station. Kamloops B C: Interior Contracting Co Ltd, construc- 
tion of gravel road, RCNAD. Sea Island B- C: Beaver Construction Co Ltd, replacement 
of taxiway, RCAF Station. various RCAF sites: Canadian Car Co Ltd, *supply & installa- 
tion of 345 contemporary dwelling units & 21 storage units. 


Building and Maintenance 


Gander Nfld: McNamara Construction of Newfoudland Ltd, reconstruction of 
roads & parking areas. Torbay Nfld: Malach Roofing & Flooring Ltd, re-roofing hangars 
3 & 4, RCAF Station. Summerside P E I: Curran & Briggs Ltd, replacement of con- 
crete aprons in front of 4 hangars, RCAF Station. Bagotville Que; Alsco Montreal Inc, 
supply & installation of 928 metal windows, RCAF Station. Quebec Que: Albert 
Pelletier, repointing & sandblasting of La Citadelle site, Covefields Bldg & Grande 
Allee Armoury. St Johns Que: Morin & Plante Co Ltd, re-roofing bldgs B47 & 
B129 & leanto of bldg B131, RCAF Station. Valcartier Que: J O Lambert Inc, instal- 
lation of storm sash for 140 PMQs. Camp Borden Ont: Quinte Plumbing & Heating 
& Electrical Co Ltd, installation of ventilation system in Hangars 17 & 18. Clinton Ont: 
Lavis Contracting Co Ltd, repair of roadways, RCAF Station. Kingston Ont: Kingston 
Decorating Ltd, exterior painting of 193 PMQs, Fort Henry Heights. Petawawa Ont; 
Dibblee Construction Co Ltd, repaving “M” area, parade square, Camp. Rockcliffe 
Ont: John Ter Haar, exterior painting of 151 PMOs, RCAF Station. Trenton Ont: 
Ontario Electrical Construction Co Ltd, supply & installation of electrical de-icing 
system for hangar door tracks, RCAF Sation; The Tatham Co Ltd, construction of 
storm drainage diversion culvert in PMQs area, RCAF Station. Portage la Prairie Man: 
Peter Boorberg, sand sealing of station & PMQ roads, RCAF Station. Shilo Man: 
H C Higgens & Sons Contractors Ltd, addition to connect bldgs M2 & M5, Camp. 
Saskatoon Sask: Grosvenor Dominion Decorating Co, exterior painting of 57 bldgs. 
Cold Lake Alta: J Mason & Sons Ltd, exterior painting of 215 PMQs, RCAF Station 
Edmonton Alta: W Kuypers & Sons, supply & installation of weeping tile in 48 PMQs, 
Namao Alta: Park & Derochie Decorating Co Ltd, exterior painting of 150 PMQs, 
RCAF Station. Wainwright Alta: Alph’s Decorating Ltd, exterior painting of 143 GP 


huts, Camp. Whitehorse Y T: Dawson, Wade & Co Ltd, asphalt paving of roads, Camp 
Takhini. 
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Department of Defence Production 


Torbay Nfld: Sanitary Cleaners, painting approach lighting towers, RCAF Station. 
Chalottetown P E I: Berken Painting Co,* exterior painting of Brighton Compound. 
Beaverbank N S:; James F Lahey Ltd, painting interior of recreation hall, RCAF 
Station; Gillis Co Ltd, *erection of school fencing, RCAF Station; Municipal Spraying 
& Contracting Ltd, *paving of recreation hall roadway, RCAF Station; Richards-Wilcox 
Canadian Co Ltd, *erection of portable bleachers, RCAF Station. Bedford Basin N S: 
Chemi-Solv Ltd, *chemical cleaning of three Vickers water tube boilers, Central 
Heating Plant; Dean’s Nursery Ltd, *brush control by spraying & cutting of grass 
in certain areas, RCN Magazine. Dartmouth N S: Richards-Wilcox Canadian Co Ltd, 
supply & installation of electrically operated vertical lift-type door, Bldg No 3A, RCN 
Armament Depot; A P Green Firebrick Co Ltd, *repair of brickwork in three boilers, 
Central Heating Plant, Shannon Park, PMQ; Webb Engineering Ltd, renewal of 
domestic hot water storage tank in operations bldg, Albro Lake W/T Station; Webb 
Engineering Ltd, *installation of division plates on coal bunker, Central Heating Plant, 
Shannon Park. Greenwood N S: Hazelwood Bros, interior maintenance painting of 
PMQs (1961-Phase 2), RCAF Station. Halifax N S: Fundy Construction Co Ltd, 
construction of gravity type concrete retaining wall, HMC Dockyard; Webb Engineering 
Ltd, renewal of steam distribution system on South portion of Jetty #3, HMC Dockyard; 
Banfield & Miles, *exterior painting of three bldgs, HMCS Stadacona; T Donovon & 
Son Ltd, *chemical cleaning of three water tube boilers, South Central Heating Plant, 
HMC Dockyard; T Donovon & Son Ltd, *chemical cleaning of three B & W water 
tube boilers, Central Heating Plant, HMCS Stadacona; Webb Enginering Ltd, *renewal 
of Nuveyer air washer, South Central Heating Plant, HMC Dockyard. Sandy Point N S: 
LeHave Electrics Ltd, light & power installation, Bldg #23, HMCS Shelburne; E G 
MacCaul & Son, *installation of warm air heating system & renewal of piping in 
Recreation Bldg, #23, HMCS Shelburne, Shearwater N S: Chemi-Solv Ltd, *chemical 
cleaning of three water tube boilers & economizers, Central Heating Plant, RCN 
Air Station. Sydney N S: Tasco Sheet Metal & Roofing Co, renewal of tar & gravel 
toof, Bldg #17-1, Point Edward Naval Base; Frost Steel & Wire Co (Quebec) Ltd, 
*installation of chain link fence, Bulk Storage Compound, RCAF Station; Harriss & 
Harriss, *regrading reditching & regravelling of road, Rifle Range; M R Chappell Ltd, 
*renewal of tar & gravel roof, Bldg #40, Point Edward Naval Base. Camp Gagetown 
N B: Francis Hankin & Co Ltd, *repainting of water tower & tank (L1); Leonard 
Roofers & Sheet Metal Workers, *repair of roof section over kitchen, Bldg A-4; 
Leonard Roofers & Sheet Metal Workers, *repair of roofing & flashing on roof section, 
Bldg #D8; Stirling Electric Ltd, *replacement of luminaires in artificial ice rink bldg 
A-15; J E Wilson Roofing Co Ltd, *repair of roof of Bldg A-8. Moncton N B: 
Levitt-Safety Ltd, *installation of fire extinguishing & fire detecting equipment, #5 
Supply Depot, RCAF Station. Gaspe Que: Carter & Girard Ltd, *installation of drains, 
laying of gravel & erection of fence, Armoury. Montreal Que; Beauchemin Asphalt 
Paving Co, *resurfacting of roads in Barracks Area, Notre Dame St; Richards-Wilcox 
Canadian Co Ltd, *installation of four fire doors, HMCS Donnacona. Morin Heights 
Que: Aime Dagenais, exterior painting of ten duplexes & three PMQs, RCAF Station, 
Lac St Denis; Desjardins Asphalt Ltd, *application of hot mix asphalt, RCAF Station, 
Lac St Denis, Parent Que: Northern Plumbing Ltd, *installation of forced air heating 
system, RCAF Station; Northern Plumbing Ltd, *installation of hot air heating in FPS 
tower, RCAF Station, Paquin Construction Co Ltd, *paving of certain areas, RCAF 
Station; Paquin Construction Co Ltd, *repair of roads, RCAF Station. St. Hubert Que: 
Edgar Milot Inc, repainting exterior of 72 PMQs, RCAF Station; Allied Building Services 
Ltd, *repointing of brickwork on two bldgs, RCAF Station; F J Esson Co Ltd, “repair 
of two Lee boilers, #12 Hangar, RCAF Station. St Jean Que: Clerk Windows Ltd, *repair 
of aluminum windows, Bldg No 109, College Militaire Royal; Lucien Quesnel, *painting 
of three sheet metal roofs, College Militaire Royal; Fred Schultz Flooring Ltd, *installation 
of underlay & tile flooring, RCAF Station. Ste Therese Que: Common Construction Co 
Ltd, replacement of power line poles at #4 Works Coy RCE, Bouchard Detachment. 
Ste Therese de Blainville Que: Planned Renovators Ltd, *repair & repainting of elevated 
water tank, Bouchard Military Camp. St Sylvestre Que: Maurice Savoie, *exterior painting 
of sixteen PMQs, RCAF Station. Senneterre Que: Cochrane Landscaping, Reg’d, *land- 
scaping of station areas, RCAF Station. Sept Iles Que: Couvreurs Sept-Lles Ltee, *reroofing 
of Combined Mess Bldg, RCAF Station, Moisie. Thetford Mines Que: Marcel Lacroix, 
*interior & exterior painting of Thetford Mines Armoury. Amherstburg Ont: Loaring 
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i o Ltd, *installation of Attack Warning System siren. Byron Ont: Toten | 
pene os Ltd, *installation of Attack Warning System siren. Cedar Springs Ont: 
T’ C Warwick & Sons Ltd, *general repairs & maintenance of Rifle Range. Clinton Ont: 
Barber-Colman of Canada Ltd, *reconditioning of Barber-Colman heating & climate 
controls in Bldgs, RCAF Station; Toten Construction Co Ltd, *repointing, repairing or | 
rebuilding 80 chimneys, etc, RCAF Station. Downsview Ont: National Painting & | 
Decorating Ltd, exterior painting of 44 PMQs, RCAF Station; Metallizing Co of Toronto 
Ltd, *reconditioning of water pressure tanks, RCAF Station. Edgar Ont: Moore Anderson 
Paving Ltd, “application of asphalt on tennis court area, RCAF Station. Grand Bend 
Ont: Imperial Insulation & Roofing Co, *repair of Hangar Bldg roof, RCAF Station, 
Kingston Ont: Kingston Painting & Decorating Service, plaster repairs & interior Tepaint- 
ing; McGinnis & O’Connor Ltd, *road resurfacing, paving & concrete catch basins, HQ 
EOA; Will-Mac Construction Ltd, *repaving area at Armoury. Ingersoll Ont: Toten | 
Construction Co Ltd, *installation of Attack Warning System siren. Lambeth Ont: ' 
Harrison & Green Construction Ltd, *installation of Attack Warning System siren. Listowel 
Ont: Len J McCarthy, *general maintenance & repair of Armoury. London Ont: Albion- } 
Clarke Electric Ltd, alterations to lighting system, Warehouse #1, Bldg 39 at 27 COD, , 
Highbury Ave; Cardinal Painting & Decorating Co Ltd, painting exterior & interior of ' 
various bldgs, Wolseley Barracks. Madoc Ont: Arthur A Sills & Son Ltd, *reroofing, , 
replacement of eavestrough & painting of Armoury. Niagara Falls Ont: Montgomery Bros, , 
*repair of lawns & landscaping, Victoria Ave Armoury. North Bay Ont: Steds Ltd, , 
replacing damaged concrete slabs, RCAF Station; Smith & Elston Co Ltd, reversal & : 
repiping of steam blast heating coils in hangars No 1 & 2, RCAF Station. Ottawa Ont: 
National Roofing & Waterproofing Ltd, application of built-up roofing, RCAF Station, , 
Victoria Island; Cameron & Turner Reg’d, *application of asbestos shingles, exterior & : 
interior painting, etc, Bldg 293; J G Tompkins & Co, *replacement of concrete ramp, Bldg ; 
292 & part of floor in Bldg at ADE “A” (VBG). Port Arthur Ont: Bodnar Roofers Ltd, , 
*roof repairs, Armoury. St Thomas Ont: Toten Construction Co Ltd, *general main- - 
tenance, Armoury. Toronto Ont: Conrad-Rawlinson Ltd, *exterior painting of two bldgs, , 
RCAF Station. Trenton Ont: Eponite Co, resurfacing of central heating plant with epoxy ' 
coating, RCAF Station; Walter F McCormack, repainting of runways & ramp markings, , 
RCAF Station; H J McFarland Construction Co Ltd, resurfacing of roads & new parking | 
area, RCAF Station; Reynard Painting Co, interior repainting of No 5 Hangar, RCABP ' 
Station. Uplands Ont: O’Leary’s (1956) Ltd, reconstruction of section of First Ave, , 
RCAF Station; I M Bower, *supply & install counter balance weight cables on cantilever | 
doors, Hangar #12, RCAF Station. Fort Churchill Man: Brothan Painting Co Ltd, , 
painting exterior of bldgs; Western Petroleum Construction, *maintenance of two petro- - 
leum tanks, RCASC Tank Farm. Rivers Man: Zenith Paving Ltd, *surfacing of trailer 
court roads at Canadian Joint Air Training Centre, Camp. Shilo Man: G S Gray, *repaint- - 
ing of chimneys on various bldgs, Military Camp; H G Hay Decorating Co, exterior : 
painting of bldgs, Military Camp; Bev Burton Construction, *application of gravel on | 
road to Sewage Plant & Magazine, Camp; Cumming & Dobbie Ltd, *repairs to Douglas : 
Road, near Camp. Winnipeg Man: Twin Cities Painting & Building Cleaning, exterior | 
painting of 48 PMQs, Fort Osborne Barracks; Wallace & Wallace, *supply & installation | 
of cement asbestos chalkboards in Bldg 84, RCAF Station. Moose Jaw Sask: P W Graham | 
& Sons Ltd, removing existing sash & frames in North Wing, Armoury; Redi-Mix Con- . 
crete Ltd, construction of two loop roads, RCAF Station; Asphalt Services Ltd, *resurfac- - 
ing of parking lot, Bldg #57, RCAF Station; Bird Construction Co Ltd, “application of | 
asphalt lift to Construction Engineering Compound, RCAF Station. Prince Albert Sask: | 
B & R Construction Ltd, installation of new windows, Armoury. Calgary Alta: W J) 
Kutasinski, *waterproofing of exterior walls & basement floors of PMQs, RCAF Station, | 
Lincoln Park; Norwin Decorating Ltd, “repainting of water tower, Sarcee Barracks; 
Pioneer Paving Ltd, *repair of concrete surfaced area, Bldg #C-4, Currie Barracks; | 
United Waterproofing Ltd, *waterproofing of exterior walls & basement floors of PMQs, 
RCAF Station, Lincoln Park. Edmonton Alta: B & E Painting Decorating Ltd, exterior | 
painting of various bldgs, Griesbach Barracks; Bond & Leitch Ltd, *installation of fire 
escape, Administration Bldg, HMCS Nonsuch; Economy Plumbing & Heating Co Ltd, 
construction of by-pass in sanitary sewer, Griesbach Barracks. Belmont Park B C: K J 
Howe, *exterior & interior painting of RC & Protestant Chapels. Chilliwack B C: Ronal 
T V Electric, *installation of master TV antennae on Bldg 1048, Camp. Dawson Creek 
BC: Ernie Painting, *painting of PMQs & bldg. Esquimalt B C: Hartman & Guelich, 
painting interior & exterior of Bldgs No 22 & 22A, Royal Roads; Hartmann & Guelich, 
*repainting of perimeter fence, HMCS Naden; Hartmann & Guelich, *interior painting 
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of three bldgs, HMCS Venture; Stan Hayward Painting & Decorating, *repainting exterior 


of staff house No 3, HMCS Naden; Old Country Industrial Contractors Ltd, *interior 
painting & exterior trim of eleven bldgs, Seaward Defence Base; Old Country Industrial 
Contractors Ltd, *repainting exterior of twenty residences, HMCS Naden. Patricia Bay 
BC: Clark & Pattison Painting Contractors Ltd, *exterior painting of bldg; Old Country 
Industrial Contractors Ltd, *exterior painting of three bldgs; Parfitt Construction Co Ltd, 
*construction of Line Crew Shelter attached to Hangar 17. Rocky Point B C: Hartmann & 
Guelich, *painting of perimeter fence, RCN Ammunition Depot; Heal & McAllister, 
*repainting interior & exterior of ten bldgs; Murphy Electric Co Ltd, *installation of 
audio fire alarm & emergency warning system. Vancouver B C: J T Devlin & Co Ltd, 
steam cleaning & painting; Steve Bertelen Painting Contractor *exterior painting of four 
bldgs & interior of three bldgs; Steve Bertelen Painting Contractor, “interior painting of 
twelve bldgs, Blair Range; Canadian National Railways, *renewal of approximately 250 
track ties, Naval Stores Depot, Lynn Creek; Mack Kirk Roofing Co Ltd, “application 
of asbestos shingles to walls of three bldgs, RCAF Station; Pearson Construction Co 
Ltd, *construction of POL concrete block bldg, RCAF Station, Sea Island. Vernon B C: 
R E Postill & Sons Ltd, *repair of roads, Military Camp; Flor-lay Services Ltd, *installa- 
tion of underlay & linoleum flooring in lavatory rooms of eight bldgs, Military Camp; 
Flor-lay Services Ltd, *installation of asphalt tile at bldg C-4, Military Camp. Victoria 
B C: Old Country Decorators Ltd, exterior painting of 24 PMQs at Work Point Barracks. 


Department of Fisheries 
Alberton P E I; Alberton Industries Ltd, *construction of wooden patrol boat. 


Department of Justice 


St Vincent de Paul Que: Tolhurst Construction Ltd, extension of service lines, 
Leclerc Institution; J R Robillard Ltd, interior completion, Industrial Shops Bldg 
C-23, St Vincent de Paul Penitentiary. Prince Albert Sask: Shoquist Construction Ltd, 
construction of farm camp type “A” Bldg No F-25, Saskatchewan Penitentiary. 


National Capital Commission 


Ottawa Ont: H J McFarland Construction Co Ltd, reconstruction of Riverside 
Drive from George Dunbar Bridge to Heron Road. 


National Harbours Board 


Halifax N S: Standard Paving Maritime Ltd, paving roadway around new Central 
Stores Bldg. 


Post Office Department 


Ottawa Ont: G B F Filing Systems Ltd, supply & installation of mobile steel 
shelving in Financial Bldg, Post Office Department, Riverside Drive. 


Projects Assisted by Federal Loan or Grant 


Langham Sask: N S Pawliuk & Son Contracting Ltd, construction of sewage 
pumping station, sewage pressure main & sewage disposal lagoon Tugaske Sask: 
Conacher Constructidn Ltd, construction of sewage pumping station, sewage pressure 
main & sewage disposal lagoon. Whitewood Sask: Conacher Construction Ltd, con- 
struction of sewage pumping station, sewage pressure main & sewage disposal lagoon. 


Department of Public Works 


Burlington Nfld: Allan T White, wharf repairs. Dark Cove Nfld: Spracklin & 
Reid Ltd, construction of federal bldg. Phillips Head Nfld: Guy Eveleigh, construction 
of landing wharf. St John’s Nfld: McNamara Construction of Newfoundland Ltd, 
harbour improvements, Transit Sheds Nos 1 & 2. South Dildo Nfld: H Drover & Co 
Ltd, wharf acquisition & extension. Darnley Bridge P E 1; Edmond A Arsenault, wharf 
repairs. Marble Mountain N S: Campbell & MclIsaac, wharf reconstruction. Upper 
Prospect N S: Cyril J Feeney, breakwater improvements. Anse du Cap Que: McMullen 
& Gagnon Inc, wharf repairs. Etang des Caps Que: Gulf Maritime Construction Ltd, 
construction of fishing harbour. Grande Vallee Que: Robert Lebreux, construction of 
protection works. Havre St Pierre Que: Oswald Richard, construction of concrete 
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pavement enlargement. Portneuf Que: Lucien Gauthier, construction of protection 
works, Malbaie Que: Ralph Hotton, construction of protection works. Quebec Que: 
Maurice Laverdiere Inc, alterations & repairs, Customs Bldg; Roger Vezina, alterations 


to terrace, Governor General’s Quarters. Riviere au Renard Que: Hector Blouin, 


repairs to Commercial Wharf. St Charles Sur Richelieu Que: Armand Sicotte & Fils — 


Ltee, construction of retaining wall. St Denis Sur Richelieu Que: Pavages Maska Inc, 
construction of retaining wall. St Vallier Que: Les Entreprises Jean R Denoncourt 
Enrg, construction of protection works. Three Rivers Que: Vaurent Bourassa, altera- 
tions, Customs Division, federal bldg. Cornwall Ont: McNamara Marine Ltd, wharf 
construction. Fort Erie Ont: Barratt & Sons, alterations to federal bldg. Harwood 
(Rice Lake) Ont: Barway Marine, wharf reconstruction. Kemptville Ont: Angus L 
MacDonald Construction Ltd, construction of WSAC Bldg. London Ont: Mathews 
Conveyor. Co Ltd, supply & installation of mail handling equipment, Post Office. 
Oshawa Ont: Ontario Marine & Dredging Ltd, harbour improvements (East Harbour 
Wharf). Ottawa Ont: Leslie Stratford Cut Stone & Construction Co Ltd, exterior 
alterations, repairs & boiler installation, East Block, Parliament Bldgs; Tippet-Richard- 
son (Ottawa) Ltd, moving furniture, equipment, etc, from various locations to new 
Post Office Department Bldgs, Riverside Drive; Federal Plumbing & Heating, repairs to 
heating system, Centre Block, Parliament Bldgs; Presley Painting & Decorating Co Ltd, 
redecoration of certain areas throughout Centre Block, Parliament Bldgs; Canarctic 
Refrigeration Ltd, supply & installation of air conditioning unit, Privy Council Com- 
mittee Room, East Block, Parliament Bldgs. Wheatley Ont: George L Dillon Con- 
struction Co Ltd, harbour improvements (west training wall reconstruction). Carberry 
Man: Rivers Cabinet & Builders Supplies Ltd, construction of RCMP detachment 
quarters. The Pas Indian Agency Man: Surety Construction Co Ltd, construction of 
two 3-bedroom staff units, Guy IRS. Kerrobert Sask: J & G & J Wolfe Construction 
Ltd, construction of Post Office bldg. Calgary Alta: Cardic Construction Ltd, alterations 
for Dept of National Health & Welfare, third floor, Customs Bldg. Jasper National 
Park Alta: W C Arnett & Co Ltd, grading, culverts, base course & seal coat, Mile @ 
to Mile 11 & construction of Snoring River Bridge, Mile 8.8, Jasper-Edmonton Highway. 
Peigan Indian Agency Alta: Northgate Construction (Calgary) Ltd, construction of six 
classroom school & triplex. Waterton Lakes National Park Alta: W C Wells Con- 
struction Co Ltd, grading, culverts, base course & double seal coat, Chief Mountain 
Highway. Haysport B C: Skeena River Pile Driving Co, approach & ice shield recon- 
struction Kincolith B C: Skeena River Pile Driving Co, float construction. Northwest 
Bay B C: Harbour Piledriving Co, breakwater renewal. Victoria B C: Otis Elevator 
Co Ltd, conversion of one passenger & one freight elevator to automatic operation, 
federal bldg. Hay River N W T: St Laurent Construction Ltd, construction of RCMP 
detachment quarters. Ross River Y T: Proctor Construction Co Ltd, construction of 
approximately 30 miles of Development Road. near Watson Lake Y T: Paul Braun’s 
ee Co, construction of approximately 80 miles of Nahanni Development 
oad. 


Contracts Containing the General Fair Wages Clause 


Petty Harbour Nfld: Avalon Construction & Equipment Ltd, dredging. St John’s 
Nfld: CNR Nfld Dockyard, construction & supply of spud for Drillboat 401 & repair 
of broken spud. Lower Sandy Point N S; Shelburne Contracting Ltd, construction 
of rock talus. Port Caledonia N S: Municipal Ready Mix, skidway reconstruction. 
South Side N S: Shelburne Contracting Ltd, construction of beach protection. Boyne’s 
Cove N B: Saint John Dredging Co Ltd, dredging. Saint John (Courtenay Bay) N B: 
Harbour Development Ltd, dredging. St Leonard N B: Coronet Paving Co Ltd, paving 
of parking area, Customs & Immigration Bldg. Asbestos Que: Leo Nadeau, replacement 
of doors & frames, federal bldg. Nicolet River Que: St Maurice River Dredging Reg’d, 
dredging. Riviere au Tonnerre Que: Keays Construction Inc, dredging. Cedar Springs 
Ont: Dean Construction Co, sea wall repairs. Cobourg Ont: Cobourg Construction, 
waling repairs. Goula’s Mission Ont: G Crowe Construction, wharf repairs. Gore’s 
Landing Ont: G Crowe Construction, wharf repairs. McLean’s Lake Ont: Atkinson 
Machine & Marine, wharf extension. Mill Lake Ont: Macklaim Construction Co Ltd, 
construction of float. Ottawa Ont: A Lanctot Construction Co Ltd, alterations to 601 
Booth St; St Jacques Bros, roof maintenance, War Museum; Coleman Cinkent & Son 
Ltd, exterior painting, Postal Terminal; A P Green Firebrick Co, refractory work to 
various bldgs; Canarctic Refrigeration Ltd, installation of air conditioning, Trade & 
Commerce Bldg; A Lanctot Construction Co Ltd, repairs to freight elevator, Daly 
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Bldg; Standard Plumbing & Heating, installation of gas mains, Horticulture Bldg, 
CEF; A G Reed, installation of buzzer system, Teron Bldg; Campbell Steel & Iron 
Works Ltd, plumbing repairs, #5 Temporary Bldg; M W Parent Construction, general 
alterations to Insectory Bldg, CEF; Standard Plumbing & Heating, installation of gas 
line, Animal Nutrition Bldg, CEF; Geo Higman & Son Ltd, exterior redecoration, 
“A” Bldg; The B Phillips Co Ltd, repairs to Centre Block, Parliament Bldgs; Trudel 
& McAdam Ltd, installation of fire escape, Neatby Bldg, CEF; J R Statham Construc- 
tion Ltd, alterations to Centre Block, Parliament Bldgs; Bank & Cole Ltd, plumbing 
repairs, Sir Charles Tupper Bldg; Geo Higman & Son Ltd, exterior redecoration, 
“C” Bldg; John M McQueen, repairs to Centre Block, Parliament Bldgs; Roland 
Lariviere, alterations to 1st floor, Trade & Commerce Bldg; McTeer Agencies Reg’d, 
installation of air conditioning system, Garland Bldg; Beaudoin Construction Ltd, in- 
stallation of metal partitioning, Finance Bldg Annex, Tunney’s Pasture; Peter Verobej, 
installation of water service, Small Animal Labratory, CEF; J H Meilleur, repairs to 
Confederation Bldg; Conrad Menard, improved plumbing, Hunter Bldg; The B Phillips 
Co Ltd, modifications to Jackson Bldg; A Bruce Benson Ltd, installation of under- 
ground water service, Agriculture Research Ground; Standard Plumbing & Heating, 
replacement of gas piping, Animal Laboratory, CEF; Roger Lafleur, installation of 
steel smokestack, Citizenship Bldg; Irving-Harding Ltd, installation of mechanical 
ventilation, 588 Booth St; J R Statham Construction, alterations to Citizenship Bldg. 
Sturgeon Falls Ont: T A Haig, repairs to ancillary structures. Peterborough Ont: 
Frank Ephgrave, installation of drive-in-mail receiver, federal bldg. Toronto Ont: 
H C Barker & Son, installation of wood shelving, DPW Bldg; R W H Binnie Ltd, 
removal of skylights, Postal Terminal “A”; R W H Binnie Ltd, replacing steel sash, 
DPW Bldg; Ainsworth Electric Ltd, improvement to lighting system, Arthur Meighen 
Bldg. Windsor Ont: Bartlet MacDonald & Gow Ltd, installation of venetian blinds, 
federal bldg. Winnipeg Man: B F Klassen Construction Co Ltd, alterations to Baldry 
Bldg; Building Mechanics Ltd, alterations to Postal Station “B”. Prince Albert Sask: 
B & R Construction Ltd, replacement of second floor windows, federal bldg. Saskatoon 
Sask: MacCosham Van Lines, moving postal equipment, federal bldg. Heriot Bay B C: 
D C D Piledriving, installation of booster logs. Stuart Island B C: D C D Piledriving, 
float improvement. Vancouver B C: Security Storage Co Ltd, moving furniture & 
equipment, federal bldg. London England: M Andrews, redecorating of basement, Sir 
John A Macdonald Bldg. 


The St. Lawrence Seaway Authority 


Lachine Que: St Lawrence Steeplejacks Co Ltd, painting of Bridge No 7, Lachine 
Canal. Ville St Pierre Que: Berwil Boiler & Steel Works Ltd, relocation of sidewalks 
on Bridge No 7. St Catharines Ont: M & T Barr of Canada, pressure grouting at 
Lock 8, Welland Canal. 


Department of Transport 


Camperdown N S: Dynamic Construction Ltd, construction of emergency power 
house & plant. Cape Forchu N S: Nordbec Construction Inc, construction of reinforced 
concrete light tower & concrete fog alarm bldg & demolition of existing tower & fog 
alarm bldg. Flint Island N S: Insul-Lite Builders Ltd, construction of three single 
dwellings & concrete light tower & demolition of duplex dwelling, wooden light tower 
& old concrete light tower. Moncton N B: Rayner Construction Ltd, strengthening 
runway 11-29 & aircraft parking apron & connecting taxiways, Airport. Saint John N B: 
Sterling Electric Service, lighting of new taxiway from apron to button of Runway 
32. Shippegan Island N B: Atlantic Construction Ltd, construction of double dwelling, 
Decca Station. Montreal Que: The Highway Paving Co, Lid: installation of Water 
supply mains, meter chamber, valve chambers & associated work, International Airport; 
E R Chagnon & Sons Ltd, construction of street lighting facilities, Airport. between 
Pointe L’Ilet & St Fulgence Que: Marine Industries Ltd. *dredging in Saguenay River. 
Sherbrooke Que: Accurate Electrical Contractor, installation of airport lighting facilities. 
Downsview Ont: Dynamic Construction Ltd, construction of airport lighting facilities, 
RCAF Station. Kenora Ont: E R Norman, construction of remote transmitter bldg & 
related work, Airport. Lonely Island Ont; Sheppard-McDermid Construction, con- 
struction of single dwelling & fog alarm bldg. North Bay Ont: M Sullivan & Son Ltd, 
construction of water supply & distribution mains, sewage disposal line & associated 
work, Airport. Peterborough Ont: Bermingham Construction Ltd, reconstruction of 
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west entrance wall, Lock 19, Trent Canal. Sault Ste Marie Ont: The Foundation Co t 
of Canada Ltd, construction of combined maintenance garage & airport services bldg; | 


H D Short Ltd, construction of electrical power facilities, Airport. Winnipeg Man: 


. . iF 
Plains City Electric, installation of LI lighting, Approach No 25, & MI lighting to 


replace taxiway lighting to Runway #36, International Airport. Edmonton Alta: 
Arthur A Voice Construction Co Ltd, development of drainage system in Terminal 
Area, International Airport. Peace River Alta: Northwest Electric, construction of 
airport lighting facilities including MI runway & taxiway lighting & LI lighting on two 
approaches. Rocky Mountain House Alta: McRae & Associates Construction Ltd, con- 
struction of single dwelling & double garage & related work. Langara Island B Cc: 
J H Todd & Sons Ltd, construction of two single dwellings & demolition of existing 
duplex dwelling & woodshed. Penticton B C: Kenyon & Co Ltd, renewal of water 
system, Airport. Prince Rupert B C: Granby Construction & Equipment Ltd, develop- 
ment of instrument exposure site & construction of hydrogen storage & balloon filling | 
shed, Airport. Whitehorse Y T: General Enterprises Ltd, relocating nine dwellings & © 


related services, Airport. 


Recent Regulations (Continued from page 944) 


British Columbia Hours of Work Act 


The British Columbia Board of Indus- 
trial Relations has granted the fresh fruit 
and vegetable industry its usual seasonal 
exemption from the operation of the Hours 
of Work Act, thereby permitting employees 
in this industry to work longer hours during 
the period June 1 to November 30, in- 
clusive. 


The regulation was gazetted July 13 as 
B.C. Reg. 100/61. 


Saskatchewan Hours of Work Act and 
Weekly Half-Holiday Act 


In Saskatchewan, a conditional exemp- 
tion from the Hours of Work Act for em- 
ployees in the beauty culture trade in the 
city of Saskatoon and a five-mile radius 
was approved by O.C. 1211/61 and 
gazetted July 7. It provides that no em- 


ployer in this area may require or permit 
a beauty parlour employee to work more 
than nine hours in a day, five days in any 
week or forty-four hours in any week in 
which no public holiday mentioned in the 
Minimum Wage Act occurs unless he pays 
him time and one-half his regular rate. The 
order further provides that in a week 
in which one of the eight public holidays 
mentioned in the Minimum Wage Act 
occurs, an employee must be paid the over- 
time rate after nine hours in a day, four 
days in the week, or 36 hours in the week. 

In line with this change, another order 
was issued under the Weekly Half-Holiday 
Act (O.C. 1212/61) exempting beauty par- 
lours in Saskatoon and a five-mile radius 
from the provision requiring shops in 
cities with a population of 7,000 or more 
to close every Wednesday afternoon during 
the period April 1 to August 31 each year. 


Decisions of Umpire (Continued from page 949) 


By using his ability and skill as a bowler 
to provide the main attraction in a spon- 
sored program, the claimant, needless to 
say, could but render services to someone 
and this is all the more true that he under- 
took to bowl during the program in question 
by virtue of a contract. 


By agreeing to bowl, when he was asked 
to do so, under conditions he was perfectly 
aware of in advance, the claimant at the 
same time became party to a contract under 
which he undertook to use his skill and 
ability as a bowler to the advantage and 
benefit that the other party expected to 
derive from this kind of activity on his 
part. In addition, the other party undertook 
to give him a definite remuneration of 
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at least $25.00 for his services, apart from 
the travelling expenses. The additional 
amounts he received may, in reality, have 
been gratuities, but the conditions under 
which they were to be paid the claimant 
were clearly and indubitably part of his 
contract and, as the said gratuities did not 
come under the category of those for 
which exception is made under paragraph 
(f) of subsection (2) of section 72 of the 
Act, they must, in my opinion, be con- 
sidered, in the same way as the definite 
remuneration of $25.00, as earnings within 
the meaning of the Act and Regulations. 


For all these reasons, I decide to reverse 
the decision of the board of referees and 
to allow the insurance officer’s appeal. 
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PRICES AND THE COST OF LIVING 


Consumer Price Index, August 1961 


The consumer price index (1949=100) 
increased a fractional 0.1 per cent, to 129.1 
from 129.0, between the beginning of July 
and August. Increases in the food, trans- 
portation, recreation and reading, and 
tobacco and alcohol components more than 
balanced decreases in the clothing, and 
health and personal care components. The 
housing component was unchanged. 


It was the first increase since March, 
when the index rose to 129.1 from 128.9, 
It was unchanged in April, dropped to 129.0 
in May, and stayed there until the latest 
rise. In August 1960 it stood at 128.6.* 


The food index rose 0.3 per cent to 
125.3 from 124.9, as a result of price 
increases for bread combined with higher 
prices, some seasonally, for eggs, some 
fresh and canned fruits, coffee, powdered 
skim milk, pork and some beef cuts. Lower 
prices were reported for most fresh veget- 
ables, particularly potatoes and tomatoes, 
and for oranges, bananas, weiners, turkey 
and some cuts of beef. 

The housing index was unchanged at 
132.9. A _ fractional upward movement 
occurred in the household operation com- 
ponent but the shelter component was 
unchanged. In household operation, higher 
prices for fuel, floor coverings, textiles and 
household supplies offset sale prices for 
furniture and power lawnmowers. In shel- 
ter, the rent index declined as a result of 
lower prices for tenant repairs, while the 
home-ownership index increased because 
of higher property taxes. 

The slight decline of 0.1 per cent in 
the clothing index, to 112.1 from 112.2, 
resulted largely from sale prices in women’s 
wear, notably cotton street dresses. Scattered 
price movements were offsetting in men’s 
and children’s wear. Footwear prices were 
unchanged, piece goods declined fractionally. 

The transportation index increased 0.2 
per cent to 139.0 from 138.7 as a result 
of higher gasoline prices in the automobile 
operation component. 

The health and personal care index 
declined 0.3 per cent to 154.6 from 155.1 
as a result of a decrease in the health care 
component. Lower prices for prescriptions 


*See Table F-1 at back of book. 
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and vitamins in the pharmaceutical index 
outweighed price increases for other items 
in this group. The personal care component 
was unchanged, as higher prices for shaving 
cream, toothbrushes and face powder were 
balanced by lower prices for toothpaste and 
cleaning tissues. 

The recreation and reading index rose 
0.3 per cent to 145.4 from 145.0. The read- 
ing index was unchanged, but the recreation 
index rose as a result of higher prices for 
admissions to professional football games 
in eastern and western Canada. 

The tobacco and alcohol index rose 0.3 
per cent to 116.1 from 115.8, with higher 
prices in both components. 


City Consumer Price Indexes, July 1961 


Consumer price indexes (1949=100) 
between June and July 1961 rose in six 
of the ten regional cities, declined slightly 
in two, and remained steady in two.* In- 
creases ranged from 0.1 per cent in Ottawa 
to 0.4 per cent in Saskatoon-Regina. The 
St. John’s and Vancouver indexes declined 
0.1 per cent and 0.2 per cent respectively. 

Food indexes for two cities remained 
constant but rose in all others; increases 
ranged from 0.2 per cent in Halifax to 1.7 
per cent in Saskatoon-Regina. Shelter in- 
dexes were unchanged in four cities, higher 
in three and lower in three. Clothing indexes 
declined in seven of the regional cities and 
remained steady in the other three. House- 
hold operation indexes rose in two cities 
and declined in the other eight. Other com- 
modities and services indexes were down in 
nine of the cities and unchanged in the 
other one. 

Regional consumer price index point 
changes between June and July were as 
follows: Saskatoon-Regina +0.5 to 125.2; 
Toronto +-0.3 to 130.5; Montreal +0.2 to 
128.5; Winnipeg +0.2 to 126.9; Edmonton- 
Calgary +0.2 to 124.4; Ottawa +0.1 to 
129.1; Vancouver —0.2 to 128.2; St. John’s 
—0.1 to 116.97. Halifax and Saint John 
remained unchanged at 127.8 and 129.7 
respectively. 


*See Table F-2 at back of book. 
7On base June 1951=100. 
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Wholesale Price Index, June 1961 


Canada’s general wholesale price index 
(1935-39=100) stood at 231.4 in June, 
practically unchanged from the May index 
of 231.3, and 0.4 per cent lower than the 
June 1960 index of 232.4. Four major group 
indexes increased in June, while three 
declined. The non-metallic minerals group 
index remained unchanged at 183.8. 


The non-ferrous metals group index 
advanced 0.4 per cent in June to 179.0; the 
animal products index rose 0.3 per cent to 
251.5; the wood products group edged 
upwards to 302.4; and the iron products 
group index reached 259.3. 


The three major group indexes that de- 
creased in the month were: textile products, 
from 234.4 to 234.1; vegetable products, 
from 200.2 to 200.1; and chemical products, 
from 187.8 to 187.6. 
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U.S. Consumer Price Index, July 1961 


The United States consumer price index 
(1947-49=100) rose 0.4 per cent in July, 
from 127.6 to 128.1, reaching an all-time 
high for the second successive month. Prin- 
cipal cause of the rise was higher food 
prices. 

The index has remained virtually steady 
since last autumn, fluctuating between 127.3 
and 127.5 from October 1960 to May 1961. 
In July 1960 it was 126.6. 


U.K. Index of Retail Prices, June 1961 


The United Kingdom index of retail 
prices (Jan. 17, 1956100) rose one full 
point between May and June, from 113.6 
to 114.6, an all-time high. In June 1960 the 
index was 110.9, and the average for all 
1960 was 110.7. 
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Publications Recently Received 
in Department of Labour Library 


The publications listed below are not for 
sale by the Department of Labour. Persons 
wishing to purchase them should communi- 
cate with the publishers. Publications listed 
may be borrowed by making applications to 
the Librarian, Department of Labour, 
Ottawa. Students must apply through the 
library of their institution. Applications for 
loans should give the number (numeral) of 
the publication desired and the month in 
which it was listed in the Lasour 
GAZETTE. 

List No. 155 


Arbitration, Industrial 


1. NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MANU- 
FACTURERS OF THE UNITED STATES OF 
AMERICA. INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS DIVISION. 
A Study of Compulsory Arbitration in Six 
Foreign Countries, with Implications for 
the United States. New York, 1960. Pp. 27. 

A brief look at compulsory arbitration, in 
Australia, New Zealand, Great Britain, Den- 
mark, Sweden, and Norway. 

2. UPDEGRAFF, CLARENCE MILTON. Arbi- 
tration of Labor Disputes, by Clarence M. 
Updegraff and Whitley P. McCoy. 2d ed., 
by Clarence M. Updegraff. Washington, 
BNA inc., c1961. Pp. 321. 

Partial Contents: General Nature of Arbi- 
tration—Backgrounds. Summary of Labor 
Laws and Policy. Selection of Arbitrators— 
their Qualifications, Jurisdictions, and Com- 
pensation. The Agreement to arbitrate and 
the Submission. Arbitration and Various Areas 
of Employment. The Legal Rules of Evidence— 
Their Function in Relation to Arbitration. Pro- 
cedure. Awards and their Enforcement. Obser- 
vations concerning Several of the Types of 
Disputes Commonly arbitrated. Enforcement of 
Contracts to arbitrate. 


Canada at Work Broadcasts 


The following five ,talks were sponsored 
and published by the Federal Department 
of Labour in Ottawa in 1961. 

3. BisHop, HAZELDINE. What does old age 
mean to you? Pp. 4. 

The Speaker is Executive Assistant, Older 
Persons Section of the Montreal Council of 
Social Agencies. She talked about some of the 
problems facing older people. 

4, BLACKBURN, GEORGE G. Common- 
wealth Technical Training Week in Can- 
ada. Pp. 4. 

The Director of the Information Branch of 
the Federal Department of Labour spoke on 
the purpose of having a Commonwealth Tech- 
nical Training Week held from May 29 to 
June 4 this year. 
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5. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. 
Don’t burn Our Forests. Pp. 4. 
A talk about the dangers of forest fires. 


6. CARVER, HuMpuHREY. Housing for 
Older People. Pp. 4. 

The speaker is with the Central Mortgage 
and Housing Corporation in Ottawa. He talked 
about housing and community planning for 
older people. 


7. GORMLEY, 
Pp. 4. 

The speaker is Director of Public Relations, 
Canadian Highway Safety Council in Ottawa. 
He suggests some ways of keeping cars in good 
condition. 


PauL. Highway Safety. 


Employment Management 


8. INDUSTRIAL WELFARE Society. Legal 
Problems of Employment. [3d ed.] London, 
1960. Pp. 92. 

The book consists of 204 questions and 
answers on British industrial establishment 
problems of a legal nature. Some of the topics 
covered include: absenteeism, accidents can- 
teens, deductions from pay, employment con- 
ditions, employer’s liability, medical and health 
services, search of employees, termination of 
employment, wages, and work rules. 

9. LoEN, ERNEST L. Personnel Manage- 
ment Guides for Small Business. Washing- 
ton, GPO; 1961. Pp: 52. 

Tells “(1) how to recruit potential em- 
ployees, (2) how to train selected recruits to do 
their jobs efficiently, (3) how to pay them for 
the work that they perform, (4) how to set up 
a workplace environment that will keep them 
happy in their work, and (5) how to deal with 
them as a group if they are unionized.” 

10. NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE 
BoarD. Following up Attitude Survey Find- 
ings, by Stephen Habbe. New York, 1961. 
Rp? 72. 

Points out that an attitude survey is “the 
only medium that enables all the employees to 
express themselves on many subjects at approx- 
imately the same time.” Discusses the reasons 
for working an attitude survey and the follow- 
up, and presents several case studies. 

11. ONTARIO. LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 
SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON PORTABLE PEN- 
sions. [Meeting of the Special Committee 
of the Whole House on Portable Pensions 
held in. . .Parliament Buildings, Toronto, 
Ontario, Wednesday, February 15th, 1961] 
Toronto, Angus, Stonehouse & Co. Ltd., 
Official Reporters, 1961. Pp. 127. 

R. J. Boyer, chairman. 

A discussion of the report of the Committee 
on Portable Pensions set up by the Government 
of Ontario. One of the consultants appearing 
was Dr. Robert M. Clark. 
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Industrial Disputes 


12. ANTON, FRANK ROBERT. Government 
Supervised Strike Votes. A Study prepared 
for the Department of Labour, Ottawa 
under the University Research Program. 
Toronto. CCH Canadian Itd., 1961. Pp. 190. 

Partical Contents: Federal Strike Vote Ex- 
perience in Canada and the United States dur- 
ing World War II. Labour Legislation in Al- 
berta. Supervised Voting Provisions in the 
Alberta Labour Act. Supervised Strike Voting 
in British Columbia. Strike Vote Procedures of 
Local Unions. Compulsory Strike Vote Legis- 
lation. General Issues involved in Supervised 
Strike Voting. 


13. INDIAN NATIONAL TRADE UNION CON- 
GREss. Central Government Employees 
Strike in Retrospect. New Delhi, 1960. Pp. 
12: 

A report of a general strike by a section of 
the employees of the Central Government of 
India in July 1960, allegedly sponsored by the 
the Communists. 


Labour Laws and Legislation 


14. CiTRINE, NoRMAN ARTHUR. Trade 
Union Law. 2d ed. With a foreword by the 
Right Hon. Viscount Kilmuir. London, 
Stevens and Sons Itd., 1960. Pp. 656. 

Contains a brief history of trade union law in 
Great Britain with a discussion on two legal 
doctrines: restraint of trade and conspiracy, 
but the major part of the book consists of a 
commentary on the trade union acts. The 
author attempts to deal with every facet of the 
law relating to trade unions in Great Britain. 


15. CULLEN DONALD EUGENE. Minimum 
Wage Laws. Ithaca, New York State School 
of Industrial and Labor Relations, Cornell 
University 1961. Pp. 58. 

A review of the conflicting points of view on 
the minimum wage issue in the U.S., including 
an examination of Federal and state legislation. 
Also studies the New York State law which 
combines the features characteristic of most 
other state laws. 


16. SHAFI, MowamMMap, Ed. Labour 
Law Cases, 1959-60. Citation: L.L.C.1959- 
60. S.C., 25; etc. Karachi, Bureau of Labour 
Publications, 1961. Pp. 344, 

“Decisions of the Supreme Court, High 
Conrts, and Industrial Courts in Pakistan dur- 
ing 1959 and 1960 under the Industrial Dis- 
putes Ordinance, Payment of Wages Act, Work- 
men’s Compensation Act, etc.” 


17. Sykes, Epwarp Irvinc. The Em- 
ployer, the Employee and the Law. Sya- 
ney, Law Book Co. of Australasia Pty Itd., 
1960. Pp. 136. 

Partial Contents: The Reception of English 
Law in Australia and the Federal System. The 
Sources of Industrial Law in Australia. The 
Australian System—State and Federal. The 
Topics of Industrial Law and the Courts Avail- 
able. Contracts and the Contract of Service. 
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The Employment Relationship and the Crim- 
inal Law. Certain Facts about Torts. Equity and 
the Injunction. Trade Unions. 

16. SyKES EpwARD IrvING. Strike Law in 
Australia. Sydney, Law Book Co. of Austra- 
lasia Pty Itd., 1960. Pp. 289. 

Partial Contents: The Nature of the Pres- 
sures employed. The Legal Meaning of “Strike” 
and “Lock-Out”. The Controls of the Crim- 
inal Law. The Controls of the Civil Law—the 
Tort Action for Damages and the Equity In- 
junction. The Controls of the Arbitration Tri- 
bunals. Liability of Trade Unions. 


Labour Organization 


19. CLEGG, HuGH ARMSTRONG. Trade 
Union Officers; a Study of Full-Time 
Officers, Branch Secretaries and Shop Stew- 
ards in British Trade Unions, by H. A. 
Clegg, A. J. Killick and Rex Adams. Ox- 
ford, Basil Blackwell, 1961. Pp. 273. 

This study is based on a survey of 18 na- 
tional unions, on local inquiries, and on re- 
turns from a questionnaire distributed nation- 
ally. The book points out some problems which 
face trade union officers in the administration of 
their unions and suggests that “it is possible 
to seek for solutions [to the problems] by 
comparing the practices, rules and experience 
of one union with another.” 

20. GALENSON, WALTER. Trade Union 
Democracy in Western Europe. Berkeley, 
University of California Press 1961. Pp. [97] 

Provides a summary survey of the trade union 
situation in Italy, France, Belgium, Holland, 
Austria, Great Britain, Denmark, Norway and 
Sweden. 

21. GLAss BOTTLE BLOWERS’ ASSOCIATION 
OF THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA. Flame 
and Heart; A History of the Glass Bottle 
Blowers’ Association of the United States 
and Canada [by] Lee W. Minton [interna- 
tional president. Washington, Merkle Press, 
1961) Bp. tol. 


22. TEXTILE WORKERS UNION OF AMER- 
IcA.. ‘Almost unbelievable’. The Story of an 
Industy, a Union and a Law. New York, 
1961. Pp. [77]. 

The story of the attempts of the Textile 
Workers Union of America to organize textile 
workers in the Southern United States. 

23. ULMAN, LiLoyp. American Trade 
Unionism—Past and Present: 1. The De- 
velopment of Trades and Labor Unions. 2. | 
Unionism and Collective Bargaining in the | 
Modern Period. Berkeley, Institute of In- 
dustrial Relations, University of California, 
1961. Pp. 366-482. | 


Labouring Classes 


24. BERNSTEIN, IRVING. The Lean Years; 
a History of the American Worker, 1920- | 
1933. Boston, Houghton Mifflin, 1960. | 
Ppo oils 
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“|. .This book is about the worker in 
American society at a particular stage of its 
development.” The author deals with the con- 
dition of organized and unorganized workers; 
the policies of employers and the courts; un- 
employment in the depression; the activities of 
the Hoover Administration during the period of 
mass unemployment; the beginning of a na- 
tional relief program; the antiinjunction legis- 
lation; and, the emergence of a social reform 
movement culminating in the New Deal. 


25. KENNEDY, VAN DusEN. Labour and 
Indian .Development. Berkeley, Institute 
of Industrial Relations, University of Cali- 
fornia, 1960. Pp. 7. 

A brief discussion of industrial relations in 
India. 

26. POLLARD, SIDNEY. A History of 
Labour in Sheffield. Liverpool, Liverpool 
University Press, 1959. Pp. 372. 


A history of labouring classes in Sheffield, 
England, from 1850 to 1939. 


Older Workers 


27. BUREAU OF NATIONAL 
WASHINGTON, D.C. Retirement 
Washington, c1960. Pp. 13. 

Partial Contents: Pension & Profit-Sharing 
Plans. Retirement Age. Preparing Employees 
for Retirement. Services & Benefits for Retired 
Employees. 

28. U.S. Civit SERVICE COMMISSION. 
The Older Worker in the Federal Service. 
Prepared for the White House Conference 
on Aging. Washington, GPO, 1961. Pp. 19. 

Publication of this report sponsored by U.S. 
Federal Council on Aging. 


AFFAIRS, 
Policies. 


Productivity 


29. CONFERENCE ON 
COME AND WEALTH. Output, Input, and 
Productivity Measurement. Princeton, 
Princeton University Press, 1961. Pp. 506. 

30. SALTER, WILFRED EDWARD GRAHAM. 
Productivity and Technical Change. Cam- 
bridge [Eng.] University Press, 1960. Pp. 
198. 

Contains a “theoretical analysis of the rela- 
tionships between movements of productivity, 
prices, costs, wages and investment in indus- 
tries experiencing a continuous flow of new 
techniques.” Also examines the relationships 
between movements of productivity, prices, 
costs, etc. in a number of British and American 
industries. 


RESEARCH IN IN- 


Unemployment 


31. NATIONAL PLANNING ASSOCIATON. A 
Joint Statement on the Rise of Chronic Un- 
employment. Washington, 1961. Pp. 45. 

States that chronic unemployment “results 
from inadequate growth, technological develop- 
ments, changes in locational factors of pro- 
duction, changes in the international economic 
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structure, and from discrimination against age 
and racial groups practised by some employers 
and in some cases by unions.” 


32. U.S. ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF 
DEFENSE (SUPPLY AND Loaistics). Defense 
Procurement in Labor Surplus Areas; In- 
formation on the Army, Navy, and Air 
Force Programs on Behalf of Labor Surplus 
Areas as related to Military Procurement, 
and Steps that should be taken by Business 
Concerns in Areas of Substantial Labor 
Surplus in seeking to participate in Defense 
Procurement either as Prime Contractors 
or Subcontractors. Washington, GPO, 
1958. Pp. 18. 


33. U.S. LiBRARY OF CONGRESS. LEGISLA- 
TIVE REFERENCE SERVICE. Federal Assistance 
to Labor Surplus Areas; a Report prepared 
at the Request of the Chairman of the 
Committee on Banking and Currency, 
United States House of Representatives, 
85th Congress, Ist Session, by Sar A. 
Levitan. Legislative Reference Service of 
the Library of Congress. Washington, GPO, 
1957. Pp. 89. 


Workmen’s Compensation 


34. ALBERTA. WORKMEN’S COMPENSA- 
TION BoarD. Forty-third Annual Report for 
the Year ended December 31, 1960. Edmon- 
ton, 1961. Pp. 39. 


35. ONTARIO. WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 
Boarp. Annual Report, 1960. Toronto, 
Queen’s Printer, 1961. Pp. 106. 


Miscellaneous 


36. EUROPEAN PRODUCTIVITY AGENCY. 
Better Buying through Consumer Informa- 
tion [by] Jean Meynaud. Project 6/03G. 
[Paris] OEEC [1961] Pp. 136. 


37. LABOUR RESEARCH DEPARTMENT. 
Who owns the Press? After the Shut Downs 
and Mergers. London, 1961. Pp. 19. 

A brief look at the large newspaper chains in 
Great Britain. 


38. MEDICAL SOCIETY OF THE DISTRICT 
OF COLUMBIA. COUNCIL ON REHABILITA- 
TION. Report. [Project No. 73] Washington, 
1960. Pp. 226. 

Contents: Pt. 1. Rehabilitation. Washington 
Metropolitan Area, Present Pattern—Problems 
and Needs, A Frame of Reference for Com- 
munity Planning. Pt. 2. Physician Survey. Physi- 
cians in the Washington Metropolitan Area in- 
dicate their Views on Community Needs and 
Resources in Patient Care and Rehabilitation. 


39. NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE 
Boarb. Pricing: Policies and Practices, by 
Jules Backman. New York, 1961. Pp. 143. 

“_, .Examines. . .the pricing techniques of 
companies in many different industries.” 
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40. NorTH ATLANTIC TREATY ORGANIZA- 
TION. The North Atlantic Treaty Organi- 
zation. 9th ed. Paris, 1961. Pp. 96. 

Contains a brief history of NATO, its struc- 
ture, activities and achievements. 


41. SIMLER, NORMAN JAMEs. The Impact 
of Unionism on Wage-Income Ratios in the 


Manufacturing Sector of the Economy. Min- 
neapolis, University of Minnesota Press, 
1961. Pp. 71. 

“The principal aim of this study is to ex- 
amine the assertion that the growth of union- 
ism since the 1930’s has been associated with 
an increase in the relative income share of 
labor.” 


New Dates for Broadcast Series on Older Workers 


Since the announcement in last month’s 
issue (p. 826) of the six-week series of 
radio broadcasts on various aspects of the 
older worker problem, it has become 
necessary to delay the series one week. Some 
changes have also been made in the order 
of appearance of the participants. 


‘The series is now scheduled to run from 
the week beginning October 1 to the end 
of the week beginning November 5. 


The opening broadcast will now be a 
talk by Miss Marion Royce, Director, 
Women’s Bureau, Department of Labour, 
Ottawa. Her subject will be “The Older 
Woman and the Working World.” It is 
expected that Miss Royce will describe some 
of the problems that mature women 
encounter in trying to enter or re-enter the 
working world. This talk should be of 
particular interest to women, but will also 
contain many items of value to male 
employers and employees. 


On the broadcast during the week begin- 
ning October 8, A. Andras, Director of 
Legislation, Canadian Labour Congress, will 
speak on “Retirement Practices and Their 
Implications.” It is expected that Mr. Andras 
will help to bring wider understanding of 
the complex problems that arise in con- 
nection with the establishment of retire- 
ment policies. 


The broadcast during the week beginning 
October 15 will be by James L. Clare, until 
recently a Professor of Actuarial Mathe- 
matics at the University of Manitoba and 


now an Actuarial Consultant, who will 
discuss the perplexities of pension plans. 
He will deal with the question: “Do you 
support your pension plan—or does your 
pension plan work for you?” 

On the program during the week begin- 
ning October 22, D. K. Grant, M.D., 
Director of Medical Services, Ontario 
Hydro-Electric Power Commission, Toronto, 
will discuss “Occupational Medicine and the 
Older Worker.” It is expected that Dr. 
Grant will describe some of the methods 
that can be used in industry to maintain the 
health of its workers, with particular refer- 
ence to the effects of occupational medicine 
on mature workers. 

The broadcast scheduled for the week 
beginning October 29 will be by A. F. 
MacArthur, Commissioner, Unemployment 
Insurance Commission, who will talk on 
the subject of “Finding Jobs for Older 
Workers.” It is expected that Mr. MacArthur 
will describe the role of the National Em- 
ployment Service in assisting mature job 
applicants to overcome age barriers. 


Hon. Michael Starr, Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, will close the series during the week 
beginning November 5 by discussing “The 
Older Worker and the Community”. 


Coming issues of the LaBouR GAZETTE 
will summarize some of the points brought 
out by the various speakers. 

A list of the radio stations carrying the 
series may be obtained from the Informa- 
tion Branch, Department of Labour, Ottawa. 
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LABOUR STATISTICS 


Tables A-1 to A-2—Labour Force....... 

Table B-1—Labour Income 

Tables C-1 to C-6—Employment, Hours and Earnings...... 
Tables D-1 to D-6—Employment Service Statistics 

Tables E-1 to E-4—Unemployment Insurance 

Tables F-1 and F-2—Prices 


A—Labour Force 
TABLE A-1—REGIONAL DISTRIBUTION, WEEK ENDED JULY 22, 1961 


(Estimates in thousands) 
Sourcs: DBS Labour Force Survey 


Atlantic . Prairie British 
| : me. Canada Region Quebec Ontario Region Columbia 
} PETIS EADOUL FORGO. 50.00 vc cn occ0ss a tiesiecte 6,743 629 1,855 2,457 1,195 607 
1 OR = Se a a Se 4,972 474 1,395 1,772 879 452 
q IV RIAN OMT RNase caccenclg ye 6. ayeiaye oye <1959"9 4 1,771 155 460 685 316 155 
BE 0 wears, 2 eater th ocree ae se 823 98 254 259 152 60 
Le MUNG cae cans vob ayes» oon css 855 90 275 280 145 65 
DAD PORNO eee sige s'o:08 5 eaiak ea 2,951 246 818 1,107 504 276 
BPae-Ot GORUA och pe sidie eioa tele omeplecnee 1,888 171 460 726 344 187 
65 years and OVEr...........-e-eeees 226 24 48 85 50 19 
PEDIC oetees oae canis cie'eis ass s e's. oisols ceo « 6,389 586 1,733 2,345 1,158 567 
a ae ISR AP ae os Re 4,681 437 1,295 1,681 849 419 
MERU oy cece cnet vies cite var ees 1,708 149 438 664 309 148 
SI RAOULGHTAN, Ss cad pale v oly 3130006 Bareiaie's 792 67 157 200 335 33 
Non-Agricultural.....9............5+ 5,597 519 1,576 2,145 823 534 
eSICd WOPKOIS so. cet easy er esesseecadee 5,130 461 1, 428 2,000 762 479 
Nidtits tc, ienmsetce andduee tec sas 3,612 329 1,030 1,393 514 346 
WROUNGNS 20 oe oko ccleis ¥ beck duieeee 1,518 132 398 607 248 133 
ORDO VOC pct ers lvoe eater nerd viene si0\are 354 43 122 112 37 40 
MeathOPUS. Lave POE RNC USTs Aaa IS 291 37 100 91 30 33 
WOMEN norris wo sacar aster ayiee vr ois 63 * 22 21 * * 
Persons Not in the Labour Force........ 5, 280 582 1,568 1,762 859 509 
TENS seis Hae ain het nse en eh RA te Kae Bi 1,015 130 295 310 165 115 
WY GING ets aye tis miaivee e oasain a oles else aieta 4,265 452 1,273 1,452 694 394 
* Less than 10,000. 
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TABLE A-2—UNEMPLOYED 
(Estimates in thousands) 


Source: DBS Labour Force Survey 


Total unemployed......cr--coceecc cern tetraemece ces cceemeseaesenavicie sine sisiclecin 


On temporary layoff up to 30 days 
Without work and seeking work 


Seeking full-time work 
Seeking part-time work 


Seeking under 1 month 
Seeking 1—3 months 
Seeking 4—6 montis 
Seeking more than 6 months 


B—Labour Income 


TABLE B-1—ESTIMATES OF LABOUR INCOME 


Nore: All figures in this table except those for 1956 have been revised. Monthly and quarterly figures may not add 


to annual totals because of rounding. 


($ Millions) 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Monthly Total 


Quarterly Totals) 


Year and Trans- ‘ 
Month . portation, 5 =3r re oe ae 
oe nu- ce ns - . * Oo 
Mining fact tore Forestry Ste ote Trade Ccadine Riots an 
Conn overn- | Labour 
cate) ment) | income 

1956—Total....] 498 4, 586 1,560 371 1,210 239 2,069 3,546 617 14,890 

1957—Total....] 53 4,838 1,661 336 1,311 277 2,265 3,920 683 16,018 

1958—Total....] 527 4,828 1,677 270 1,329 298 2,359 4,295 739 16,524 

1959—Total....} 552 5, 103 1,773 288 1,472 316 2,528 4,705 819 17,761 

1960—Total....} 551 5, 200 1,779 326 1,472 327 2,641 5,095 916 18,514 
1960— 

TWO ee en near 46.7 443.3 HOD: | Pears crane a\~ |je-e Sass oss heapelhe .steueote re 6 Lartrereieve tore tte meee eral ane ene 1,590.2 

Wulyeccdegeees 46.3 435.3 PBB EO) ichigo sa: <:«i['s asefecateaetereredl Geers: tems tetetel erotetes ear lett Seen are ec eae 1,578.9 

August....... 46.7 437.9 154.4 88.5 446.7 84.7 663.5 | 1,282.7 | 232.9 | 1,592.3 

September...] 46.9 442.0 DOSED | Reowiagas sr onece:vs| ater cterecctte are | crete enemeters eiletete eerie etlcrcrenree wie tee create 1,620.7 

October...... 45.7 437.5 BOA 2. bios x sulargs » Hees Rh aia «Meets SRNL eR Ine lam breece 1,599.8 

November...| 45.4 432.3 148.5 91.6 369.9 82.6 685.4 | 1,319.2 | 235.5 | 1,573.7 

December....| 44.3 422.6 Daa No elekaieissa '].o.a ole wresetarerci]fe ertte atete there Creve elute, otf avanePer ee Ra ener mrad 1,529.4 
1961— 

January...... 44,2 420.0 AOSD MG, Sata Sieiars: «0.0 || boceopere: stekeneshh] orexssesaputscetere)| etn arete eaters aketh «rare ehh | oe tcRerorerere 1,494.3 

February.. 44.4 424.4 142.0 62.1 278.7 81.8 656.5 | 1,327.4 | 235.7 | 1,502.3 

March rere cniis 44.5 427.1 TB ED: Lae ave. Riorere.0.0\| a cosabersaah ct teres | mteaatenepere cece |: ectenet anette reper ne ereeereaes lara eee ae ae 1,510.1 

April 43.2 431.5 MAb hve abcrrecrayecee til Refer liens so chan arevadl cease wieeeslfitotee nt eure! aye veruaeaae 1,536.2 

EN ene See 45.7 443.1 151.2 62.4 354.9 84.5 679.2 | 1,381.1 | 242.3 | 1,592.7 

Junef 46.2 457.9 WO2 7 "WS ascie.crs-s ‘xcayell ln etebaearaneversss emule caterers tact lls oro secrete] aameene ieee mere erate 1,656.6 


®) Quarterly figures are entered opposite the middle month of the quarter but represent quarterly totals. 


(2) Includes post office wages and salaries. 


%) Pigures in this column are for total labour income, Canada, but are not totals of the figures in the remaining col- 
umns of this table, as figures for labour income in Agriculture, Fishing and Trapping are not shown. 


*Revised. 
+Preliminary. 
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C—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


Tables C-1 to C-3 are based on reports from employers having 15 or more employees—at June 1961 employers 
in the principal non-agricultural industries reported a total employment of 2,867,729. Tables C=4 (every second 
month) and C-5 are based on reports from a somewhat smaller number of firms than Tables C-1 to C-3. They 
relate only to wage earners for whom statistics of hours of work are also available whereas Tables C-1 to C-3 
relate to salaried employees as well as to all wage earners in the reporting firms. 


TABLE C-1—EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS AND WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES 


(1949 = 100) 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Source: Employment and Payrolls, D.B.S. 


Industrial Composite 


Index Numbers (1949=100)() 


Manufacturing 
Index Numbers (1949=100) 

Average . Average 
Year and Month AntenEs Weekly Average Weekly. 
Employ- |Aggregate Wa ca Wages | Employ- |Aggregate Ww y Wages 

ment Payrolls is an ment Payrolls BBE and 
and | salaries and | Salaries 

Salaries Salaries 
$ $ 
Averages 
WOES. sae Sheep HAO 112.9 161.2 142.1 61.05 109.8 159.5 144.4 63.48 
bi kes de dees ie ee 120.7 182.0 150.0 64.44 115.8 176.8 15127 66.71 
bigs? eG gee: SA eee 122.6 194.7 158.1 67.93 115.8 185.3 159.1 69.94 
1 fie ag Oi ae tae oa 117.9 194.1 163.9 70.43 109.8 182.7 165.3 72.67 
2 2 ORS 380 JE oBee ame ESE S Aer 119.7 205.7 171.0 73.47 111.1 193.3 172.5 75.84 
1960 

ORR O. See ten aeie ohe SN she oc 122.8 217.7 176.1 75.67 112.1 201.8 177.8 78.16 
OT eo ehle chip om alae Binks Sfis.cre 121.9 217.8 177.6 76.28 110.2 198.4 177.8 78.18 
TST: ayo agen Mae PAC ae 123.1 291.0 176.8 75.94 be keys 199.7 176.5 77.62 
Beptember ps, . a... sae dele = « 123.1 220.7 178.2 76.55 111.6 201.6 178.2 78.37 
AGBUGET er See aioe ttm crete: : 121.5 218.2 178.3 76.60 109.6 199.4 179.6 78.95 
119.7 214.5 177.9 76.43 108.1 197.2 180.0 79.16 
114.8 202.4 175.0 75.18 104.1 187.0 177.2 77.92 
111.6 201.4 179.2 77.00 104.3 191.6 181.1 79.65 
111.0 202.5 181.1 77.80 104.6 193.5 182.5 80.24 
111.1 202.3 180.7 77.64 104.9 194.4 182.8 80.36 
112.6 206.3 181.8 78.12 105.4 196.7 184.1 80.95 
117.2 214.6 181.6 78.00 108.4 201.8 183.6 80.72 
121.0 223.2 182.9 78.59 111.0 208.0 184.8 81.27 


@Includes (1) Forestry (chiefly logging), (2) Mining (including milling), quarrying and oil wells, (3) Manufacturing 
(4) Construction, (5) Transportation, storage and communication, (6) Public utility operation, (7) Trade, (8) Finance, 
insurance and real estate and (9) Service, (mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry cleaning plants, business and recrea- 


tional service). 
*Revised. 
tPreliminary. 
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TABLE C-2—AREA SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES 
AND SALARIES 


(1949 = 100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 
Source: Employment and Payrolls, D.B.S. 


SNe — eee 


Average Weekly Wages 
Employment Index Numbers aad Salaries. in Doli 
ea, 
eo May Apr. May May Apr. May 
1961 1961 1960 1961 1961 1960 
ee 
$ $ $ 
Provinces 
as MGIANG ace eeoreasiet ern SRORNS Bae Aes 117.0 107.0 121.8 71.76 70.69 66.42 
Renfomdiandi PSIG cea sents he sions! arafalesnye Bare 131.9 111.2 131.8 56.39 59.29 55,65 
NOVRSGOU corse u rnc vc eee ve rcere vacate suisiaia athe 96.0 86.4 97.4 64.03 63.97 62.21 
New Brunswick. “ 99.1 88.7 99.1 61.45 64.55 61.18 
Quebec......... Maps as @ 116.4 112.3 117.8 75.22 75.60 72.89 
OntariOn. syacateesc ve seit 118.1 115.1 119.9 81.19 80.80 78.37 
IT AMTEODE feciritte cere jeseid c1sie vie elelervia’s : 109.8 105.1 111.3 72.86 72.78 71.21 
Saskatchewat.....c0..00scessteeeenensmers y 123.2 116.8 128.8 73.68 73.38 71.41 
Alberta (including Northwest Territories)... : 153.4 143.9 154.0 79.73 79.41 76.76 
British Columbia (including Yukon)................+- 112.0 108.8 116.4 85.33 86.03 82.86 
Canad anc airacanccet vociimisni lances geass 116.9 112.6 118.9 77.99 78.12 75.36 
Urban Areas 
(sialon BreearS HOG RUGEC DN GODS aUno GodatgD aac nandon 127.0 EEC 133.0 59.29 57.09 54.45 
Svlleyicetes oiatetels ociasiare eerie oinve elon ater b evele loins eiviateret sala 88.7 74.2 85.7 76.51 75.10 76.36 
nS PU 1S eet MO EME SEN Air emE myreet cr gore 7 121.2 113.3 115.2 63.56 64.12 61.62 
IVIONOLORS taseticiccrer cee elon ca iets er reisiomians cise ev eeivlasie) ss 102.5 99.2 97.8 60.23 60.06 60.11 
Parti G lah a acte nes tele Maentrio ss oietae nite pins cic a arta a 101.5 95.4 101.1 60.60 62.47 60.15 
Chicoutimi—Jonquiere..............seeeeeeeeeeeeees 110.4 107.9 118.8 95.10 97.78 86.33 
(A) 1H SCOR BRREAC OnEERpotD GUOCUbCUr sumaeoue sar cacte Ome 113.3 108.5 112.1 67.51 66.74 63.06 
SHorDrOOKe. matte cis ders sissies date cicissctats ars: sisgo «eaters 98.6 97.3 100.5 64.97 64.21 60.85 
Shawimigan cos ocswiomen: se ccrkem se locates wc 104.5 101.5 105.2 85.01 86.06 81.58 
ED Dree RVers secmstors clas ie carey sisroiers sical Ms « Metabo Lh By 108.5 115.7 72.89 73.28 68.20 
DPUMIMONA VillSs awa came see nes Oe ets aa cleo ede ces 74.9 75.0 74.8 63.10 63.49 59.99 
Montreal Lasoo eic acale a cles leceeie ora irelate late teiais Wieimiotaals: 122.8 121.7 123.7 cy ee 76.85 74.53 
Ottawa blu erento etiescssiaaar Ceitsieattngs eo 127.2 122.1 125.2 72.33 72.87 69.49 
Ge stOn chic eaeioe.. acaleve raid cicis opens che totere eis ole. cstgereebete’ oc 121.2 116.7 111.9 76.91 76.74 75.15 
Peter bOrour hs veccscacicorsale  qmoesiterte cictesaticctersies 90.4 88.7 98.2 86.88 85.01 83.65 
QBN Wa ahcc oa ace a's wreteee tition se ors ste precera sratiptetel stares 175.3 172.2 186.7 90.43 90.44 91.01 
Toronto Boer aiacecteteiensce Al epee aimee aloela aistereistats “aikhs Netecactstcl'® 130.4 128.7 129.9 81.69 81.41 78.76 
Hamilton., Dae ote nisietave OW ath bers whee dele oetalo acim diate ais 108.2 105.9 114.5 86.66 86.77 83.07 
St. WRTHATINGS i os.3. Geir Sas eens celeb alto Miser eae. 106.7 105.1 110.4 89.05 88.96 83.95 
INGA para chs Us hess tots simeeath enree tata mieten atevenis 98.9 92.3 100.6 81.02 83.24 77.30 
Brantiordteccace ovecee meet oye cea cncheetar roeioe ver 82.4 82.2 83.1 74.99 75.11 71.92 
Guelph deans. cate desde ews cbys Gen ie Rae Race ele 119.6 115.8 121.6 72.41 71.29 69.52 
Galt WEA sate. Heats. n: STS Te terete ie atulavew bind wove Avctere hehe atile.a.cheteso:e 105.4 105.2 115.8 70.52 69.65 67.16 
AE CHEN OL, SRT isto a FS violate: telssaer ake hits Se ie WERT SRI a 121.1 117.0 121.0 73.32 73.33 71.90 
Sudbury.. Manic eierdatare Ueaerate tie aia 146.5 146.1 144.7 90.82 91.55 88.44 
Timmins. e 91.5 90.5 94.1 70.90 71.18 68.89 
London. eee 128.1 125.1 124.6 74.09 74.08 71.86 
Sarnia.... 126.2 123.0 126.1 92.04 100.26 95.91 
Windsor....... Tiina arash ants Oe 74.4 12.7 79.1 88.32 87.17 87.39 
Sault Ste. Marie 140.0 135.2 143.2 104.49 99.46 93.14 
Ft. William—Pt. Arthur 110.2 105.0 109.2 80.47 80.93 77.57 
Winnipeg Seay scamecniaarstern/mip(auiian al vaiNete we ueote are eee eens ears 110.7 107.4 ii .7 70.14 70.23 68.21 
a SAG Tia Tne ap a Ol Se A ae 132.7 129.6 133.8 72.23 72.00 68.63 
Baskntoonawvevetenene rence: 143.4 134.3 139.4 69.18 69.68 67.52 
MICVON LOM saniee enon tain ctearets 187.0 177.9 186.4 74.56 74.07 71.83 
CR Bary en cto eens semen occas eee ar 172.2 166.7 170.8 75.77 75.86 72.97 
IVEMCOUY ED a siascisraciaceraa vvetsratre cts Berttars cc ottomts atteieion 111.0 109.3 115.0 83.75 84.35 81.23 
VAC LOMA racy sar fa eile encase hoe ocaieiav cts 107.0 104.8 111.1 76.85 78.07 74.11 
le ee ee | 
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TABLE C-3—INDUSTRY SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY 
WAGES AND SALARIES 


(1949 = 100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 
Source: Employment and Payrolls D.B.S. 


Employment Index Average Weekly Wages 
Numbers and Salaries, in Dollars 
Industry 
Apr. May May Apr. May 
1961 1960 1961 1961 1960 
$ 
SO SS 4-5 FRR eee |. Ie eet itcscas. 111.8 118.0 95.80 95.16 93.86 
vo ERS ne 7 130.3 137.9 98.32 96.35 95.65 
RPC See ce Mica ciob os .ciaie eave videwaiemaee evades 70.7 74.0 79.51 77.56 76.65 
RUBBER INCA) PRRs clon nics soto se Mideearans 185.9 197.5 104.98 103.01 102.29 
Per eer Rc eaters ORE a wieicininfaiea sibide is eieio lente. Ginn: 76.5 81.8 95.38 96.54 95.59 
SCORN J 2BRSS £5 SSPE Sac: 98 RSS AISI rer i 37.5 40.9 74,22 71.35 74.34 
PIPL ANG MOMINAL PAR, oo. . cima ncaa sce sc.iase0deekhe x 244.7 258.1 111.60 113.14 110.08 
PM SEUAN. CMs as cp aie Thiele, oe siden vdndbee ease 4 131.0 133.9 85.87 87.46 82.41 
SE REREARUUABNOINS EA ci ole occ ep Gui nw teseedonidss ees 105.4 110.6 80.70 80.95 77.80 
PUTING POOLE Cee eccrine wodde vee dedeeetts 5 107.5 116.1 86.88 86.90 83.47 
Biaeiuralile £0008, «i550 <s:<cooisie os veloc s'agwi meas ces _ 103.6 106.0 75.29 75.77 72,57 
Food and beverages ia: CARED Sata eee 104.5 113.1 72.00 72.72 70.21 
Meat products. . <= 5 128.7 137.2 82.55 80.97 79.37 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables Tier 84.8 64,47 68.55 62.63 
Grain mill products.............. 98.9 103.7 79.05 78.37 75.38 
Bread and other bakery products es 107.6 112.2 68.14 66.59 67.07 
Distilled and malt liquors.............0.00eee00: 5 97.0 103.8 96.37 96.09 94.18 
Tobacco and tobacco products.............e.ee0e8: : 77.9 78.0 82.27 80.87 78.49 
AEF PI PAUOW wae oes de vie dae dade de cog dsineis sees 96.0 102.5 82.29 82.27 79.30 
ERAGE PLOGUCIE. «cool tne coer e it kweesosededcseets 85.6 80.5 53.85 53.89 48.83 
Boots and shoes (except rubber)..............--+ 91.9 86.9 51.00 50.95 46.34 
Textile products (except clothing).................. 76.7 loudl 63.82 64,14 61.88 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods............. 69.8 70.2 59.57 60.81 57.91 
BV OOMEN BOOS so cicsd Scie ga eHe STAR AE 6 oe Na Saelee ‘ 59.5 61.0 60.89 60.43 58.23 
Synthetic textiles and silk ; 81.8 83.5 71.20 70.11 68.78 
Clothing (textile and fur)........... 5 89.1 88.0 49.25 50.25 46.96 
NaS RISES <5 016 «Sasha o oie hoe Saoawinnniad iets ‘ 90.2 90.4 47.90 49.01 45.63 
Women’s clothing........0¢.6060... ‘ 98.5 92.7 50.41 52.25 48.36 
TACOS 2s Beaders daa dwis)aiotapiatardl did aidiaad gees 5 69.4 69.8 49.23 49.70 47.01 
PROGR PFOCGS. 0505 hb ieee eadedleresiewiess ‘ 97.2 106.1 69.35 70.33 66.10 
Pawan planing WMS. 55 .6c<0ccacccececccecsee es ‘ 97.4 108.4 71.63 73.56 68.09 
Lye Leg bg: ee ae ee ar ee 3 105.9 110.3 66.53 66.09 63.90 
Other wood products. .05 sie Sees ce seas cecdeesssts : 79.1 87.7 62.04 61.98 59.82 
ADE PTOAUOG 5.554 50% < dade cereec ead canwdvese sees 5 120.9 123.8 94.2 96.28 89.73 
Pulp and! paper mills. ..6.. 6.6.06606006 ‘ 121.9 124.9 101.72 104.45 96.46 
Other paper Producis..c..20 00050606 cecevserewees 118.7 1211 76.2 76.45 73.20 
Printing, publishing and allied industries........... 5 123.2 124.3 87.32 87.14 84.79 
Tron and steel producte.....00 ccc occ cseeccnnsereres . 101.9 109.0 92.07 91.50 87.69 
Agricultural implements...............000-0e000% ‘ 69.9 76.5 92.42 93.02 90.23 
Fabricated and structural steel.................. : 142.0 161.8 93.66 2.72 87.57 
Bar adware and GOOl6. «6... 5.20icicc ceviecieisieiseecinsicn ss , 98.3 102.7 81.44 82.03 79.82 
Heating and cooking appliances. . dederistens 92.1 95.4 78.16 77.62 76.97 
PEM PAM IANES Het cloiat picler A arcitete Rei Ree aelNseigen Net . 87.3 92.3 86.41 86.67 82.49 
Machinery, 1 META 4 5 sialic tee ee elaccdia dT visigs.0(gia3 ‘ 113.0 119.5 88.10 88.23 84.98 
Primary iron and steel..............6+. ae . 115.4 123.4 107.89 105.30 98.47 
Sheet metal products... 1 103.6 110.1 90.54 89.97 87.56 
Wire and wire products... a 108.4 119.8 91.75 92.09 88.72 
Transportation equipment.......... ce - 103.3 112.8 90.87 91.30 89.03 
PASPORALG BUG PATEB 5 3 saccade eicisiercsivia no's Be j 257.0 242.9 95.40 95.44 92.59 
MOLOE WOUICIES 5 diag x odisis vdieo! doin: o)s o o.s!ela sai ea : 103.3 115.5 100.18 98.87 100.03 
Motor vehicles parts and accessories........ mea : 101.9 110.0 90.95 90.85 87.00 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment......,..... i 3.0 64.5 81,02 81.08 80.21 
Shipbuilding and repairing...............++- ee ‘ 113.7 133.1 81.56 85.39 81.01 
Non-ferrous metal products...........0ceeereeeeees é 122.4 130.4 93.13 92.42 87.91 
BAGIINGHY POGUE: io.gsccccd acd sceedendnananes é 135.3 144.0 90.04 90.58 85.52 
Brass and copper products Reta a Nae sisi AV NGS ialela’s 100.6 103.7 87.57 86.72 83.55 
Smelting and refining. 4...........0eseeeeeeeees 142.2 153.8 101.20 99.89 94.53 
Electrical apparatus and supplies............-..++++ 127.2 134.7 87.64 87.58 84.23 
Heavy electrical machinery.............0-00005 96.1 108.0 94,91 95.19 91.68 
Telecommunication equipment...........+.+000 210.4 214.8 86.71 87.82 82.07 
Non-metallic mineral products...............0+005 130.4 144.7 85.31 83.30 80.90 
CARS PIOAUGUB e686 5.2.56 Janos hese as shed Kensseleys 78.8 93.6 77.75 77.56 75.86 
lass and glass products.........ecscsseeeeeeees 149.5 151.5 80.98 80.07 76.71 
Products of petroleum and coal.............6.+0065 135.7 139.8 117.39 116.26 116.72 
Petroleum refining and products..........-++.++- 138.5 142.5 118.18 116.95 117.79 
(CNEmICAl PIOMUCtAL, gccceresscdsehaacadediersecedt 130.9 134.3 94.85 93.96 90.37 
Medicinal and aryert yori preparations...... 118.8 118.6 82.81 83.15 79.76 
Acids, alkalis and salts, 2 iinccs ce ncdinssodsv ees 153.4 153.9 107.52 105.10 102.13 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries............. 132.6 130.0 71.45 72.28 69.20 
BOOMS UL UACLIOID fats aed ccc taie «214.0 v4 4.8.9 .0'bin sins) siaiee ae 3p 106.6 130.4 80.99 82.72 77.58 
Building and general engineering.............+-000 105.1 123.9 87.80 89.82 84.28 
Highways, bridges and streets.........++.+-++e00 109.1 141.1 70.79 71.34 67.93 
Electric and motor transportation..............++. 133.1 132.7 82.71 81.80 80.15 
Service 143.0 143.8 55.21 55.91 52.96 


Industrial composite.............cscceecccssceeees 
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- =5 based on reports from a somewhat smaller number of firms than Tables C-1 to C-3. 
mTiney telat ia Wise iarhens for ie statistics of hours of work are also available whereas Tables C-1 to 
C-3frelate to salaried employees as well as to all wage-earners of the co-operative firms. 


TABLE C-4—HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING BY PROVINCES 
(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) Source: Man-hours and Hourly Earnings (Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Average Hours Worked Average Hourly Earnings 

r Ma April May May April Ma. 
1961 1 1960 1961 1961 1960 
Newfoundland.............-000eeeeeeee 40.7 41.0 41.6 7 1°78 1°58 
IN Oye SEOUL Seteistolacai-'pic tere rotate iass ola) e etait oe 40.1 40.7 41.1 1.60 1.61 1.55 
INS wr Bruns WICK ters 5:<isfo\s:atereisiatern sinleve osieiarale 38.8 42.3 41,5 1.56 1.63 1,54 
Quebec: ser faerpesare «ales. tareiateiute slealorstafaiscarere 41.4 41.5 40.5 1.65 1.64 1.61 
ORGATIOT foe cts oie orset orders Teele foe ae Staats 40.5 40.3 40.2 1.94 1.94 1,88 
Manitoba 5.5 ee aioe oiaeie stage apetnis chs = she ake 39.8 39.8 39.7 1.73 1.72 1,69 
Sask atchewane syrah dee ses) 's aie slam eet 39.5 39.4 39.5 1.99 1.99 1,89 
PA berta sh. ctiavamasicie et eshie aah «ule + eis aie:s 39.9 39.8 39.7 1.96 1.95 1.90 
British Columbia). i... .<js« - <toieiste cise 37.8 38.4 37.5 2.23 2.24 2.16 


“) Includes Northwest Territories. 
@) Includes Yukon Territory. 


Nore:—Information on hours and earnings by cities is obtainable from Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings (Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics.) 


| 
| 
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TABLE C-5—HOURS AND EARNINGS BY INDUSTRY 


(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) 
Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 
(The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Average Weekly Average Hourly Average Weekly 
Hours Earnings Wages 
Industry _ 
Ma Apr. | May | May |; Apr. | May | May | Apr. | May 
1961 | 1961 | 1960 | 1961 | 1961 | 1960 | 1961 | 1961 | 1960 
no. no. $ $ $ $ $ $ 
PN. REE cn ako nrice Mes nedvawserdes 1] 41.4] 41.9] 2.12) 2.13] 2.09 | 89.13 | 88.04] 87.41 
Metal mining.................. 4] 41.6] 42.0] 2.20] 2.20] 2.16 | 93.24 | 91.35] 91.00 
oe a A ee ee eos ‘ 66 Pe4l 5b a8. 1. | Ltd yo d7d 1.66: redo rede 
Wiher metals. i... kes -9] 41.6] 41.6 | 2.39] 2.39] 2.36 |100.38 | 99.17} 98.44 
BO Pe Te ees Sch cin wee -4] 39.9] 40.4] 1.96] 1.96] 1.98 | 79.48 | 77.97 | 80.02 
Weer ee soe WERE Es cc bcaiss sete 0 15-40.6 19940.%ej Lea | 1.72) | L078: | V2ez ON sGQvon ime 72ed 
Oil and natural gas -3 | 38.7] 39.9] 2.35] 2.87] 2.32 | 92.26 | 91.49 | 92.56 
INGMM=INCLAL Sco ces fos eheeee esse -7| 42.6} 42.9) 1.95] 1.97] 1.85 | 83.38] 84.10 | 79.55 
Manufacturing.................. 40.5 | 40.6] 40.1] 1.84] 1.84] 1.79 | 74.38 | 74.56] 71.69 
Durable goods................ 40.8 | 40.8] 40.5] 1.99] 1.99} 1.93 | 81.24 | 81.26] 78.18 
Non-durable goods 40.1] 40.4] 39.7] 1.70] 1.70] 1.65 | 68.03 | 68.43 | 65.29 
PiGod Bnd HE VEPaREs: <2 5.0). casio scien hs Peete 40.8 | 40.6 | 40.9] 1.64] 1.65] 1.59 | 66.89 | 67.10] 65.03 
MCA PTOMUCHB IG! ss sees ce Es dle elsicsestats 41.4] 40.2} 40.7] 1.91] 1.91] 1.86 | 79.20 | 76.64] 75.79 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables.| 38.5 | 39.5] 38.3] 1.41] 1.48] 1.39 | 54.79 | 58.55] 53.34 
Gras mill! producns 1: .\<\ca ste 5's shew sic delaras 43.1 | 42.2] 42.3] 1.75] 1.74] 1.69 | 75.66 | 73.55] 71.59 
Bread and other bakery products........... 42.6] 41.8] 42.8] 1.48] 1.46] 1.46 | 63.01 | 61.29 | 62.56 
Distilled liquors................ -.--| 40.0] 40.3] 40.6] 2.09] 2.09] 2.00 | 83.84 | 84.22] 81.18 
Binie Rquors!* ot obese os 39.4] 39.4] 39.8 | 2.384] 2.38] 2.25 | 92.13 | 91.58 | 89.43 
Tobacco and tobacco products 40.4] 39.9] 40.2] 1.90] 1.90 | #1.82 | 76.95 | 75.67 | 72.97 
Rubber products.............. 40.6] 41.1] 40.1] 1.87] 1.86] 1.83 | 75.79 | 76.34] 73.29 
Leather products.................. 39.4] 39.7] 35.4] 1.25] 1.24] 1.22} 49.01 | 49.10] 43.10 
Boots and shoes (except rubber).. -o--| 39.1] 39.2] 34.6] 1.19] 1.18 | 1.18 | 46.64 | 46.41] 40.85 
Other leather products..................06- 39.8 | 40.8] 37.3] 1.386] 1.35] 1.29 | 54.34 | 55.05 | 48.17 
Textile products (except clothing)............. 41.6] 41.9} 41.3 | 1.37] 1.37] 1.34 | 57.06 | 57.45 | 55.30 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods........ 39.3 | 40.4] 39.7] 1.389] 1.40] 1.35 | 54.82 | 56.43 | 53.38 
PGGMER COOKS. Shad: ies shia tinacty owsk Dorray 43.4 | 438.1] 42.3] 1.28] 1.28] 1.25] 55.49 | 55.24 | 52.78 
Synthetic textiles and silk 43.4 | 43.1] 42.4) 1.47] 1.44] 1.44] 63.60 | 62.25 | 61.16 
Clothing (textile and fur)............ 37.4 | 38.2] 36.4] 1.17] 1.18] 1.14 | 43.82 | 45.03 | 41.28 
Mente clothing. -i.< cic sew sielae ess 36.7 | 37.6 | 36.0] 1.17] 1.18] 1.14 | 43.00 | 44.29 | 41.01 
Women’s clothing................. 36.3 | 37.4] 35.3] 1.23] 1.26] 1.20] 44.79 | 46.97 | 42.24 
NSHTE POGGHIS ees oe see's sess os 9% 40.1 | 40.6] 38.8] 1.09] 1.10} 1.07 | 43.83 | 44.49 | 41.38 
PWood'products.... 20.0000. Sicasccee cs safe(ee40s8) 41.38 740.0 | 260 | 1263 || 157) 165.79) 167.21. | 638200 
Saw and planing mills, ......ns..cse0en secu 40.3 41.0 39.5 Van 1,75 1.67 | 69.15 | 71.74 65.98 
MParnrture. fois 5 Ui ds cess ce gate e es oe een 41.8 41.7 41.1 1.46 1.46 1.44 | 61.17 | 60.91 59.02 
Other wood products. ............+.s0e000% 41.6] 42.0] 41.3] 1.86] 1.35] 1.33 | 56.46 | 56.76 | 55.13 
Paper products. .......8i% slik seled = o% ---| 40.9 41.6 40.9 2.15 | 2.17 2.05 | 88.11 | 90.28 83.94 
Pulp and paper mills.................- -..| 40.9] 41.8) 41.1] 2.32] 2.384] 2.19 | 95.04 | 98.05 | 90.13 
OLher pAper PLOGUGCEB. ..45.0<p05 2-22 sence ons 41.0} 41.0} 40.5] 1.70] 1.69] 1.65 | 69.44 | 69.37] 66.71 
Printing, publishing and allied industries..... 38.7 | 38.7 | 39.2] 2.22 | 2.21 | 2.17 | 85.99 | 85.76 | 84.87 
*Tron and steel products.......0cecasssenecees 40.9} 40.6} 40.3] 2.14] 2.13 | 2.06 | 87.51 | 86.70] 983.15 
Agricultural implements..............- --.| 40.0] 40.3] 40.5] 2.17] 2.19] 2.09 | 86.64 | 88.20 | 84.59 
Fabricated and structural steel 40.6 | 40.3] 40.1] 2.11] 2.08 | 2.03 | 85.54 | 84.06] 81.44 
Hardware and tools. 22.25... 2.020055 5006054 41.9 42.3 41.8 1.79 1.78 1.78 | 74.85 | 75.45 74.56 
Heating and cooking appliances............. 40.0 | 39.3} 40.0| 1.78] 1.80] 1.78] 71.18 | 70.63 | 71.16 
roe CASUIHge se. s SOO, Sess Pere sae ees tee 40.7 40.9 39.4 2.00 2.00 1.97 | 81.50 | 81.92 77.61 
Machinery, industrial...................+-- 41.5 | 41.4) 41.3] 1.98] 1.99] 1.92 | 82.05 | 82.29] 79.40 
Primary iron and steeli.....0...00.eueeeees 41.0] 39.9] 39.3] 2.54] 2.53 | 2.40 |104.28 |100.88 | 94.39 
Sheet metal products. .......0.00cssscesse. 40.8 40.7 41.0 2.12 2.10 2.03 | 84.49 | 85.64 83.42 
Wire and wire products............+.0+ee00 41.6} 41.6] 41.0] 2.07] 2.08] 2.01 | 86.10 | 86.34 | 82.33 
*Transportation equipment............-.+++6 40.3 40.6 | 40.9 2.0 2.11 2.04 | 85.02 | 85.47 | 83.68 
Aircraft and parts....... 42.1] 42.1] 41.9] 2.10] 2.10 | 2.02 | 88.62 | 88.42 |. 84.49 
Motor vehicles............s.05+-+ 40.2 39.6 41.7 2.30 2.30 2.26 | 92.68 | 91.24 94.12 
Motor vehicle parts and accessories... -| 40.6] 40.6] 40.7) 2.10] 2.11 | 2.01 | 85.28 | 85.52 | 81.83 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment........ 89.1] 39.8} 39.8} 2.00] 1.97 1.96 | 78.35 | 78.37 | 77.89 
Shipbuilding and repairing................+5 89.1) 40.7 || 40.4 | 2.08 | 2.05, | 1.95: | 79368 || 88.82 lle 7008 
*Non-ferrous metal products.............0++5+ 40.5 | 40.5] 40.0] 2.15] 2.14] 2.05 | 87.30 | 86.55] 82.13 
DANIEL INHIT PPOGUCIBL b' aewle wisig es claleleaisie ern, 41.7 | 42.0} 42.1] 1.93] 1.92] 1.82 | 80.41 | 80.77 | 76.49 
Brass and copper products...........00-00+5 40.9 | 40.4] 40.0] 2.01 1.99 1.93 | 82.11 | 80.56 | 77.12 
Smelting and refining. ..d.............0+00- 40.2 | 40.0] 39.4] 2.37] 2.36 | 2.26 | 95.45 | 94.39 | 88.88 
*Electrical apparatus and supplies............. 40.5 | 40.7} 40.1 1.89 1.87 | 1.84 | 76.32 | 76.24 | 73.87 
Heavy electrical machinery and equipment.| 40.7 | 40.7] 40.3} 2.08 | 2.08 | 2.04 | 84.39 | 84.83 82.30 
Telecommunication equipment............ | 40.00) 40.6 |) 38.8), 1.76] 1.76 1.67 | 70.31 | 71.29 | 66.23 
Refrigerators, vacuum cleaners and appli- 
IGOR Ca Aude We-cierele t+, opeake oie me o pia dtets dials 39.8 40.6 39.1 1,92 1.90 1.89 | 76.29 | 77.03 73.96 
NY CUE ATt Cl) CALSIC veg Aleve ie atsteas viprsteessiehs.o Datghs ute 42.0 41.3 41.3 2.08 2.08 2.01 | 87.27 | 84.01 82.99 
Miscellaneous electrical products............ 40.3 | 40.2] 40.3 1.78 | 1.76 1.74 | 71.80 | 70.73 | 70.30 
*Non-metallic mineral products...........+.. 43.3] 41.9 | 42.8) 1.86] 1.85] 1.78 | 80.71 | 77.75 | 76.24 
WL VT OUMCUS tree a. ce mceiieties cx oeen Maae ines 42.7 42.2 42.9 1.70 1.69 1.65 | 72.82 | 71.17 70.82 
Glass and glass products........--.seeeeee+ 41.2 | 40.6 41.1 1.86 1.85 1.76 | 76.76 | 75.25 | 72.41 
Products of petroleum and coal...........-... 41.6 | 40.9 | 41.4] 2.58 | 2.54] 2.55 |107.13 /103.99 | 105.53 
G@iemiical BrOoduCts: s «sb «sisi + rile =< -foie/ ints sere 41.4] 40.7] 40.7] 2.04] 2.02 | 1.96 | 84.46 | 82.22 | 79.66 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations..| 40.4 | 40.0] 40.1 1.55 1.56 | 1.50 | 62.83 | 62.25 | 60.01 
Acids, alkalis and salts..............0++-0+% 41.0 40.5 41,2 2.39 2.33 2.24 | 97.94 | 94,20 92.36 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries........ 40.8] 41.7] 40.4 1,52 1,51 1.48 | 61.98 | 62.82 | 59.89 
RU GMISCETICLION oe «ta eo iss = ose cer anes «als aohete tome 39.5 | 39.3} 39.1) 1.97] 2.02] 1.91 | 77.85 | 79.58 | 74.84 
Building and general engineering.............. 39.3 | 39.4] 38.4) 2.14] 2.20] 2.10] 84.13 | 86.81} 80.79 
Highways, bridges and streets. . 39.8 | 39.1 40.2 1.68 | 1.69 | 1.61 | 66.74 | 66.18] 64.80 
Electric and motor transportation, 43,4.) .43..0.-1---438,4 |» 1,90 | --1,89 |--1,83--}- 82..35-| -81,08-| --79.24 
38.8 | 39.0] 39.3} 1.07] 1.07] 1.04 | 41.52 | 41.66 | 40.89 
38.7 | 38.5] 39.2) 1.04] 1.04] 1.02 | 40.22 | 40.19 | 39.88 
40.1 41.0 40.4 1.03 1.03 1.00 | 41.41 | 42.17 40.50 
*Durable manufactured goods industries. 
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BLE C-6—EARNINGS AND HOURS OF HOURLY-RATED 
cs WAGE EARNERS IN MANUFACTURING 
Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 
DE ————— nn En 


Index Number of 
Average Weekly 


Hours Average Average 1949 =100 

Period Worked Hourly Weekly Wages (1949 ) 

Per week | Earnings Wages Guient 1949 

Dollars Dollars 
ee en ee | ee ee en ee ee 
No $ $ No 

NR hon See eee 41.0 1.45 59.45 142.4 122.4 

eae uae oe ei ea sake ay 41.0 1.52 62.40 149.5 126.3 

Monthly Average 1957..........ecee reece ence ce eeens S : Ln 3 43 ieee yy ; 

LORR PERC te Bs SoS ‘ : 

Month Seca 1959 SG ae LER Re Fa See 40.7 1272 70.16 168.1 132.8 
Last Pay Period in: 

Bee Rae a ery 40.4 1.79 72.19 173.0 135.6 

Ses Satie Ga a eB 40.6 i =| cot | ace | sag 

ENT CUBEOMECAG. oceans chi thcbeneaaede ne fatae 40.5 1.76 71.46 171.2 133.3 

Saptediben vast atu bdanch ose sso ds aaeariee 40.9 ony 72.37 173.4 134.0 

October 0x4. Sontarscsdblab cae beeer tees 40.6 1.78 72.66 174.1 134.3 

Novembereectielicct densbe edfaalc alah 40.6 1.79 72.82 174.5 134.6 

Dace ben.ihen eat. slcckd h ie AES 38.7 1.82 70.60 169.1 130.9 

Seen St ae er ee 40.1 1.81 72.76 174.3 135.2 

ahs eee ENS, 2 heh nn eC NP ais Gee 40.4 1.82 73.40 175.9 136.2 

MiGs oe yar hee Ck ee ae 40.3 1.83 73.64 176.4 136.7 

prio Sane J hes bo SENS ae MR a 40.6 1.84 74.56 178.6 138.5 

AV aio Riad wal Risk laehted oe: 40.5 1.84 74, 44 178.3 138.3 

Finet.adae aaa e ee Loe Se ee 41.1 1.83 75.22 180.2 139.7 


Nore: The index of average weekly wages in 1949 dollars is computed by dividing the index of average weekly 
wages in current dollars by the Consumer Price Index. For a more complete statement of uses and limitations of the 
adjusted figures see Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, D.B.S., page ii. 


tRevised. 
tLatest figures subject to revision. 


D—National Employment Service Statistics 


Tables D-1 to D-5 are based on two statistical reports of the National Employment 
Service. These reports serve different operational purposes and, therefore, the data are 
not necessarily identical. 


TABLE D-1—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 


(Sourcn: National Employment Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission) 


Patsa Unfilled Vacancies* Registrations for Employment 
erio | 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 

Date Nearest: 
August MTOLODO carciein cis Serene te tis 18,363 16,665 35,028 132,710 72,674 205, 384 
August TLS Or eye ease 38,195 19,636 57,831 105, 417 69,272 174, 689 
August DOO Lee nels Gore tes eee 20, 837 14,060 34,897 171,765 84,581 256,346 
August Ure OO8 sac cs Sarecinn ce opis 11,505 11,858 23 , 363 252, 853 119,157 372,010 
August Pe QO0 Fs Misc os igarentineinine 14,2385 14,317 28,552 185, 527 106, 965 292,492 
August TOGO sricccca score mecereleere 14,673 12,594 27,267 242,582 128,062 370, 644 
September 1, 1960............0.e00- 13,748 14,427 28,175 236,969 117,044 354,013 
October DL OGO Ne ve aircce an cnenehe 12,2389 13,796 26,035 228,632 115,358 343, 990 
NOVemberaalOCOscnery. snceuraacte 11,944 10, 866 22,810 281, 484 124, 255 405,739 
December) 11960 hear ance ceenonne 15,932 10,799 26,731 393, 856 144,123 537,979 
January TAGO La cuaecmnacenc 9,859 7,996 17,855 570,789 163, 893 734, 682 
Mebronry sie tOG hewn cn sone eee 8, 866 8,377 17,248 668, 766 185,972 854,788 
March De 1O0Vsccoiscosrue cet caren 8,786 9,513 18,299 691,351 186,991 878,342 
April TSMLOGL Seeccsssinc atere aaniera’e’e 9,927 11,387 21,314 683,034 180, 982 864,016 
May DOG a Sevcviecuroachrine 14,098 13, 802 27,900 594,904 172, 884 767,788 
June WG MOGL paavaca ascsscumeacote 17,078 17, 208 34, 286 418,218 151,611 569, 829 
July DSGGU Ue vewnaee cet 15,103 16,445 31,548 268, 284 125, 447 393,731 
August LT OVSOL IG nentmemoens 15, 880 14,732 30,612 246,016 117,993 364,009 


eee ee le 
“) Latest figures subject to revision. 
* Current Vacancies only. Deferred Vacancies are excluded. 
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TABLE D-2—UNFILLED VACANCIES BY INDUSTRY AND BY SEX AS AT JUNE 30, 


1961(:) 


(Souncz: National Employment Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission) 


Change from 
Industry Male Female Total May 31 June 30 
1961 1960 
Agriculture, Fishing, Trapping.................... 895 929 1,824 | + 1,084 422 
Ey see an: SAR a Soe Smee SS ee ene a 1,639 5 1,644} + 49 | — 3,126 
pening, Quarrying and Oil Wells.................. 444 56 500 | — 3825] — 175 
EPR annem nce sisaatd se Piod odds s 309 20 329 - 34 - 42 
ie dcararninceieibsisinlnroie sieraisiv nin wwiaieis' wien kittens 89 20 109 - 123 - 68 
Dion IMGGel Inne... ©. «te << s:<:0.6.cbeiseearierstuainass 25 1 26]; — 97) — 55 
Quarrying, Clay and Sand Pits................... 9 3 122) — 2] + 3 
Mis cicle srolciesu Weta wlts =< a ale sie Risvelcle, wiesarrne 6 12 12 24 =- 69 =- 13 
SRMMSEEE REG UTEIIONG OTS 6 2S vee lta « «cle clelaycle ware «8 4 3,276 2432 5,708 | — 9); + 978 
EMIS BAL DB VETHBER, ose se s'cerc cls deo one cases 378 658 1,036} — ae eo S68 
Tobacco and Tobacco Products...............-+- ll 4 1] — 7\ + 4 
BUEN WAIAUOUS, S22 5:0 Rieck ord ais clea SRO hides: iain 22 15 37 Sip 8 + 15 
Tee er pe TOAUCIS, 5.5. Bet bk... ap ccebedes nonese 49 111 160 - 9 + 5 
Textile Products (except clothing)................ 79 103 182} + 6| — 29 
Clothing (textile and fur)....5......ccccceesscecs 132 740 872 | + 120} + 219 
Wood Products 385 86 471 = 55 + 191 
Paper Products 150 75 225) — 76) — 68 
Printing, Publishing and Allied Industries......... 116 98 214 - 52 - 8 
Htow and) Sigel Products !ith .....ccic< depecsegesecs 576 106 682 + 32) + 84 
Transportation Equipment...............20eee08- 524 61 685 | + 95) + 73 
Non-Ferrous Metal Products................-205- 108 36 144) — 51 — 39 
Electrical Apparatus and Supplies................ 219 122 341 - 22) + 13 
Non-Metallic Mineral Products.................-. 170 31 201); + 5 [+ 79 
Products of Petroleum and Coal.................. 29 18 47} — 25) + 9 
pansies Praducts, .2..86 6 Mb ab aceeowes Cade. 187 85 272) — 89} — 9 
Miscellaneous Manufacturing Industries........... 141 83 224]; — 35 | + 71 
BATIICEION 5 ose acioiciccermmasasmennwsesc ss saantge% 1,283 92 1,375 - 202 - 510 
raabral I GOHTAGLOIA. |. Sees e sce s wiasderteide «sak ein'e 876 59 935 |} — 133 | — 399 
Special Trade Contractors.............0eeeseeees 407 33 440} — 69} — 111 
Transportation, Storage and Communication...... 857 263 1,120 | — 425) + 36 
RE RMIATIOR GAL GION 1c 3 es RIN AIS 2.0 5:0 fs ataas ole rwis.ciy eje'e 737 133 870 - 253 + 108 
RS Sos ea oi oe eee teense bic ten lambeainaalee 14 15 29 = 4 _ 10 
COMMUNICATION. sors. peace aise s sal o5sis Sis was o'e.0. 518" 106 115 221 - 168 - 62 
Public Utility Operation......................0...: 70 45 115 | — 73 46 
Sere esis ftciea vis'o.s etnies alae aaia.e 3 te ath,aieiain\eve. aneeie OA 1,972 25285 4,247 - 425 + 42 
VUE OO ae a a 737 478 1,215 - 96 + 84 
RAD eee aaccte Sere seine eal ace lave o aiarncela fo ata iva vieselaleroadacaiess 1,235 1,797 3,032 - 329 - 42 
Finance, Insurance and Real Estate............... 747 529 1,276 | — 94) — 55 
UNM setae ere a ete nakerous Sou ibe ots Wale eral s/\aiegiere 4,458 10,055 14,513 — 1,116 + 2,340 
Community or Public Service........... eae 893 2,542 3, 485 - 91 + 708 
Government Service............-.00e005 2,146 868 3,014] — 267 | + 1,081 
Recreation Service...........--.+0eee00 221 119 340} + 123} + 168 
SBIICRS HET VICE. <  oeicievoccielesvivie ec seictoes ape 481 418 899 | — 141] — 89 
r BE AIROAE UWI rns ie ona i oiaiansisiain]be a /tiolelgrsers 717 6,108 6, 825 - 740) + 472 
r ICAL CO WAL ie cic ccin das creniesie isp areis'ete 15,641 16,681 32,322 | — 1,716) — 988 
@) Preliminary—subject to revision. 
Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
é 
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TABLE D-3—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
BY OCCUPATION AND BY SEX AS AT JUNE 30, 1961 (?) 


(Source: National Employment Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission) 


5 
——————————— eee TEE 


Unfilled Vacancies) Registrations for Employment 
ional G: 

Sta ean di Male Female Total Male Female Total 
Professional and Managerial Workers..... 2,469 2,297 4,766 7,377 2,033 9,410 
GlericalNWorkerseascci/oiclciiacicies cinisism sists 1,420 3,109 4,529 17,526 47,112 64, 638 
les PVROLKELS generates leeisierssteieisveveloia als 1,552 1,234 2,786 7,333 15,623 22,956 
Personal and Domestic Service Workers. 1,315 6,740 8,055 27,297 21,237 48,534 
See TVIGLIM ARE TPIS STG oe Cicer e laser oe orotate |lntnsssviosa ls ecotepaeel Pe cotereteelanmca:)atanel|letatedlarefe sia ooets 956 il 967 
Agriculture, Fishing, Forestry (Ex. log.).. 903 810 1,713 3,609 855 4,464 
Skilled and cog led Workers....... 5,778 1,346 7,124 115, 294 17,803 133,097 

Food and®kindred products (incl. 

POBBOCO) Se as wicenalce wale ae vieleren ohees 65 17 82 1,073 472 1,545 
Textiles, clothing, etc..........-....+ 129 921 1,050 2,797 11,588 14,385 
Lumber and lumber products........ 1, 603 5 1,608 11,698 93 11,791 
Pulp, paper (incl. printing)........... 70 8 78 1,096 450 1,546 
Leather and leather products........ 69 70 139 805 822 1,627 
Stone, clay and glass products. 14 1 15 301 43 344 
Metalworking. , 715 24 739 13,634 742 14,376 
Electrical......... we 137 22 159 3,272 807 4,079 
Transportation equipment........... 1 1 2 601 46 647 
Mina ts Ritersrersserd feet cSetle'e a)2.e10 apices Qi. Bl herseteacsaelone 97 L B2BaringIe. Seine ae 1,823 
Constructions <ic/re.cicicetarat crete wassataie DOS Pies esterase ators 904 24,390 1 24,391 
Transportation (except seamen)...... 464 10 474 21,418 126 21,544 
Communications and public utility... 28 Fee str. oeecae 28 917 2 919 
Trade and service............sseee05 191 218 409 4,807 1,544 6,351 
Other skilled and semi-skilled....... 1,103 26 1,129 18,753 787 19,540 
Horemie4ns we cteyoav een en «sleet 77 23 100 2,595 270 2,865 
PAN DYOENUIGES riers ciaise este is'< he oittererreroe Tes craze cectede 1? 5,314 10 5,324 

Unskilleds Workers; siicaws eames vw senecak 1,666 909 2,575 88, 892 20,773 109,665 
Food-and tobaceos,...css.creceeseoe 135 510 645 2,857 5,215 i 
Lumber and lumber products........ 155 20 175 8,057 266 8,323 
Metalworking: j.-1as sivle oletdeiale = sce «seed 41 12 53 5,248 519 5,762 
Construction tance rset seal sieves 508 6 514 40, 08k. Askin an dteeeee 40,081 
Other unskilled workers............. 827 361 1,188 32,654 14,773 47,427 

GRAND TOTAL.............. 15,103 16,445 31,548 268, 284 125,447 393, 731 


4) Preliminary—subject to revision. 
©) Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
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TABLE D-4—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS AT JUNE 30, 1961 


(Source: National Employment Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission) 


Unfilled Vacancies) Registrations 
Office a Previous | Previous a) Fepyious Previous 
ont. ear 
June 30, May 31, June 30, 
1961 196 
OSE a a re ee 8,486 20,335 7,888 
Corner Brook 2,534 4,950 2,373 
Serene Bate ss uke kit « 683 1,739 632 
TS MORNIRE cen 6) <:515 955 5 eee» 5, 269 13,646 4,883 
Prince Edward Island 1,345 3,145 1,474 
Charlottetown 695 1,820 
Summerside.............. 650 1,325 705 
“bark se aC ee mage aed 13, 463 
a ee ee 19 9 669 
asd gewater’. . 5.0.0.0 ee 850 1,437 810 
Holifax..................- 4,425 6, 150 4,382 
PPTUERS. ACE is os sneescee 
ie See i. i 2, He ih Hs 
WREDOGL, Jac aves = nine ose 28. 
ees tig 1,397 Hey 1,205 
ol A 368 
Sydney..... 3,200 3,578 3,005 
Sydney Mines 1,218 2,005 ieee 
POO: x hteicts 802 1,772 735 
Warmouthsc .....-.5 753 1,886 735 
New Brunswick 12,596 27,241 12,129 
BatHurnt... peck =o sss s\oe.s tals 6 8 912 3,807 919 
Campbellton.............. 1,455 3,078 1,126 
Edmundston.............. 575 1,785 641 
Fredericton............... 1, ae 2,384 1,125 
RHUO. oct nieeieiss vs.<s > cists 386 606 544 
IMGnCUOM). ooo sfc cen oe » vee 2,561 5,558 3,014 
TE ear: a aes Se Sa a | eee ae eae | Se 1 982 3,007 1,129 
man’ SObM 4.5.66. oes sete 2,768 3, 103 2,394 
Bee SLOP DORE (60 sc cs hcceie vs obs ote 820 1,620 630 
BARBOE” SER cis's os > sb<.cets 260 579 169 
SP DOUSLOCK 52% ob s<.< s/o sus 562 1,714 438 
ape eS... Bee eee m ae 121, - 178,756 117, Ln 
EXE AEST, 0ie aioe Avtets. § ‘ , 
TICS LOB 5 FSi 6 9is:5:0.5.0 eo deteieIa sw ns aes 290 704 334 
Baie Comeau 500 873 351 
Mecawbarnoiss, .,.....2 000030 845 1,340 750 
Buckingham.............. 655 1,208 580 
Causapscal 997 2,308 1,007 
Chandler 654 1,229 
Chicoutimi 2,017 2,455 1,455 
Cowansville 412 380 296 
Dolbeau 890 1,933 732 
Drummondville 1,715 2,068 1,630 
Farnham 630 602 661 
Forestville 258 990 242 
Gasp 533 1,407 287 
Granby ie a4 Abe 1,254 
cl hi , 590 2,159 
Joliette 2,923 3,549 2,325 
Jonquiére 2,113 2,821 1,443 
Lachute 362 589 622 
La Malbaie 589 1,681 495 
La Tuque 678 1,045 503 
OTE ool < HER es olece <a ante ns 1,944 3,481 1,922 
POUIBEVILLO bawis o o.0\9-ole ie Peiatotale s ates 732 1,048 703 
LOR.) 1, vee ave aiaie ole ainlatate oje1e 333 525 460 
hai get 3 5, Ey Eee JeOD OAOGHOSOD a6 518 1,170 355 
MIAtaNe.}..-2 sees 5 cr0'8 t's WEI clas odes 794 1,403 464 
PEATE. We oa « senor ig so ninaocs ee 529 1,451 386 
Mont-Laurier ped 584 1,141 465 
PE GUHEIMIA CNY io ose ose. o Abate o(sia'es deve 0 8 L 1,177 2,413 724 
Montreal. | Hamre cltelg = Atlare Watolate arafere 50,373 62,041 51,607 
New Richmond 3 24 550 1,808 476 
ort Alpedeere ec sss sip = satoctee's « ax 5 580 1,201 335 
RDCIICC. 0 ash a vs x view Het eo oldideagee 545 790 594 8,009 12,297 8,118 
a OUSREA eae sce sop ovals wine eiedinie 5. 85 247 1,855 3,926 1,526 
Raviere Ga WOup, .<<5. seviee ve a sects 30 259 65 1,993 5,076 1,548 
PRODGCEVGL, Gio iddice satis se swiss pieeies 51 115 101 1,061 1,705 906 
PERCOWG UR, cect Gio 6'sicinin on At a) iansia Gn 47 52 52 2,027 4,316 2,580 
Ste.Agathe-des-Monts.............4+ 74 96 42 378 881 283 
Ste. Anne de Bellevue............... 102 96 57 724 952 629 
Bie UMETORO ates c dale «trent masse aine 27 33 39 1,262 1,861 1,322 
te ELV AGU ...cc02m seine hye cw ales 91 99 48 1,308 1,934 1,692 
PRD CAN 2. cea tc cic.c eh s:sleteleis'e meses stoi 97 74 51 1,502 2,023 1,794 
St. Jérame.... 5 72 64 98 1,092 1,377 1,225 
Sept-Iles........ 89 104 275 1,963 3,017 1,527 
Shawinigan...........-.++ 188 207 iit 3,074 4,634 2,262 
BLOT DTOOM r= as aisie.e.s. 0 <\ tahels erwicieis be 165 188 186 3,900 4,250 3, 607 
DOLOL oes Mih an ac eh eae ore «en atee 76 70 37 1,586 1,576 1,329 
SP ROtOrd MARES: fs «ce scafetste a (nisjesatersta'e 21 25 54 973 1,583 990 
PE NOIS-TUIV ICES .felsys siwie's «. apsiaierafsbelessrd ota 153 138 126 3,147 4,749 3,428 
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TABLE D-4—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS AT JUNE 30, 1961 


(Source: National Employment Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission) 


ba ea d. 
Vili Or mee eter e crs's osa/dieisiefale’e's:ninicters 
Walley Heldiet in. .c otic deine veces cals 
WAG CORIA VULLGSS tale o.as:a less ciaterstaaeie « «estas 
Nall St. GCOLSeBs cs cewele bev new siles 


Brock ville ae csciise cles « wivieie. eels > 
Carleton PIRCO ds canls «carseieis sie sie s'sisloce 
GHathaiageenwcrlcsere dalle serie se stele 
(Sie) aia ne car OnCORG SOD oO OeaOOe Oo 
WollineWoOOGs. «smc ender sae lnce 
Cornwall...........sseseeeeeeeeseees 


or ba WW MLA YIN rcs eterettesis/o,siclcjagere « « cto 
Galtcan ete tee seacoast ossatere 
GaManod err iy «eo veweieie copays ore votes 
GodeniGhy enn avetecsce tiie teenies 


Midland cee bis.cae ta ate cs nese 
INADANEE ns antes © sre S nie ay Molde ave:s sistetes 
INGWIMALK Ci, Gare sais cre melelere sersie 

Niagara ae é 


Ottawa ©. Shins: snake a 


arry SOUNC bs ss icee ele 
POM DLOKE Pate dne sie jean ate 


PICHON ovis Mew ols oie sions 


PregcOttn Grease eos ae siete 
PLODITG Wore sisi cleisiniela/sinieiele 


BUTKCOO.),..ebiak abr ceo 
Sioux Lookout....... 
Smiths Falls......... 
irationd \ ve ctiesss 
Sturgeon Falls....... 
LCLISURYs.. cbiete stele vin eye 
Tillsonburg........ 
Timmins 


Trenton... 


Windsort .-snc0.. 
Woodstock....... 


Manitoba........... 
Brandon......... 


Portage he Hes ee 
The Pas....: 
Winnipeg 
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Unfilled Vacancies@) Registrations 

Previous Previous a) Previous Previous 

Mont Year Month Year 
May 31, June 30, June 30, May 31, June 30, 

1961 1960 1961 1961 1960 
Bh 36 1,590 8,017 1,616 
28 21 1,439 2,046 1,555 
44 33 1,265 1,699 1,510 
376 617 1,209 2,750 1,285 
11,053 9,235 137,531 176,751 145,445 
112 4 / 2 2 192 
35 14 875 1,246 1,077 
87 46 1,692 1,943 1,335 
227 187 407 658 446 
55 21 1,068 1,060 1,394 
72 65 2,071 2,494 3,178 
39 19 483 491 422 
22 1 179 295 137 
188 62 2,164 2,731 1,966 
45 93 800 8 731 
5 21 498 596 438 
157 119 2,288 3,108 2,480 
44 74 33: 412 364 
4 23 343 570 327 
62 24 376 601 307 
205 93 1,497 2,350 1,328 
116 122 1,650 2,034 1,134 
21 20 197 266 168 
27 35 372 394 379 
49 56 1,396 2,243 1,939 
749 840 11,356 14,528 11,620 
14 16 331 586 752 
190 127 1,243 1,992 926 
87 37 392 617 329 
98 lil 1,573 1,943 1,619 
58 60 984 1,516 896 
178 110 2,300 3,163 2,060 
28 52 803 1,360 1,094 
13 10 523 508 399 
14 27 194 287 218 
539 524 3,910 5,155 4,250 
276 272 2,841 3,854 3,602 
23 30 308 577 379 
5 14 319 565 254 
66 38 960 1,341 1,187 
213 53 1,790 2,468 1,406 
45 27 1,273 1,755 1,386 
123 106 660 812 1,235 
23 21 715 1,016 726 
83 110 3,816 4,111 4,494 
1,173 792 4,203 6,125 4,696 
43 55 878 1,374 916 
De wyecras terate 192 292 223 
120 85 1,221 1,939 1,162 
30 33 384 461 352 
75 94 2,977 3,546 2,973 
4 4 150 213 186 
219 182 2,178 3,746 2,320 
24 12 59 817 472 
33 48 635 746 672 
10 21 286 422 359 
248 163 3,674 3,953 3,481 
43 36 811 1,232 871 
131 198 2,178 2,615 1,920 
181 218 2,234 2,897 2,744 
86 102 703 930 661 
8 1 110 311 124 
3 29 380 492 293 
38 24 641 665 652 
14 20 439 703 479 
286 102 3,325 4,529 3,042 
31 8 274 559 269 
7 213 1,812 2,539 1,668 
2,910 2,360 36, 429 44,124 40,702 
9 46 687 715 731 
66 85 468 679 453 
7 21 592 881 464 
164 87 1,784 2,070 1,825 
267 167 3,301 3,671 3,041 
220 280 7,966 9,638 8,057 
47 52 841 1,132 1,118 
3,013 2,983 15,583 23,508 12,463 
214 191 1,140 1,695 1,008 
70 27 713 1,195 511 
61 49 140 186 158 
32 86 514 925 528 
71 99 203 363 194 
2,565 2,531 12,873 19,144 10,064 
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TABLE D-4—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS AT JUNE 30, 1961 


(Sourcs: National Employment Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission) 


Unfilled Vacancies) Registrations 
Office @) Previous | Previous a) Previous Previous 
Month Year Month Year 
May 31, June 30, June 30, May 31, June 30, 
1961 1960 1961 1961 1960 
2,344 1,411 10,029 15,988 8,886 
36 49 280 303 233 
44 31 219 378 211 
85 135 825 1,029 976 
North Baterora 5 oii. a ccwsswasicisies 31 50 24 448 872 487 
Prince RIDERS See. -cit see apo meee 67 146 71 1,124 Bree 907 
Pha 2, i Pe =p a 796 969 708 2,430 2,947 2,366 
PINE REDON GE Cm 5 .ocn'se cove be aicice camels 218 825 206 2,885 5,708 2,234 
SEL OR Ter 4 6 egg eae eee 54 44 68 262 412 
PibarperOIN: . 2as okie abc «Se eiin slcte ele 9 26 23 194 346 156 
BPM KLONS. SMe. ohn tee cusets cea eient 80 119 96 1,362 2,222 1,076 
Se eee ee eee 4,184 4,725 3,304 20,374 33,019 21,882 
Blairmo: 2 La 37 276 579 
Calgary...... 1,320 1,540 804 6,649 9,806 7,065 
Boerum hellor’ 2s. 6h. ee cee eC eee 107 29 378 592 335 
LE ee re 2,206 2,463 1,725 9,057 16,142 10,213 
ES REARS 2. Ae OR eat SNe 3 Tae 56 34 399 665 353 
RaPanOG PARIS: ©... .ccracu.s's atv 0 se cleie 142 122 23 661 1,194 1,024 
LEN Satu Pea eee oe ene ae 104 99 415 1, 226 1,885 1,150 
Medicine Hat.... 107 135 116 913 853 660 
PRE TIGRE 2, oeisiaisis apaceitetelees as aes 194 208 105 815 1,303 803 
British Columbia... .. 22. 0<c.0. 008008 3,062 2,660 3,298 50,037 64,631 49,900 
illiwack....... 157 69 1,510 1,360 1,090 
Courtenay....... 25 49 22 856 918 795 
Cranbrook....... 35 s Ws 44 598 1,231 744 
Dawson Creek 21 20 6 897 1,395 709 
NCAR ..... 6 Riniee dele wis era eTbleie ee sie 38 37 30 1,025 667 548 
Kamloops......... 35 42 ih 999 1, 226 845 
PRU W TAs «olin neice oie 's + oeitten.e aiste'sielote 25 20 76 593 1,102 599 
Matimat..o 2; ssi 9 6 36 sti 141 220 
MU SBAROTNM: TUN he Scie ob iaia riste nicte Gite oes 621 57 983 953 994 864 
Lb iar a A OR Is PICT 16 20 29 1,325 1,145 810 
LES i ae eS Se 30 16 180 70 891 550 
New Westminster 275 259 184 6, 867 8,510 7,575 
PMI OCOR oi aciniarsrasotwisra sates aiceicinetalaisiaye 22 22 20 736 1,404 
i 65 34 49 602 640 538 
65 38 45 1,533 2,702 2,019 
43 25 12 841 1,453 
il 12 23 278 462 194 
30 30 18 943 1,386 1,142 
4 61 61 779 0. 
1,132 1,541 972 21,624 29, 136 22,650 
52 36 69 1,083 1,905 1,065 
243 192 148 3,746 4,490 4,599 
65 57 77 430 568 290 
31,548 34,286 33,102 393,731 569,829 390,655 
15,103 17,078 17,227 268, 284 418,218 258,719 
16,445 17,208 15,875 125, 447 151,611 131,936 


@) Preliminary subject to revision. 
@) Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 


é 
TABLE D-5—PLACEMENTS EFFECTED BY EMPLOYMENT OFFICES, 1956-1961 


(Source: National Employment Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission) 


Atlantic | Quebec | Ontario | Prairie | Pacific 
Year Total Male Female Region Region Region Region Region 


1,046,979 | 748,464 | 208,515 68,522 | 252,783 | 379,085 | 210,189 136, 400 
877,704 | 586,780 | 290,924 59,412 | 215,335 | 309,077 | 185,962 107,918 
840,129 | 548,663 | 291,466 56,385 | 198,386 | 287,112 | 181,772 116,474 
986,073 | 661,872 | 324,201 70,352 | 239,431 | 336,527 | 211,951 127,812 
958,300 | 641,872 | 316,428 86,848 | 252,019 | 302,048 | 198,474 118,911 
431,779 | 292,752 | 139,027 38,822 | 117,322 | 140,139 90, 684 44,812 

1961 (6 months).......... ei 477,279 | 323,079 | 154,200 40,528 | 132,089 | 153,614 | 100,359 50, 689 
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E—Unemployment Insurance 


TABLE E-1—BENEFICIARIES AND BENEFIT PAYMENTS BY PROVINCE, JUNE 1961 
Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 
DS eee EEE ne 


Estimated 


Average —— 
P Number of Weeks Benefit 
Province Beneficiaries Paid Paid 
Per Week 
(in thousands) 

WV es yy he eser Cl ANN ore ican div ene sip ope 9 bac tev oss aveis ip als Win areje einen Sieiaiale' a aiawaleininie vie) 34,528 922,542 
Prince Edward Island. .......:0200-+se5+ss 1.2 5,344 113,215 
DNV aS GOLLAL oncteicre ech ele ointere aieielvieleiaieiateate rs yess 12.4 54,598 1,279,394 
ING HBSPUna Wak deec in ccise alee tlaerelnie -eccieieiebeyate 11.9 52,531 1,201,301 
Quebec...... Tobe Oe) ec eee 73.9 325,174 7,573,391 
WOERICTO re facts cate wa tment stata sisi ota .wis/e cules en 86.0 378,193 8,872,112 
Mamita DEM coert sattrectaeare ects 10.6 46, 603 1,083, 403 
Saskatche wane esicccie ces celeteee ss10 aiviels efareisi= 6.1 26,778 601, 754 
GRMISOT CA oi cicpdare: «Sisters cates Sigiatoce sieiale Niele 6 otane 13.5 59,370 1,482,708 
EVER G ES ie © OLIN DED re ners tie edasa eterna eis: Wiece) scalars s\ sho; oi=?a\ vena ara “ebalealeketplole ate ler svete 26.2 115, 137 2,810,614 
Total, Canada, June 1961 249.6 1,098, 256 25, 890, 434 
Total, Canada, May 1961 563.5 2,479,275 58,704,099 
Total, Canada, June 1960 275-9 1,214,155 26,841,961 


——— EEE, 


TABLE E-2—CLAIMANTS CURRENTLY REPORTING TO LOCAL OFFICES BY 
NUMBER OF WEEKS ON CLAIM, PROVINCE AND SEX, AND 
PERCENTAGE POSTAL JUNE 30, 1961 


(Counted on last working day of the month) 


Source: Report on operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


Number of weeks on claim June 
Province and Sex ae Eg 


Claimants] 2 or Over age Total 
Less 3-4 5-8 o-12 13-16 | 17-20 20 Postal | claimants 


Canada oa cceiasiesiei: eects 266,876 | 70,370 | 26,365 | 37,142 | 32,029 | 24,073 | 18,594 | 58,303 27.6 296, 445 
IMAG Yo, ye series arer 177,195 | 49,102 | 17,446 | 24,013 | 21,722 | 16,275 | 11,995 | 36,642 30.1 196,066 
FROMMALC sete oratories sis 89,681 | 21,268 | 8,919 | 13,129 | 10,807 | 7,798 | 6,599 | 21,661 22.7 100,379 

6,427 838 374 708 850 828 646 | 2,183 66.3 6,147 
5, 435 676 303 597 735 748 564 | 1,812 68.9 5,089 
992 162 71 111 115 80 82 371 52.1 1,058 
808 151 68 147 103 66 54 219 56.8 876 
516 105 45 102 69 39 33 123 63.2 566 
292 46 23 45 34 27 21 96 45.5 310 
12,842 | 3,494] 1,131 | 1,362] 1,699] 1,067 791 | 3,298 35.8 14,570 
10,242 | 3,012 927 | 1,022 | 1,380 804 578 | 2,519 35.0 11,926 
2,600 482 204 340 319 263 213 (yes) 38.7 2,644 
9,625 | 1,621 792 | 1,220} 1,783 | 1,080 633 | 2,546 52.6 9, 437 
6,980 | 1,145 537 886 | 1,485 771 461 1,695 55.3 6,808 
2,645 476 255 334 298 259 172 851 45.3 2,629 


82,611 | 21,432 | 9,175 | 11,978 | 9,569 | 7,797 | 5,990 | 16,670 28.5 91,831 
54,861 | 14,177 | 6,019 | 7,730 | 6,513 | 5,619 | 4,205 | 10,598 31.1 60,361 
27,750 | 7,255 | 3,156 | 4,248 | 3,056] 2,178] 1,785 | 6,072 23.2 31,470 


93,959 | 26,126 | 9,478} 13,255 | 10,808 | 7,882 | 6,157 | 20,303 20.0 111,104 


59,060 | 17,577 | 6,037 | 8,216) 6,707 | 4,861 | 3,565 | 12,097 20.6 70, 284 
34,899 | 8,549 | 3,441 | 5,039 | 4,101 | 2,971 | 2,592 | 8,206 18.9 40, 820 
10,695 | 2,298 884) 1,730 | 1,482 | 1,227 930 | 2,194 20.6 8,907 
MAES iin niteaioeeeane 6,647 | 1,535 520 | 1,069 883 733 550 | 1,357 24,9 5,072 
OMIALO ease ciclemertant 4,048 763 364 661 549 494 380 837 13.5 3,835 
Saskatchewan............ 5,652 | 1,166 461 816 774 551 424 | 1,460 43.2 5, 635 
Mal 3,336 735 267 462 514 334 214 810 47.0 3, 267 
2,316 431 194 354 260 217 210 650 37.7 2,368 

PAL ENGA enters a's siceeetoren e 12,219 | 3,077 908 | 1,858 | 1,676 | 1,233 975 | 2,492 32.4 14,173 
Male 8,081 | 2,113 584 | 1,208} 1,137 801 604 | 1,639 36.7 9,759 
4,138 964 324 655 539 432 371 853 24.0 4,414 
British Columbia........ 32,088 | 10,167 | 3,094] 4,068 | 3,335 | 2,442] 1,994] 6,938 26.2 33,765 
Malem iiccewisneowren 22,087 | 8,027 | 2,207 | 2,726 | 2,209} 1,565 | 1,221] 3,992 28.6 22,934 
Hemales iP. caacccenns 10,001 | 2,140 887 | 1,342 | 1,036 877 773 | 2,946 20.9 10,831 


Sa a a a see te ee et ew el 
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"TABLE E-3—INITIAL AND RENEWAL CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT BY PROVINCE, JUNE, 
1961 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


Claims filed at Local Offices Disposal of Claims and Claims Pending at 


End of Month 

Province Total Entitled ae 
Total* Tnitial Renewal | Disposed 5 Pending 

oft Benefit Benefit 
Newfoundland........... Ren Rete 1,708 1,323 385 2,180 1,128 1,002 473 
Prince Edward Island............. 156 80 253 165 88 69 
eee ee 5,649 2,920 2,729 5,680 4,431 1,249 1,227 
ew Brunswick................-. 2,978 1,969 1,009 38,484 2,428 1,056 624 
pce cd ataia n'a foo uttcle iets « 34, 837 21,284 13,553 37,556 27,307 10,249 9,369 
5 ES ee ee eee 41,900 24,954 16,946 43,258 30,675 12,58 11,130 

Manitoba....... RR, Se = a a 3,550 2,291 1,259 3,681 2,574 1,107 6 

BESEBECHEWAN. ....00c0sccsececcces 1,980 1,310 670 2,105 1,413 692 438 
BREDEEUS.. <5 = Sant hin sates ductle piscrdatc 4,635 2,878 1,757 4,975 3,444 1,531 1,160 
Birstiah Columbia: ...'..ccciceesec.- 15,372 8,885 6, 487 15, 311 11,050 4,261 3,491 
Total, Canada, June 1961...... 112,845 67,970 44,875 118, 433 84,615 33, 818 28,621 
Total, Canada, May 1961...... 162,059 109, 152 52,907 172,745 140, 623 32,122 34,209 
Total, Canada, June 1960...... 128, 465 76,949 51,516 133,641 99,789 33, 852 34,024 


* In addition, revised claims received numbered 35,491. 


+ In addition, 36,720 revised claims were disposed of. Of these, 4,346 were special requests not granted and 1,410 
were appeals by claimants. There were 8,214 revised claims pending at the end of the month. 


TABLE E-4—ESTIMATES OF THE INSURED POPULATION UNDER THE UNEMPLOY- 
MENT INSURANCE ACT 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


End of: Total Employed Claimants 
ES EG Bo a aSe Sie Sie art 32 os MePpIas Aaa a 3,898,000 3,557,000 341,000 
Pee eS a darscda cacinas pam eceneles 4,126,000 3,412,900 713, 100 
March oge.es .< 4,210,000 3,372,000 838, 000 
MESIAL Y See cok Dee Fels CF og ais ee oes’ s into oi cTertet tases ene cise» vis 4,247,000 3,374, 200 872,800 
erate OTT «cho aid eae ob als a,c.cisieib v ofols sivielm aisle’ s/o Stree Sieh 4,240,000 3,393, 100 846, 900 
UN e ONIONS cere ens crear ciers aan snia eraionansear Gal vis cise en As ss a6 oe dae = 4,251,000 3,496, 900 754,100 
November... 4,110,000 3,624, 800 485, 200 
October...... 4,002,000 3,671, 800 330, 200 
September 3,998,000 3,718,500 279,500 
ToC ES oc ee RR RET IO AIOE: AIO LAL CPN EST lA OEE TA 4,003 , 000 3,722, 800 280, 200 
. CNG Rec gr NAB Gey GRE) Ter Apor Anioe Api Ac en Rie: Arey sorry AE 3,985,000 3,690, 900 294,100 
0 eee ne ae Ba ee ee eee etc ee One hort 4,014,000 3,717, 600 296, 400 
LO RO oe MR Joc ERM Be ccOREE CAD aDt CC OUD) OO ae ae 4,109,580 3,591,520 518, 060(*) 


* The number of persorfs reporting to local offices as claimants during the first two weeks of book renewal. For 
other months, the claimants are as shown in Table E-2. 
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F—Prices ¢ 
TABLE F-1—TOTAL AND MAIN COMPONENTS OF THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 
1957 Weighted * 

(1949 = 100) 


Calculated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
ee eS eos 
Health Recre- 


. Tobacco 

5 ‘ Transpor- and ation , 

ran Total Food Housing | Clothing catiod Personal and Fre 

Care Reading | 
ane aes tel a | ee | SE PS 28 Be 

ae On eae coca 122.6 118.6 127.3 108.2 133.2 139.9 134.2 109.1 
1 het orale GeO as 125.7 122.9 129.3 109.5 136.6 146.6 142.0 110.1 

HOSE ear. See cack ot pa a 7e2 122.2 131.5 109.7 140.5 151.0 144.4 113.8 
ORCS ear... Mibck cock ohana 128.4 122.6 132.9 111.0 141.1 154.8 145.6 115.8 
wae. 128.3 122.6 132.9 111.1 139.9 155.4 145.0 115.8 
Tee haces at via ee 128.6 | 123.3 133.1 110.5 140.2 154.9 145.1 115.8 
Septemiber...-..0scseets 128.2 122.5 133.2 110.7 138.8 154.9 145.1 115.8 
(Motobersieae.. ean 128.7 123.5 133.3 111.8 138.7 155.7 145.8 115.8 
Novembe: sooll ose 123.5 133.3 112.4 141.9 154.7 146.6 115.8 
December......- eel 10983 124.2 133.3 112.4 141.8 154.9 146.6 115.8 

= ne 129.2 124.4 133.2 111.6 141.1 155.0 146.3 115.8 © 
is een 128.9 124.0 133.1 111.5 141.1 154.6 146.7 115.7 
Marchi 3 129.1 124.0 133.2 111.8 141.0 154.4 146.6 115.7 
EA rilece to eae os eee 129.1 123.9 133.2 111.9 141.0 155.3 145.5 115.8 
Maigened sash ote 129.0 123.2 132.9 112.4 141.8 155.3 146.0 115.8 
Vane. ee 129.0 123.5 132.9 112.5 141.2 155.0 145.8 115.8 
Silva cee re eee 129.0 124.9 132.9 112.2 138.7 155.1 145.0 115.8 
(NGglist OAs tee eee 129.1 125.3 132.9 112.1 139.0 154.6 145.4 116.1 


TABLE F-2—CONSUMER PRICE INDEXES FOR REGIONAL CITIES OF CANADA AT 
THE BEGINNING OF JULY 1961 


(1949 = 100) 
Total Other 
Food | Shelter |Clothing|} “haa.| alee a 
— ore! elter othing °. ities 
jay | ue | ty Option) tn 
Services 
@MS8tsJohns, Nfldi.jscesssses ut 116.5 117.0 116.9 112.0 114.2 110.7 111.9 132.9 
PE coke Abe ame « 126.4 127.8 127.8 116.4 136.3 122.9 130.8 140.3 
Baint Job cisrscch sierstie dale sles 128.6 129.7 129.7 121.5 140.8 121.0 124.6 144.2 
Montreal,.... a treis/Ats APO) sale 127.2 128.3 128.5 126.2 146.7 107.8 118.0 139.6 
OUR WAR: sinc s cocina see ete 128.2 129.0 129.1 121.9 149.5 113.9 121.1 140.4 
Toronto Py cine isi tia steele 130.1 130.2 130.5 122.2 152.7 114.6 123.7 139.7 
SWIRMID OL. cole ocala tive cates 125.4 126.7 126.9 122.5 136.1 116.6 120.0 137.1 
Saskatoon—Regina.......... 124.0 124.7 125.2 120.5 124.4 124.1 126.2 131.2 
Edmonton—Calgary......... 123.6 124.2 124.4 117.2 125.2 120.6 127.9 133.4 
N@RCOUVEr,S.cacstes caee anes one 127.5 128.4 128.2 120.4 137.3 115.8 132.7 137.5 


N.B, Tadexes above measure percentage changes in prices over time in each city and should not be used to compare 
actial levels of prices as between cities. 


St. John’s index on the base June 1951 = 100. 
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G—Strikes and Lockouts 


Statistical information on work stoppages in Canada is compiled by the Economics 
and Research Branch of the Department of Labour on the basis of reports from the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission. The first three tables in this section cover strikes 
and lockouts involving six or more workers and lasting at least one working day, and 
strikes and lockouts lasting less than one day or involving fewer than six workers but 
exceeding a total of nine man-days. The number of workers involved includes all workers 
reported on strike or locked out, whether or not all belonged to the unions directly 
involved in the disputes leading to work stoppages. Workers indirectly affected, such as 
_ those laid off as a result of a work stoppage, are not included. For further notes on 
the series see page 422, April issue. 


TABLE G-1—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 1956-1961 


Strikes and Lockouts in Existence During Month or Year 


Strikes and 
Lockouts Duration in Man-Days 
pee Yes Deir Mois Strikes and Workers Per Cent of 
or vee Lockouts Involved Man-Days Estimated 
Working Time 
a tease Beye os Rane eer Case eae 221 229 88, 680 1,246,000 0.11 
| DES SR peeps See eS See ee ee 242 249 91,409 1,634, 880 0.14 
ES eee coe Same sere: Aree ape 253 262 112,397 2,872,340 0.24 
ED Re Sone eRe SRP acae 203 218 100, 127 2,286,900 0.19 
BMD oon oor:s eyx'n aie Mens alia ne tteen ola lere» ae 272 278 48,812 747,120 0.06 
OOS DULY... = «..:c..» eaten eo oils » sisieuale’» ce 22 37 5,186 39, 100 0.03 
PIT GIES = a3 min FRsalo G)< Sichaloggs fs 32 43 10, 856 127,560 0.11 
eptember rs. stsesndcersdoces te ecas 33 57 13,072 115, 280 0.10 
WICHODEN Giosnass fislats'e's wis vio Asie vawmverys 34 59 9,242 92,640 0.09 
Movember ssc ocsx sop-ccide selelenn cde 28 61 5, 889 52,520 0.05 
Deeem Der ess ace agkp'4egaaews <2 12 29 1,891 30,160 0.03 
MEMES SROSMATN, 5 oro-c.es aise <ivio'e e\aie'~laigfa 5 9 sales 6 21 2,346 28,140 0.03 
PODrUArys Peel +.<coisie)s asics oi Mees 8 18 1,601 20,320 0.02 
Dari so. sca s cine winie's aia <a ' Jan = se 21 34 4,426 41,160 0.04 
Feo | Sep ge PSEA ELA AE Se - Bi: 18 30 6,265 59,240 0.06 
Mays cca caches tia santa ss eet eee 33 50 12,001 107, 480 0.10 
SLE PE ne IOP ERIne Gena act 21 38 12,323 128,020 0.12 
RIB sickeasronie oesyeeehncstevaronerocavaropencrchevine amtiaxsrens 28 41 8, 826 94,560 0.09 


TABLE G-2—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, TABLE G-3—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 


JULY 1961, BY INDUSTRY JULY 1961, BY JURISDICTION 
(Preliminary) (Preliminary) 
' : 
Strikes Strikes 
Workers Man- ao qs 4a Workers Man- 
. Industry nea Iayolved| Days Jurisdiction a <n Involved| Days 
MESQOINPS caste eves ss vaste 1 400 2,000 Newfoundland,......... 2 17 110 
F <n dete ee Be enon Dkdtaintel> cael lele Pres siats gtallo dade sceretas Prinoe Mdward, Island, as) cwsguis siete i> stein lonteee avert. 
LIT gal eerie seeniirernd| marion arin) reaper tay al Eases yee Nova Scotia............ 1 96 100 
Manufacturing........... 12 434 3,900 Now Srunsiacic :vssisai|nexaacsulenrs seu anwlbis tll teentes nemte 
Construction............ 14 §, 528 47,090 Qilebearacdeen sees 6a sie 5 650 4,050 
Transportation, etc...... 4 1,301 19, 230 Ontario........66-..se- 22 6,576 70,230 
RAPS LIG  WURL INE DA oto o Sis | stains) ataro otal Sete aiaelateca ellis aicywie late lela Manitoba cece eh ee aiied lteeiete scocciatn titiatecs cra evel aie aretoctoicare 
BETA CGS aateiateiscaine atnicaere 8 186 2,210 Saskatchewan........... 1 20 100 
BIEL V ICO src ciclo sigis sieisi3/aisie 2 977 20,130 AID Orta. case se cence 2 457 6,410 
British Columbia....... 6 229 2,120 
All industries....... 41 8,826 94,560 Bederall, oi.sscssnseewests 2 781 11,440 
All jurisdictions..... 41 8, 826 94,560 
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| 
TABLE G-4—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS INVOLVING 100 OR MORE WORKERS, JULY 13 


eS —r“«“« 


(Preliminary) 


Tadust Duration in Starting 
a Workers Man-Days Date Major Issues 
Uni ” ges 
Employer nion Involved July | Accu Termi Result 
r y d nation 
Location mulate’ Date 
Logeine nihtee: z. 
Canadian International Paper, |Carpenters Loc. 2817 400 | 2,000 | 2,000 | July 13 {Application of new mi 
Sanmaur, Que. (AFL-CIO/CLC) July 19 |mum wage ordinance 
Camps closed. 
MANUFACTURING | 
Clothing ; ‘ 4 
Taran Furs, Butcher Workmen Loc. 400 110 220 220 | July 17 |Alleged violation of oe 
Montreal, Que. (AFL-CIO/CLC) July 19 Jing agreement~Return | 
workers without loss of p: 
ConstRUCcTION 
Building contractors, Building trades unions 5,000 | 44,800 |141,000 | May 29 |Union wages~Agreeme: 
Toronto, Ont. (Toronto Council AFL- July 17 |on wages; acceptance : 
CIO) emergency arbitration 
board. 
Canadian Betchel Co., Plumbers Loc. 663 250 | 1,500} 1,500 | July 5 |Jurisdictional dispute E 
Sarnia, Ont. (AFL-CIO/CLC) July 13 |tween unions~Agreeme 
reached. 
TRANSPORTATION Ere. 
Transportation 
Eastern Stevedoring, I.L.A. Loc. 1842 585 | 8,780} 8,780 |] July 10 |Wages~ 
Toronto, Ont. (ARTACIO/CLCY.9 45° ke 7 abot inher y..taee 
City of Calgary Transit System,|Street Railway Employees 445 | 6,360 | 6,360} July 11 |Wages~ 
Calgary, Alta. Lognose (Ab CIlO/CLE)|s F=— a | 9 i oe Seer 
Various shipping companies, I.L.A. Loc. 1654 196 | 2,660 | 2,660 | July 12 |Wages~ 
Hamilton, Ont. (ABEACIO/CLOQ)™ ge ih at a es ees 
SreRvVICE 
Personal Service 
Royal York Hotel, Hotel Employees Loc. 299 933 | 19,190 | 70,540 | Apr. 24 |Wages~ 
Toronto, Ont. (AEE-CIO/CEC) i ne NE es me er eae are 
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Here's VALUE 


A 50% Reduction under This Special 
GROUP SUBSCRIPTION OFFER 


A 12 MONTHS’ SUBSCRIPTION 


TO THE 


LABOUR GAZETTE 
“" $1.00 °.... 


FOR GROUPS OF FIVE OR MORE SUBSCRIBERS 


Cut the regular price in half by ordering five or more subscriptions at the 
same time. This offer is designed so that a union local can subscribe for 
its members, a company for its foremen and personnel officers, a university 
class for all students in labour relations, labour law, or labour economics. 


v 


é 


A list of names and addresses of subscribers must accompany each order 


(A form is provided overleaf) 


Vv 
Send remittance by cheque or postal money order, payable to the 


Receiver General of Canada, to Circulation Manager, LABOUR GAZETTE, 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. 
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